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PREFACE TO THE SECOND EDITION. 



-♦♦- 



The present edition has been carefully revised 
and considerably enlarged. The parts intended 
for the use of beginners are printed in larger 
type ; these consist of the description of the cha- 
racteristic features of each of the styles in suc- 
cession, with illustrative engravings on wood, to 
which descriptions have been added, to make the 
technical terms more intelligible. The part of 
the work printed in smaller type is chiefly his- 
torical, and intended for the use of more advanced 
students. The book is one of facts, not of theories 
or fancies. Some persons may think it dry, as 
matter-of-fact is apt to be considered by those who 
are fond of speculation : but the facts here col- 
lected afibrd ample room for further investigation, 
and for theorizing within certain Kmits, that is, 
so far as the theories based upon them are con- 
sistent with the facts. 

The rapid progress which has been made both 
in the study and in the ,{^ctice of Gothic Archi- 
tecture since this bo(3k^was,yj^ritten, is very gra- 
tifying ; the two things should always go together : 
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we always find that the architects who are most 
successful in practice are those who have stu- 
died the history of their art the most carefully. 
An objection may be made to this book that too 
much stress is laid upon French architecture; 
that the English Gothic is complete in itself, 
may have been entirely developed at home, and 
that there is no need for English architects to 
study the French or any other foreign style. 
This is true to a certain extent, but at the time 
that the Gothic style was developed, England and 
France were so closely connected together that it 
is impossible to believe that one did not influence 
the other; and this work is not intended for 
architects so much as for their employers, the 
gentry and clergy of England, to whom some 
knowledge of this subject has become a necessary 
part of education. They are naturally more in- 
terested in the historical than in the practical 
view of architecture, and the connection between 
England and foreign countries adds greatly to the 
interest of a study which has a singular fascination 
for many minds. 

The Tukl, Oxpoed, 
March 14, 1861. 
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rriHIS little work was originally written as part of a series 
of Elementary Lectures recommended by the Committee 
of the Oxford Architectural Society to be delivered to the 
junior Members of the Society, in the spring of 184-9. * They 
were considered useful and interesting by those who heard 
them, and as it was thought they might be equally so to 
others who had not the same opportunity, the President, in 
the name of the Society, requested the author to publish 
them. Mr. Winston's admirable Introduction to the Study of 
Painted Glass formed part of the same series of Elementary 
Lectures, and has also been published under the same 
auspices. 

The distinction between "plate tracery" and "bar tracery" 
was first clearly pointed out, and these names applied to them, 
by Professor Willis at the meeting of the Archaeological 
Institute at Salisbury in August, 1849. This distinction is 
of so much importance in the history of architecture, and 
these names are so expressive, that when once pointed out 
it was impossible to avoid making use of them. 

The chapter on French Gothic is chiefly the result of ob- 
servations made on a tour in the central part of France in the 
summer of 1849, assisted by the remembrance of several pre- 
vious visits to Normandy. 
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Tlie author is happy to take this opportunity of expressing 
his obligation to several friends for the valuable information 
and suggestions with which they have favoured him, espe- 
cially to the Bev. Professor Willis, and R. C. Hussey, Esq., 
and in France to M. De Gaumont of Caen, M. Yiollet-le-Duc 
of Paris, and the Abb6 Bulteau of Chartres. He trusts that 
the slight sketch which he has been enabled to give of French 
Gothic, and the comparison of it with English, will lead to a 
more careful investigation of that interesting subject. 

The Tvbl, Oxvobd, 
Nov. 6, 1849. 
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CHAPTEB I. 



From the Boman Period to the end of the 

Tenth Centozy. 

THE histoiy of ecclesiastical architecture cannot be 
clearly understood without going back to the begin- 
ning : the original type of all Christian churches is uni- 
Tersally acknowledged to have been the Boman Basilica. 
These buildings were numerous in all parts of the empire, 
and were the most conyenient structures then existing 
for the purpose of congregational worship* Their ori- 
ginal use was for the law courts and the merchants' 
exchange, no place being entitled to municipal privi- 
leges which did not possess one. "We do not find any 
notice of their having been converted into churches in 
Eusebius or the other ecclesiastical historians of the 
.y period, though it is constantly asserted by modem 
writers. It is, however, clear that they served as models 
for the churches. Many of them are said to have been 
consecrated by order of the Emperor Constantine, and 
they became the type of the earliest Christian churches. 
Their plan was uniform, consisting of a parallelogram 
divided into three parts longitudinally by two rows of 
pillars; these divisions became the nave and aisles of 

B 



2 THE ROMAN BASILICAS. 

the churcli : at one end was the tribime for the judges, 
airanged in a semicircle ; this became the apse of the 
church; and the place for the altar, the entrance being 
at the opposite end. In a few instances they were 
double, having a tribune at each end, and the entrances 
at the sides. Por some centuries the type of the Ba- 
silica appears to hare been generally followed, but in 
process of time various changes were introduced ; one 
of the first was to place a transept across, thus produc- 
ing a cruciform plan. In the western parts of the em- 
pire, the plan was that of the Latin cross, the nave 
being long, the choir and transepts short ; in the eastern 
parts, the plan generally adopted was the Greek cross, 
the four arms being of equal length. 

It is natural to suppose, also, that in different parts of 
the Roman empire the character and style of building, 
the more or less perfect masonry or brick- work, would 
vary according to the civilization of the different pro- 
vinces and the nature of the building materials, and 
this we find to have been the case. 

In Italy itself the plan of the Basilica was in general closely 
adhered to : the original Basilicas which served as models were 
numerous in that country, and the ruins of the pagan temples^ the 
palaces and public baths of the ancient Bomans, which were de- 
stroyed, furnished in many instances the materials of the new 
churches^ the original columns, capitals, entablatures, and other 
finished parts being employed again, while the main structure 
was wholly of brick, carefully concealed within by plaster and 
ornament. In the earlier examples the columns carried horizontal 
entablatures only, afterwards small brick arches were introduced 
fW)m column to column ; these were at first concealed behind the 
entablature, but by degrees the entablature was abandoned and the 
arches were shewn. On the exterior the brick walls were cased 
with slabs of marble. 
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In Greecoi on the other hand, the models before the eyes of the 
people were superior to those of Borne itself, and as Byzantium be- 
came the centre of civilization, the art of building also was in 
higher perfection there than in the other provinces: the ground- 
plan was accommodated to the opinions of the people, tbe Greek 
cross of four arms of equal length being invariably adopted. Ad- 
vantage was taken of the &cilities afforded by this ground-plan, 
and of the skill of the workmen, to erect those beautiful cupolas 
which are still the admiration of the world for their scientific and 
skilful construction. The Byzantine dtyle thus formed was in- 
troduced in the course of time into several other provinces. In 
Italy it is rare, but a few specimens are found : in the south of 
France it is more frequent ; in the province of Perigord, churches 
of a thoroughly Byzantine type are numerous. 

In Lombardy a distinct style was formed, which partakes in some 
degree of the Byzantine character, but is readily distinguished from 
it by the absence of the cupola. In the republic of Pisa another 
peculiar style was introduced in the eleventh and twelfth centuries, 
distinguished chiefly by the great number of small columns used on 
the exterior. The best examples of this style are at Pisa and Lucca : 
the well-known falling tower of Pisa is one. In the countries border- 
ing on the Rhine a similar style prevailed, and it continued in use 
down to the thirteenth century. Many Romanesque churches in 
Italy and on the Rhine are contemporary with our cathedrals at 
Lincoln, Wells, and Salisbury. 

In England the buildings of the Eomans appear to 
have been generally of an inferior description ; it was a 
remote and half-civilized province, and little attention 
seems to have been paid to the ornamental character of 
the buildings. It may be usefiil to mention the usual 
characteristics of Eoman walls : they may generally be 
distinguished by layers of large flat tiles laid horizon- 
tally at regular intervals, to strengthen and bind toge- 
ther the rubble walling. In some instances, however, 
Eoman walls are built of large stones, without any 
layers of tiles, and sometimes without mortar, as the 
Picts' wall in Northumberland, a great part of which 
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still remains ; and the Eoman gateway at Lincoln, part 
of which is, however, cased with small ashlar-work. 
Eoman mortar may usually be distinguished by being 
mixed with pounded brick, and in general by its ex- 
treme hardness, being often more difficult to break than 
the tile or the stone itself. This hardness arises in 
part fi^a the lime having always been bnmt on the 
spot, and used hot and fresh, on which the strength of 
lime greatly depends. Occasional instances, however, 
do occur in which this has been neglected, and Eoman 
mortar is reduced to> powder as easily as any other. 
On the other hand, instances also occur of medieval 
mortar being as hard a» Eoman, and also in some few 
cases mixed with poundied brick. Such occasional and 
rare exceptions do not interfere with the general rule. 
Eoman ashlar- work is usually built of small stones al- 
most cuibical, laid in regular courses, with rather wide 
joints. 

It would ai|^ear that whatever stone buildings were 
erected between the time of the departure of the Eo- 
mems and the end of the tenth century were usually 
of rubble stone only, caarefuUy selected and ranged, 
but without mortar, as in the very interesting re- 
mains of an ancient fortified town on Worle Hill, 
in Somersetshire, on tbe banks of the Bristol Chan- 
nel, near Weston-super-Mare. Many of the ancient 
buildings in Ireland are also constructed in this manner. 
The remains of the small church, or oratory, at Peran- 
zabuloe, in Cornwall, appear to belong to an early 
period j they are very rude, and were for several cen- 
turies buried in the shifting sand. It seems probable 
that they are the actual remains of the oratory said by 
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tradition to have been built by St. Piran, an Irish mis- 
sionary, at the end of the fifth century. 

The Boman buildings were ruthlessly destroyed by 
the barbarians who succeeded them, and who appear 
to have nearly exterminated every trace of civilization. 
Of the innumerable Eoman villas and towns of which 
the foundations have been discovered in all parts of 
England, every one bears marks of having been de- 
stroyed by violence, and not by time : fire seems to have 
been the<agent of destruction in almost every instance. 

There is no reason to doubt that many of the Eoman- 
ized Britons were Christians, and had churches ; but it 
is not probable that the pagan barbarians who destroyed 
every house would leave the churches standing, and 
instances are very rare of the foundations even of a 
Eoman Basilica having been foimd in England. 

At Uriconium the foundations of the Basilica have been found ; at 
Brixworth, the present church appears to have been a Boman 
Basilica: the walls are Boman, with the arches filled up with 
rubble-work ; the arches are formed of Boman tiles, and are double, 
one over the other, for additional strength : it has been much al- 
tered at different times, and has a tower of the eleventh century at 
the west end, built upon the Boman walls either of a porch or a 
western tribune, and a newel staircase to give access to the belfry 
story, and bmlt at the same time with It. 

The church in the castle at Dover is also partly of Boman work, 
altered in the eleventh century, and again almost rebuilt in the 
thirteenth. The tower at the west end, called the Boman Pharos, 
has an original Boman arch opening towards the church, but seems 
to have been always half detached from it, connected by a porch 
only. 

The church of St. Martin at Canterbury was also Boman, but has 
been so frequently altered, and partly rebuilt, that small portions 
only of the Roman walls remain. Boman bricks are used as old 
materials in the parts rebuilt. 



THE TIME OF AUGUSTINE. J 

The celebrated direction of Pope Gregory the Great 
to his missionary St. Augustine of Canterbury *, that 
" If the temples of the idols are well built, it is requi- 
site that they be converted from the worship of devils 
to the service of the true God," appears to be intended 
rather as a general instruction on abstract principles, 
than to be dictated by local knowledge that such was 
the case. 

It appears, however, from Bede ^, that Augustine, by 
the assistance of the king, recovered the Roman church 
at Canterbury, and reconsecrated it, and this became 
the foundation of the cathedral. Archbishop Cuthbert 
added a baptistery about a.d. 750. Archbishop Odo 
raised the walls and rebuilt the roof about a.d. 950. 
This fabric was entirely destroyed by fire in a.d. 1067, 
and Archbishop Lanfranc removed the ruins and laid 
the foundations of an entirely new church. But Pro- 
fessor Willis considers that we have sufficient data to 
shew what the plan of the ancient church was. (See 
woodcut, 1^0. 3.) 

When the Saxons were converted to Christianity 
they were not masons ; they dwelt in wooden houses, 
and there can be no doubt that their churches were also 
usually of wood. This is confirmed by numerous pas- 
sages in contemporary historians, and the frequent men- 
tion of the destruction of churches by fire. 

The language bears testimony to the general habit of the people : 
the Anglo-Saxon word for a building of any kind is tymbref and to 
build is getymhefi'en ; also hylian, * to build,' from hytla, a ' hammer,' 
and bytely a ' beetle,' * mallet,' or ' hammer.' « 



* S. Gregorii Magni Opera, ed. Bened., yoL ii. col. 1176. 

b Hist., lib. i. c. S3. 

e For this Information I am indebted to Professor Bosworth. 
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THE EARLY CHURCH OF CANTERBURY, 



D. Entrance to the Crypt. 
£. Tomb of St. Dunstan. 
£, F. Choir of the Singers. 

0. Altar of Lady-chapel. 
H. Episcopal Throne. 

1. Baptistery. 
K & L. Towers. 




8. Plan of Roman aud Saxon Cathedral of Canterbury, according to Prof. Willis. 

A. The first altar, enclosing the relics of St. Wilfrid.: this was the 
original high altar, and was built of rough stones and cement, according to 
Edmer d, which marks its antiquity ; it was afterwards considered too sacred 
for ordinary use, and 

6. The second altar was constructed in front of it for daily use. 

CC. Steps descending fh>m the Presbytery to the Choir. 

•i Edm. Tit. S. WilfUdi; Mabillon, t. iii. p. 227; MS. C.C.C, p. 77 ; ap. 
Willis's Cant., p. 4. 
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The charter granted by King Edgar to Malmesbury Abbey, late 
in the tenth century, (^74,) mentions that the churches "were 
visibly ruinated with mouldering shingle and worm- eaten boards, 
even to the rafters « ;" and King Canute's charter to Glastonbury 
Abbey, in 1032, is dated from the wooden church there ; yet Qlaston- 
bury was one of the most wealthy abbeys, even at that time. The 
walls were covered inside with plates of gold and silver, and outside 
with lead, but the material of construction was wood '. 1 here is, 
however, no doubt that' the Saxons had some stone churches ; but 
the building of a stone church was an event of importance, recorded 
with much pomp by the historians of the period ; they were there- 
fere not common, and it is not until the eleventh century that we 
can expect to find many remains of stone buildings ff. 

Ordinary dwelling-houses continued to be usually of wood through- 
out the Middle Ages, and in some parts of the country wooden 
houses are to this day more common than any others. Wooden 
palisades were also much used in fortification at all periods. 

Soon after the convei'sion of the Saxons to Christianity, Bede 
secords the building of stone churches at Wearmouth and Jarrow, 
in the county of Durham, about 680. As this has been considered 
the starting-point of the history of architecture in England, it will 
be better to give the substcmce of his words: — "A year after the 
monastery of Wearmouth had been built, Benedict crossed the sea 
into Graul, and no sooner asked than he obtained and carried back 
with him masons to build him a sijone chturch in the Roman manner, 
which he had always admired ^" It is possible that portions of the 
two churches still standing on these sites may be of this early 
period. The tower of Monk's Wearmouth is v^ry rude both in 

• ** When St. Aidan was sick, they set up a tent for him close to the wall 
at the west end of the church, by which means it happened that he gave 
up the ghost leaning against a post that teas on the outnde to strengthen the 
wall." The church was twice destroyed by fire, but "it would not touch 
that post, although in a most miraculous manner the fire broke through the 
very holes in it, wherewith it was fixed to the building, and destroyed 
the chxixeh..**—Bede, Hist. Ecelea., lib. iiL c. 17. 

' See Companion to the Glossary of Architecture, p. 10, and Chron. Petri- 
bnrg., p. 8. 

K In A.D. 652 St. Finan built a church in the Island of Lindisfame : 
'* Nevertheless, after the manner of the SeotSy he made it not of stone, but 
of hewn oaky and covered it with reeds." Eadbert afterwards took off the 
thatch, and covered it, both roof and walls, with lead. Bede, lib. ill. c. 25. 

^ Bede, Vita Abb. Wiremuth et Gerv., ed. Giles, p. 364. 
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detign and workmanahip. The present churdi at Jarrow is of early 
Norman chaiuoter^ bat there ai^>ear to be parts of an earlier stmc- 
toie built in. Dr. Baine has demonstrated that these two churches 
were rebuilt about 107<> ^ * 






4. Fra^menti of Roman Mooldin^s built in at Hexham. 

Before the end of the seventh century stone churches were built 
by St Wilfrid at York, Ripon, and Hexham. At York there are 
no remains of this period, the church having been several times 
rebuilt, and the earliest portions now remaining are the foundations 
of the early Norman one. But at Ripon and Hexham are crypts 
closely resembling each other in plan, dimensions, and character : 
they are evidently very early ; and at Hexham bits of Boman orna- 
mented mouldings are built into the walls, which is generally an in- 
dication of early work. The plan of these crypts is a small oblong 
cell, with very massive walls, and a passage in the thickness of the 
walls round three sides of the cell : these passages are not level, but 
ascending and descending, and there are small openings at intervals, 
as if for persons to look into the cell, or possdbly for confession. 
They are popularly called confessionals, but this name is so com- 

< See his Account BoUb of Jarrow and Wearmouth. 8vo., Durham, 1854. 
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A. PRsent entnuHe, h iqniire pl[ 7 ft. long b; ! ft. T In. bmd, ud sbonl 
IS ft. deep to the Ixmom IbtcI of (he crypt 

B. An iin!tiedishuDber,e(l.llii. hySft-Tto., hetghtta topofmof.Sft. 1 
reoenln the nil, csTity tx the boHom. 

C. Iheceltuianbedctiuiber, ISft.4iii.bTSft.,BUiebelKhtuB,thne 
■qiian rcGeaees hi side wallA, vlcb 4 cavity hi the bottom itone, (perhepe for 
holy witer, at lot a liunp,] imd a tnnnel-Bhaped hoQow atxm; a (tone 
bracket st the eut end, *g shewn Is plan. 

D- A imall chimber, (pohited (rluigiil&r roof, formed irlth Urge flat 
■toiK*,] ift.lin.1>ySft.ahi.; h^httompei otn»f, Sft. 

E. A puuge, Sft. Shi. broad, length (o angle Bftflin., elbov Itt., flat 
roof coreted with large etonea. 

F. A small chamber, 6 ft. by S ft. 6 hi., wllh a polnt«d triangular loof, 
nmeaaD. 

G. Apauage,!ft.«hi.bnMd,aft.eln.tdt:li,lengthtoangle, ISft-Shi., 
elbow Co Dortli, 4 ft., walled ap with dry atone*. 

YL A Koman hucrtbed Blab forma the cover to this angle of the paauge. 

The dotted half-circlefl aX the openinga from one chamber to another, are 
arched doorways about 9 ft. 3 hi. In hdght. 

The crypt at Bipon ig ■hnllar u to the general plan of paaaagee ronnd 
three ildci of a central cell, but the entrancea are not arranged quite In the 
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monly given to any part of a ohuroh of which the use ia not obvious, 
that no importance can be attached to it. The ascending and 
descending passages, however, coincide exactly with the description 
given by Eddius, in his Life of Wilfrid \ and the toincidence is too 
remarkable to be considered as acddentaL They seem to indicate 
that these crypts were used on certain occasions for the exhibition 
of the relics of the saint, according to an ancient custom still in 
common use on the Continent : the &ithful descend by one stair- 
case, pass along the narrow passage, look through the opening in 
the wall at the relics, and then pass on, ascending by the other stair- 
case ; or sometimes are allowed to pass through one comer of the 
inner chamber, or cell, and touch the coffin of the saint. 

In the year 710 Bede records that Naitan, king of the Picts, sent 
messengers to Ceolfrid, abbot of Jarrow, and prayed to have archi- 
tects sent him to build a church in his nation after the Roman man- 
ner, promising to dedicate the same in honour of St. Peter, " and 
Ceolfrid sent the architects as he desired." This probably records 
the first introduetion of stone churches into Scotland. 

In the ninth century many churches were destroyed in the incur- 
sions of the Danes, and although Alfred exerted himself greatly 
after the restoration of peace, and employed a sixth part of his 
income ** in the erection of new edifices in a manner admirable and 
hitherto unknown to the English," no buildings ef his age are known 
to exist 

In the tenth century we are told by William of Malmesbury, that 
** King Athelstan and Archbishop Odo built and repaired many 
monasteries :" the word monastmium at this j>oriod, and long after- 
wards, frequently means only a church, with three or four priests 
attached to it. In Osbom*s Life of St. Dunstan imention is made of 
the building, or re-building, of many churches and monasteries by 
King Edred and King Edgar. The Saxon Chronicle and the Peter- 
borough Chronicle botfli record the 4>uilding or restoring of many 
churches and monasteries by St. Athelwold, and Ordericus Vitalls 
mentions that St. Dunstan, St. Oswald, and St. Athelwold built 
twenty-six alft>eys or nunneries. IHie large number of them, and 
the rapidity with which they were built, shew ihat they were 
of wood. 

A curious poetical description ef the rebuilding of Winchester 

k See Obseryations on the Crjrpt of Hexham Churoh, Northumberland, 
by T. Hudson Turner, Esq., in the Archeological Journal, vol. 11. p. 2S9. 
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Cathedral by St. Athelwold has been preserved, which is very mag- 
niloquent, but leaves no doubt that the material was stone, that it 
had a crjrpt, and was considered one of the most magnificent works 
of that age in England ; yet within a century afterwards this church 
was so much out of repair, or then considered so small, that Bishop 
Walkelyn found it necessary to build an entirely new one on 
another site. At the end of this century many churches were 
again destroyed by the Danes, who overran sixteen counties, and 
besieged London. It is most probable also that at this period the 
Christians in England' partook of the general belief of CSiristendom, 
that the world was to come to an end in the year 1000, and of the 
lethargy which accompanied that beUef. 
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6. Tower-orch ot the supposed Saxon character. Bamack, Northamptonshire. 



CHAPTER II. 
The Eleventli Century. 

THE architecture of the Middle Ages, from the 
eleventh to the sixteenth century, is usually di- 
vided into certain periods, or styles, for the convenience 
of classification and to assist the memory. These styles 
are by no means arbitrary, ' they are strictly historical 
periods, during which certain characters prevailed, suc- 
ceeding each other in a regular, natural, and well-ascer- 
tained order. The change from one style to another 
was not immediate, it generally took about a quarter of 
a century to effect the transition ; and the last quarter 
of each of the five centuries, from the eleventh to the 
fifteenth, was such a period of change or transition. 
Buildings of the last ten years of a century often be- 
long in style rather to that which follows. 

1. To the eleventh century belong the greater part of 
the buildings supposed to be Saxon. In l^e last quarter 
of the century the Norman style was introduced. 

2. In the twelfth century the buildings belong 
chiefiy to the Norman style. In the last quarter, the 
transition from the Bomanesque, or Norman, to the 
Early English, or first Gothic style, took place. 

3. In the thirteenth century the buildings belong 
to the style which is usually called Early English; 
the last quarter is the period of transition to the Deco- 
rated style. 

4. In the fourteenth century the general character 
is Decorated ; the last quarter is the period of transition 
from the Decorated to the Perpendicular style. 



DIVJSJON or STYLES. Ig 

5. In the fifteenth century the Perpendicular style 
prevailedy and this continued during the first quarter 
of the sixteenth century, though not without symptoms 
of a change even before the close of the fifteenth. 

6. In the sixteenth century the Boman style was 
revived, and the period was called the Renaissance. In 
Italy it was called Cinque Cento, from the Italian mode 
of reckoning : Cinque Cento in Italian signifies what we 
call the sixteenth century. In England this style as- 
sumed a character of its own, and is usually called the 
Elizabethan style. 

This nomenclature and this classification of the styles are alike 
confined to England and English work. The names of First 
Pointed, Middle Pointed, and Third Pointed are general, and were 
intended by their authors to be applied to all Europe. But the 
progress of the art was not entirely simultaneous, and it would be 
entering on too wide a field to attempt to point out the character 
in each country at each period. It will therefore be more con- 
venient to confine our attention to England, and to make use of 
the received terms, which are most generally understood, and most 
applicable to the peculiar features of our own buildings. 

The name of Pointed applied to the Gothic styles is fiirther 
objectionable as being calculated to mislead beginners in the study, 
who are thereby led to attach far too much importance to the form 
of the arch, which is not a safe guide at any period. Many very 
good Gothic buildings, especially castles and houses, have scarcely 
any pointed arches in them, even as late as the Edwardian castles ; 
and, on the other hand, the pointed arch is found in buildings of 
early Norman character, of the time of Henry I., and becomes more 
common than the round arch before the end of the twelfth century, 
in the time of Henry II. The First Pointed style in England is 
therefore the style of the twelfth century, and in the south of France 
of the eleventh. The inventors of this nomenclature applied it to 
the buildings of the thirteenth century, the earliest period at which 
the use of Gothic mouldings and details was fully established ; but 
the introduction of these was not simultaneous with that of the 
pointed arch. 
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Immediately after the year 1000, when the long 
dreaded millennium had passed, the Christian world 
seems to have taken a new start, and was seized with a 
Airore for erecting stone buildings. The Chronicles of 
the period eyerjrwhere bear testimony to the same f£u;ts. 
Eadulphus Glaber, who died in 1045, and appears to 
relate what he had seen, says that so early as the year 
1003 the number of churches and monasteries which 
were building in almost all countries, more especially 
in Italy and in France, was so great, that the world 
appeared to be putting off its old dingy attire and 
putting on a new white robe. "Then nearly all the 
bishops' seats, the churches, the monasteries, and even 
the oratories in the villages, were changed for better 
ones'." 

In the year 1017 Canute succeeded to the throne, 
and soon began to restore the monasterips which had 
been injured or destroyed by the military incursions of 
himseK and of his father : " He built churches in all the 
places where he had fought, and more particularly at 
Aschendune, and appointed ministers to them, who, 
through the succeeding revolutions of ages, might pray 
to God for the souls of the persons there slain." This 
edifice is called in the Latin text Basilica, and is ex- 



» '< Igitur infra supra dictum millesiinum, tertio Jam fere imminente anno, 
contigit in universo pene terrarom orbe prsBcipue tamen in Italia et in 
QalliiB innovari ecclesiarum basilicas, licet plersBque decenter locatte minimi^ 
indiquissent : flBmnlabatur tamen quseque gens Christi-colaram adversu^ 
alteram decentiore frui. Erat enim instar ac si mundns ipse excutiendo 
semet rejecta vetustate, passim candidam ecclesiarum vestem indueret. 
Tunc denique episcopaUum sedium eoclesias pene universas, ac csetara 
quseque diversorum sanctorum monasteria, seu minora yillarum oratoria in 
meliora quique permutayere fideles."— (?/a^ Radulphi Hiatoriee, lib. iii. 
cap. 4, ex bibl. PithsBlf fol. Francof., 1506, p. 27. 
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pressly mentioned as being of stone and lime; at the 
consecration of it, Canute was present himself, and the 
English and Danish nobility made their offerings* All 
these circumstances shew that it was a building of 
considerable importance at that time. Yet William of 
Malmesbury, writing about a century afterwards, says 
that in his time it was " an ordinary church, under the 
care of a parish priest^." 

In 1041 Edward the Confessor succeeded to, and 
carried on, the good work of restoration which had 
been begun by Canute. Many churches and monasteries 
were now rebuilt, and new ones founded, and as the 
masonry and the art of building were improved by 
practice, and by the importation of Norman work- 
men, it is probable that we have some churches of 
this period still remaining. 

Leofrio and his wife Qodiva built many monasteries in this reign ; 
among them Stow in Lincolnshire is mentioned ; and of the present 
church at Stow it is probable that the lower part of the walls of the 
transepts, with the jambs of the arches on the north and south sides 
of the tower, are of this date. It is a curious and interesting cruci- 
form church : the nave is early Norman, the chancel late Norman, 
and a Norman clerestory has been added upon the Saxon walls of 
the transepts ; later arches have also been introduced within the old 
ones, either to reduce the size of the tower, or because the builders 
were afraid to trust the old arches, though these are Norman, built 
upon the Saxon jambs. 

The church of Deerhurst, in Gloucestershire, may also be safely 
assigned to this period, at least the tower of it. The chancel-arch 
"ifinow built up, the original chancel was destroyed in the civil wars, 
and a stone, with an inscription recording the dedication of the 
church in 1058, was dug up on the site of the chancel, and sent to 
Oxford, where it is now preserved among the Arundel marbles. The 

b William of Mahnesbury, Sharpens translaticm, p. 228. 

C 
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w, being dirided intii two parts bj 
> Mlid mUliWith a barrel rault orer 
one diviiioa ealy. 

The diunh of Eirkdal^ in Tork. 
(hire, kleo hu an inioription in the 
]>aiuBh langxu^ rooording ite erec- 
tion b; Eari Tostj, in the time of 
Edward the Coofesur, about 1060. 
Saqieetiiig tliU church the late Hr, 
JEUokman^ with hia imud oaatioui 
□beerred, "Ai thii iowripCion baa 
been remored from iU original place, 
it ii nmr no widenoe of iteelfaa to 
what part of the chiuiDh is Soion ; 
but as the westam doer, dow stopt, 
and the arch to the ebancel, are 
butli of Uiem Ter; rada, though in 
wme degree resembling NonDoa, 
Uie}' oa;, m a careful aiamina- 
tion of them, be oanaiJer«d por- 
tions of the old buildii^," There 
nan be little doubt that aereral of 
th« towera oow genarall; cooridersd 
a* 3axoB belong t« thia reign'. 

The charaeterUtic fbatnres 
of the btuldinga of this style, 
by which they are readily 
distrngniaked, may be briefiy 



The towers are wiUimt buttresses or staircases, and 
are either of £he same dimeoaoiiB from the ground to 

■ Tbdr paialiar shaneter wu first potntcd ont by Mr. Wllllun Twopenf 
to hi> Ikfoid (he bte Ur. Biclunan, who followed up the teatc'a nlth grrat 
dlligouw and aaDfiiH, and devrlbed th«m moat udmlrably. HIa mearches 
luTBiiue bam followed ap b; Mr. M. H. BlaiBm Bid olhen, and the Dnm- 
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the ?ammit, or liiminiBhing by etagea, or, in eome lat« 
examples, slightly battering. The masonry of the earlier 
examples is very rude and irregular, often with tiles 
built in among the stonea, and frequently of the kind 
called herring-bone, and -waa, in many instances, ori- 
g^ally covered with pla^r. There are almost al- 
ways at Ihe angles 
qaomH formed of kng 
stoneB set upright, al- 
ternately with others, 
either long or sboitt, 
laid hori«ontally,being 
what is technicallf- 
called long and sbsri: 
work. In seTeral,in- 
stancee this long and 
short vork is canied 
over the surface of the 
tower in the manner 
of a fVamewDik of 
timber, as in the tower 
of Earl'fl Barton. This 
framework is e 
dently intended 
bind together the radf ■ 
masonry of the walls, fj 
and gives an idet 
their having been ^ ^ 

imitated from timber 

buildings. Each side i^|^^™™,^^cD^^oTm k^" 
of the tower of Somp. ■'^'' ''" '"" "'^^ " "^^ c«rp«iUT-" 
ting Church (see p. 20) ends in a gable, and from thence 
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rises a pyramidal roof, in 
chnrcheB; and this 
was probably the 
mode in which most 
of the towers were 
terminated origin- 
ally, as the parapets 
of all the other ex- 
amples known of 
this character are 
comparatively re- 



ler of the German 




The windows are 
frequently triangu- 
lar-headed; that is, 
the head is formed 
by two straight 
stones placed ob- 
liquely and meeting 
in a point, whilst 
the jambs are form- 
ed either of eingle 
stones, or of long g ^ 
and short work. 
Sometimes the fdn- 
gle windows are mere rude openings in the walls, 
round-headed, and, in many oases, the arch formed of 
tiles set edgeways ; in small windows the head is fre- 
quently cut out of a single stone, and often a frame- 
work of square-edged stones runs quite round the win- 
dow ; the opening is likewise, in many instances, wider 
at the bottom than at the top. Another common feature 



ssLFsr wiyDows. 



is that they are eplayed c 



the outade as well as the 
inude, the win- 
dow beu^ Bet in 
the middle of the 
wall the opening 
widens both ont- 
wards and in- 
wards whereas in 
the wmdowB of 
the htter styles the 
window IB uBiudlf 
placed near the 
outer fiice of the- 
,-, wall and splayed 
within only. The 
double windows 
are either trian- 
gular headed or 
round headed, but 
their chief pecu- 
Uanty eomaBts in 
the divisions of 
the lights these 
are usually not di- 
vided by a piece 
I of masonry, but 
' by a rude kind of 
shaft, or baluster, 
piiuun D-rbunt oi«i«K.™hire. ^* *° ^^ middle 
of the wall, and 
supporting the impost, which is a long stone carried 
through the entire thickness of the walL The door- 
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ways, like the windows, 
loimd-headed, and are 
BometimcB built of 
rough stonea, and pei- 
fectly plain, eome- 
timea, like the win- 
dows, BuiTounded by 
a framework of iquare- 
edgcd stones, with 
plain stones for im- 
posts ; but in some in- 
stances these impMta 
are moulded, or orna- 
mented with flutiBg, 
and the arches are also 
moulded: some of these 
mouldings aie exactly 
like Norman work. 

Sculptures are not 
frequent, but the onwa 
of the Greek form is 
found sculptured in 
several places. In 
general, few mouldings 
are used, and some of 
these are thought to 
resemble Koman rather 
than Nurman work, as 
at SompttDg and Deer- 
hurst. (8eep.l9&20.)u. ^^ 
The chancel-arch and "=""■ 
the tower-arch frequently rem 



cither tnangular-headed o: 




m in the buildings of 
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this class ; thef are distinguished chiefly by the pecnliar 
character of the 
impost mould- 
ings, 'vhich are 
different from 
those of any sab- 
sequent style : ^ 
sometimes mere- ^ ■ 
ly a square tile- \( 
shaped stone is^ 
used, and some- 
l^es the lower 
edge is eham- 
fered off, like the 
common K'orman moulding ; in other cases the mould- 
ings are very angular, as at Bamack and Corhampton. 
The impost frequeatly has its projection inward from 
the jamb of the arch, amd is not carried aliHig the plain 
&ce of the waU. 




14. BaUiT Wmdow nltb Bslunen. Eul'i Buud. 




CHAPTEE in. 
The Early Norman Period. 

THE Konnan style was introdaced into En^and in 
the time of Edward the Confessor ; the long himself 
finmded the great Abbey of Weetmuuter, and many 
of the bmldmgs were erected in his tmie Of this 




chorch he had completed the choir and transepts, which 
were eafficient for the performance of divme service, 
and it was then consecrated, Dec 26, 1065, a few days 
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only before his death. The nave at that time was not 
built : it is probable that a nave was built soon after* 
wards, but of this church we have no remains. The 
dormitory was in all probability building at the same 
time, as the monks who had to perform the service in 
the church must have required a place to sleep in. Of 
this dormitory the walls and the vaulted substructure re- 
maia ; the work is rude and clumsy Norman, with wide* 
jointed masonry, and the capitals left plain, to be painted 
or carved afterwards. It is about as much advauced in 
style as the work in Normandy of the same period, and 
is said to have been built by Norman workmen. The 
original parts of the church of St. Stephen, or the ahhaie 
aux hommes, at Caen, are not more advanced '. 

About the time of the Norman Conquest a great 
change took place in the art of building in England. 
On consulting the history of our cathedral churches, we 
find that in almost every instance the church was re- 
built from its foimdations by the first Norman bishop, 
either on the same site or on a new one ; sometimes, as 
at Norwich and Peterborough, the cathedral was re- 
moved to a new town altogether, and built on a spot 
where there was no church before; in other cases, 
as at Winchester, the new church was built near the 
old one, which was not pulled down imtil after the 
relics had been translated with great pomp from the old 
church to the new. In other instances, as at York and 
Canterbury, the new church was erected on the site of 
the old one, which was pulled down piecemeal as the 
new work progressed. These new churches were in 

* See Gleanings from Westminster Abbey, by 0. 0. Scott. 
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all eases cm a nmch larger and more magnificent scale 
than the oM; they were also eonstracted in a much 
better manner, the Noniian» being far better masons 
than the Saxon». 

^Notwithstanding this superiority of workmanship to 
that which had preeeded it, the einrly Norman masonry 
is extremely rude 
and bad; the joints 
between the stones ^ 
are often from one 
inch to two or 
three inches wide, 
and filled with 

mortar not always j.-.-^^..^;^ 
of rery eood qua- «- 

'' ° * 71. wide JoiJit8« Masonry, CTaapeli in tlie White Tower. 

Uty. In COnSe- London. A.D. 1081. 

qiuenee of this imperfeet constnictiony many of the 
towers fell down within a few years after their erec- 
tion. It i» probable, however, that the workmen em- 
ployed cm these stmctuces were for the most part 
Idaxons, as the N(»rmans mmst have been too much 
employed otherwise during the reign of the Conqueror 
ta exeeute much masons^ work with their own hands. 
Nor were the Norman monks established in sufficient 
numbers: to be able to superintend all the works which 
were going on at this period ; the cathedrals and large 
monasteries must have oceispied nearly all their atten- 
tion. The ordinary parish chiurches which required 
rebuilding must haye been left to the Saxcms themselves, 
and were probably built in the same manner as before, 
with such slight improvements as they might have 
gleaned from the Norman works. 



TBE LOWER TOWN AT LINCOLN. 
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We have a Itroog aanfirmaUon of tbig is the city of Linooln : tho 
Conqaeror h&Ting taken poaaesaion of abont a. quarter of the old oit j 
to build a, castle upon, anil Btahop Bemigim haTiaf- pnrahased 
nearly another qoarter to tniild a cathedral SMd mooaatery, th* 
Saxon mhab tanta were dnven down the hill on whkb the old dtj 
Btand8,and took peeaeadon 
of some- awampr land at 
the foot of tha hm, which 
tbey drained, and redeem- 
ed from the Ana or marahea 
of which neariy all the low 
ODuntiytheDsontdsted. On 
Hug new land they built 
■ereral oburchcs. One of 
these, St Peter's at Oowta. 
or at the Sluiaea, remaina 
nearly entire, and St.Mai7 
le Wigfcrd has retained tJie 
tower butlt at ttiie period l>: 
Thla ia an important and 
intereatiDg fact in the his- 
totT' of avehiteeture, aa it 
•enflrma what waa before 
only a oatoral suppoaitioQ, 
and it enables u> to fill 
u^ a gap r we appeared to 
have scarcely any paiisb 
(hurchea of the eaily Nor- 
man period, but it ii now 
evident that many of the- 
* long liat of rtimchea oalied 
Saxon bdeng tk> a period! : 
subaequent te the Con- 
qaest. The tower of Bt 
Michael's CSiurch, Oiibrd, 
is one of tltese included %y Mr. Rltkman as of the aharacter sup- 
k For thcK putlimlue nspectiiig the dty of Ltoeoln I am indebted to m; 
Iament«d friaid the laie Mr. E. 1. WUhhi, ot that cdty, one af (he mwt 
learned anliieeloglsti of U> day, the anthor of the Gloaniy in Pngin's 
" Specimen!," and Drmocll oftlicletterpieei In tliE works aflb* elder Pnghi, 
the "8peclmau" and "Examples" of Gothic AKtaitectnre. 
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po««d to be Saion, bat the impcsbi of the wicdow-arflhes are quito 
oT Normui obftrootar, and it «u probably built after the ConqueA. 
The tover of Oxford Caatle wu built in tha time of Witliani Rufui, 
bat it liu mueh of ths appeansoe of the nippoaad Saion building*. 

The lata Dr. Ralne, of Dur- 
ham, ha> ahevn by hii very 
oknltal InvectlgBtJcnu that the 
churche* of Monk's Wenrmouth 
•od JaiTow were rebuilt by the 
numke of Dorham after 107^. 
The ohief authority for thia la 
the Chronicle of SjmeoQ of 
Duriuun', The chnroh of 
Honk's Weonnouth could not 
bftve been built on the old nte, 
tor in the accounts of the House 
at Wearmouth for tiie year 
1S60, At old ehwrcK U men- 
Uoned Inoidentally aa used for 
a bam or storehouse*. The date 
of the present oburoh must 
therefore be shortly after 107fi, 
when the roonk Aldwin and his 
two assodaUa were placed there 
by Waloher, biihop of Durham : 
and " vhea the bishop saw the 
monks wiehihl to rdmild the 
ohoroh itself and the ruined 
monasUo dwelling-places, he 
gaie to them tbe vill of Jairow 
with its appendages, tIx. Pres "- " ' 

I ton," Ac The rebuilding "f^io t orti» 
Jarrow was subsequent to that uoni', wein 
of Wearmouth, and if we assign 
ths date of 10S6 to it, we cannot be far wrong 




H SooleEy, toI. xxii., II 



.'1 Wearmouth, published hj the 
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The abbey oburch of St. Albaii*s, built in the time of William the 
Conqueror and William Rufus, as distinctly recorded by contem- 
porary historians, partakes of the Saxon character in many parts: 
we find baluster shafts in abundance, quantities of Roman tiles, and 
other features usually considered Saxon, but there is not the 
slightest doubt that the church was built from the foundations 
after 1077, when the work was commenced by Abbot Paul of Caen. 

The church of Wotton-Wawen, Warwickshire, is of the style 
called Anglo-Saxon : a cell to the Benedictine abbey of Conches, in 
Normandy, was founded here about 1080, by Robert de Tonei| 
standard-bearer to the Conqueror. 

The church of Daglingworth, Gloucestershire, has nearly all the 
Saxon characteristics, excepting that the masonry and workmanship 
are better than any early Norman work, and it cannot, in fact, haye 
been built before the time of Henry I. 

The old church at Bradford, Wiltshire, is one of the most perfect 
examples of the class called Anglo-Saxon : the Impost mouldings and 
other features correspond exactly with them, and the exterior is 
ornamented with shallow arcading of very unusual character, being 
only incised in the surface of the stone, and not regularly built as 
arches, nor projecting, so that this ornament might have been cut at 
any subsequent time after the church was built, but it is itself of rude 
and early character. The masonry is fine-jointed and much better 
than is usual in buildings of this class ; this may be partly accounted 
for by the excellent quality of the material, and the situation, in the 
midst of quarries of excellent stone, of the quality usually known as 
Bath stone, an oolite very similar to the Caen stone ; but this is not 
sufficient to account for the absence of wide joints of mortar, which 
are an invariable characteristic of all early masonry. Fine-jointed 
masonry was not introduced before the end of the eleventh century, 
as is proved by the examination of every building whose date can 
be ascertained to belong to an earlier period. 

It is customary to date tlie introduction of the Kor- 
man style into England from the Konnan Conquest, in 
1066, although perhaps the remainder of the eleyenth 
century may be considered as a period of transition, just 
as the last quarter of each of the three following cen- 
turies was a period of transition £rom one style to an- 
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other; and it may be well to obserye, that in all such 
periods, not only were buildings of a mixed character 
erected, but some bnildings were almost entirely in the 
old style, others altogether in the new one: this has 
been called by Professor Willis an oveilapping of the 
styles, and generally lasts from twenty to thirty years. 
In treating of the Norman period we must bear in mind 
that Normandy was thea a proTinoe of the same king- 
dom, and that the intercourse between Kent and Nor- 
DLandy was at least as &e(|aent and as easy SiS between 
Yorkshire and Devonshire ; so that although th^e are 
certain marked provincialisms, there is no real differ- 
ence or priority of style in one province over the other, 
after the Norman power was fully estabHshed in Eng- 
land. It is customary to point to the two great abbey 
churches at Caen, founded and endowed by William 
and Matilda, as models to be referred to, and as prov- 
ing the great advance of Normandy over England ; but 
tids is, in a great degree, a mistake, arising from the 
eommon error of confusing the date of the foundation 
of a monastery with that of the erection of the existing 
ehurch : a small part only of the ehureh of St. Stephen 
at Caen is of the time of the Conqueror, and a still 
«maller part of that of the Holy Trinity, which is con- 
fiiderabiy later than the other. 

In tiie .i^urch of St. Stepken there is work in the Norman style 
of three distinct periodSt The first, c. 1060, is almost entirely con- 
cealed by the later additions and alterations, and can only be seen 
by diligent search ; it is wide-jointed, and these wide joints of mortar 
are finished with care, projecting and overlapping the stones 
slightly, even in parts where they never could have been intended 
to be seen, thus shewing the custom of the age when it was built. 
It agrees exactly with the woo-k of the time of Edward the Con- 
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feasor at Westminster. All those pftrts of the church usuallj known 
. by engravings belong to the second and third periods, although 
a laige part of the fabric probably belongs to the first The aisles 
appear to have been originally oorered by wooden roofs only, 
.and the triforium gallery separated from the aisles below by a 
wooden floor. At the second period, a 1090, the aisles were 
vaulted with simple groined vaults without ribs : to this period also 
belong the two western towers and the present west Iront, which 
are built up against the original west front still existing behind 
them, separated by a straight joint quite through the whole build- 
ing; each of the present towers consisting; in £EUBt, of three sides 
only, the fourth being a part of the original west front. The work 
of the second period is of fine-jointed masonry, but very plain and 
early looking. 

At the third period, c. 1160, the large vault over the central space 
was introduced, cutting across the old clear-story windows, the heads 
of which appear above the vault ; at this period also the whole of 
the ornamentation of the interior was changed, the inner face of tiie 
wall being faced with a thin coat of fresh ashlar, as may be dis- 
tinctly seen in the clear-story gallery. The triforium arcade is also 
quite different from that of the second period, as is seen by com- 
paring it with the one bay of that work which exists in each of the 
western towers. The cause of the great vault being sexpartite, and 
the clear-story windows so irregular, probably is, that each alternate 
pier of the original work was much more massive than the inter- 
mediate ones, in order to carry transverse arches across the nave to 
support the heavy timbers of the early roof, as in several of the 
' Basilicas at Rome, in the church of C^risy, near Bayeux, founded by 
the father of the Conqueror, and in many buildings of later date, 
such as the halls at Conway and Carnarvon, and at Mayfield. At the 
abbaie aux dames, or church of the Holy Trinity^ at Caen, there is work 
corresponding to that of the second and third periods at the abbaie 
aux hommea^ or St Stephen's, but none that is visible belonging to the 
first period; the masonry is all fine-jointed, and the ornaments 
agree with the later parts of St Stephen's. This church was origin- 
ally consecrated in the same year that it was founded, which makes 
it probable that the original structure was of wood only. 

The church of St Nicholas at Caen is usually cited as an example 
of very early Norman work, but its history is very doubtful, and the 
work does not agree with other early work in the same town : it is 
probably not earlier than 1100. 
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That portion of St. Stephen's which really bebngs to this time 
agrees exaotiy with the work of the early Norman biahops in Eng« 
land, and we find the same throoghout the Norman period. The 
abbey ohuroh at Qmiy was the model most extensively followed, 
both here and in Normandy, for a considerable period. Unforta« 
nately, this model church has been destroyed. 

The abbey church at Jumidges deserves to be partioolariy noticed, 
as it is a most interesting ruin, and was consecrated the year after 
the Conquest ; it is of extremely plain and early Norman character, 
and the capitals were ornamented with painted foliage instead of 
sculpture ; some of these still remain* 

The most important buildings of the time of the Con- 
queror and of William EuAis are the Norman castles or 
keep-towers, and although many of these were rebuilt 
in the following century, there are still many of this 
period remaining, as London, Dover and Eochester in. 
Kent, iN'ewcastle in Northumberland, Appleby and 
Carlisle in Cumberland, Brougham in Westmoreland, 
Richmond and Conisborough in Yorkshire, Forchester 
in Hampshire, Guildford in Surrey, (Goodrich in Here- 
fordshire, Norwich and Castle Eising in Norfolk, Hed- 
ingham and Colchester in Essex. Some of these are 
probably later than this date, and belong to the twelfth 
century, as Eochester and Hedingham, but most of 
them, if not all, were founded at this early period. 
Eochester is said to have been entirely rebuilt. But 
from the uniformity of plan — a massive square tower, 
with a square turret at each angle of small projection, 
and a flat buttress up the centre of each face— and the 
general plainness of the work, it requires a careful exa* 
mination of each of these buildings to ascertain to which 
period it belongs. The only parts where any ornament 
is to be found are usually the entrance-doorway and 
staircase, and the chapel, and these are commonly 
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rather late Ifonmm. There ie frequently a solid wall 
in the middle dividing the keep into two portions, with 
no communication in the lower part. The passageB for 
commnnication hetween one part of the building and 
another are made in tiie thickness of the walls, the 
central part having been divided by floors only, and 
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not vaulted, in the earlier examples. Onnned Btone 
vanlte irere iutrodaced inwards the end of the eleventh 
century in caatles as well as in churches ; rib- vaulting 
not before the twelfth. 

The number of churches which were commenced in 
the reign of the Conqueror and bia successor was bo 
great, that it ia impossible to notice tiiem oU, but few 
of them were completed nntil after 1100; It was not, 
indeed, until after 1080 that the conutrj' was suffici- 
ently settled for much building to be begun. 




Ibe ohapd in the White Toirer, London (20). is one of the b««t and 
most perfect eiampl«B of tbis period ; its ch&ncter ia mBasiTe utd 
plain, though the work ia well executed. Ita plan is oblonf;, ooiuigt- 
Idg of a nave nith narrow aialea whicb stand on the thickQesa of the 
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walls, and it has plain barrel-vaults ; the pillars are short and thiok, 
and most of the capitals are plain, but some have a little orna- 
ment carved upon the abacus and capital, apparently some time 
after the construction was completed, being within easy reach. 

Part of the nave of Rochester Cathedral was built by Bishop 
Gundulph, who was also the architect of the White Tower. The naye 
and transepts of Ely were erected by Abbot Simeon, brother of 
Bishop Walkelyn. Part of the west front of Lincoln was built by 
Bishop Bemi, or Bemigius, between the years 1085 and 1092 : the 
small portion which remains of this work is a very valuable Gpeci- 
men of early Norman, the more so that the insertion of later and 
richer Norman doorways by Bishop Alexander, about fifty years 
afterwards, enables us to compare early and late Norman work, 
while the junctions of the masonry leave no doubt of the fact that 
these doorways are insertions, and therefore confirms the early date 
of the three lofty arches under which they are inserted. A com- 
parison of the capitals and details of these two periods, thus placed 
in juxtaposition, is extremely interesting*. The wide-jointing of 
the masoniy and the shallowness of the carving distinguish the old 
work from the new. Several capitals of the later period are inserted 
in the older work, as is shewn on careful examination by the jointing 
of the masonry, and by the form of the capitals themselves : the 
earlier capitals are short, and have volutes at the angles, forming 
a sort of rude Ionic ; the later capitals are more elongated, and 
have a sort of rude Corinthian, or Composite foliage. 

The crypt and transepts of Winchester Cathedral are of this 
period, built by Bishop Walkelyn on a new site, as has been men- 
tioned. 

In the time of William Eufos the work bo well begun 
by the Norman bishops was carried on yigorouslyy until, 
before the close of this century, every one of the Saxon 
cathedrals was undergoing the same process of destruc- 
tion to be rebuilt on a larger scale and in a better 
manner. The portions which remain to us of the work 
of this reign are the crypt of "Worcester, the crypt, 
the arches of the nave, and part of the transepts of 

• An engraving of this tnoA may be seen in the Vettuia Jfonumenta, 
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Gloucester, the choir and transepts of Durham, the 
nave and transepts of Christchurch in Hampshire, the 
choir and transepts of Norwich. 

The history of Canterbury Cathedral has been so carefully pre- 
served by oontemporary reoords, and these have been so thoroughly 
investigated by Professor Willis, and compared with the existing 
structure, that we may almost put a date upon every stone of this 
magnificent fabric ; it is therefore our best and safest guide in the 
study of architecture in England. The work in the older part of 
the crypt agrees exactly with that at Lincoln, and the other early 
Norman works above mentioned. The crypt is, however, not part 
of Lanfranc*s work, for it is remarkable that his church was en- 
tirely pulled down and rebuilt by his successor, St. Anselm, between 
1096 and 1110, under the direction of Priors Emulf and Conrad. 
Even in the time of Gtervase, writing in 1170, he says, " You must 
know, however, good reader, that I nevw saw the choir of Lan- 
franc, neither have I been able to meet with any description of it : 
Eadmer indeed describes the old church, which before the time of 
Lanfranc was constructed after the Roman manner ; also he men- 
tions, but does not describe, the work of Lanfranc, which succeeded 
this old church, and the choir of Conrad, constructed in the time 
of St. Anselm." From this we may fairly conclude that the work of 
Lanfranc was of very inferior character; 

During the first fifteen or twenty years of the twelfth 
century, and of the reign of Henry I., there was no 
perceptible change of style ; the numerous great works 
which had been begun during the preceding twenty 
years were carried on, and many of them were completed. 
During this period we have accounts of the dedications, 
— ^which shew that the work was sufficiently forward for 
part of the church to be used, — of Ely, Rochester, Win- 
chester, Hereford, St. Alban's, GHoucester, the choir of 
Durham, Norwich, Canterbury, and some others. Seve- 
ral new works were commenced also, as Tewkesbury 
Abbey, St. Botolph's, Colchester, the nave of Durham, 



the choir of Peterborough, ajid Reading Abbey : bnt ire 
do not find any difference between the early parts of 
theae and those which 
immediately preceded 
tfaem It may also be 
observed tiiat there is 
no difference whatever 
between those which , 
were built on the sites < 
of the Sazon cathedialB, 
and those which were 
DOW first erected on en- 
tirely new sites. 

Early in Uie tvelfth oeu 
tory occanred tlie ^ of Uie 
tower of Winchester Cathe- 
dral celebrated &om the 
peculiar cmnimBtojioeH with 
-whioh It was acoompuiied, 
which sn tbus descnbed by 
WiDiam ot Molmsabory, who 
wai hvlng at the tuna — "A 
fow ooiinti;nien oonTeyed th« 
body [of the king William 
BuAu,] plaoed on a cart 
the cathedral ot Winoheater, 
tlie blood dnppiDg from it all g 
the way Here it was oom- 
mitted to the ground witAin 

tli£ UyueTf attended by many 81- Inwrfo^ of n. TmiMpL winohMur, 
of the DOlnllty, but lamented 

by few. The neit jeex the ^^l^'.^^^d^ZufSthl^mli". 
tower fal ; though I forbear "••'^ ""i* cmajon cpa^, uid m 
to mention the diSerenb opi- 

nioni on thli lutgect, lest I ghould leem to asaent too readily to 
munpported triflea ; more especially tbat the building might have 
falXea Ihrmgh inperfia onutnution, even though be had nerer been 
burled there." That tUi waa really the case, the building itself 
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tSotdt QB abundant eridenoe^ and prores that arsn the Noimans at 
thin period were idll bad masoni, and Tsry imperfectlr aoquainted 
with Om prineiple* of oonatniotion. The tower which was robniit 
■oon after Iha fkll la atiU atandin^ and the ei 




C. a^-ttoty, DrClere4t 



iA that the pfer-archea, trifbrium, 
8JO all nearly of eqnil heigbt, 
t In th« Norman >tjle, but not 
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maaoniy vrMch wera piled together to Eapport it, and pievent it 

material as clear]; to prove that it was tlia work of very mukilflil 
builders. 

This example (21, SS, 23,) is Taluable to ns also in 
anotlier respect : the two transepts were only partially 
injured by the fell of the tower ; the greater part of both 
of them belongs to the original work; the jonction of 
Uke old work and the 
new can be distinctly ^ 
traced ; and here we . 
beg^ to find a dif- 
ference of character I I I '.i., ;,i,', 
in the new work, \ \ \~\ - -n:^'--^r^ 
and a mark by 
which we can read- 
ily distinguiah one 
&om the other : tlie 
joints between tiie 

atones in the old work are wide, filled with a great 
thickness of mortar; in the new work they are oom- 
panttirely fine, often leaving room for scarcely more 
tiian to pass a knife : the one is called "wide-jointed 
masonry," the other " fine-jointed masonry," and this 
istthe best and safest distinction between early and late 
Norman work ; the rule is almost of universal appli- 
cation. In confinnation of this we may cite another 
passage &om William of Ualmesbnry, describing the 
work df his own time, and what he had probably seen 
himself: — " He [Koger, bishop of Salisbury] was a pre- 
late of great mind, and spared no expense towards oom- 
pleting Ms designs, especially in buildings; which may 
be seen in other places, but more particularly at Sails- 
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bury and at Malmeaburyy for there be erected extensive 
edifices at vast cost, and with surpassing beauty, the 
courses of stone being so correctly laid that the joint de- 
ceives the eye, and leads it to imagine that the whole wall 
is composed of a single block" The buildings here 
alluded to were erected between 1115 and 1139, this 
may then fairly be considered as the turning-point be- 
tween early and late Norman work ; and here it will 
be convenient to pause in our history, and describe the 
characteristic features of early Norman work. It will 
be desirable, in the first place, again to call in the evi- 
dence of an eye-witness to the change, and this we are 
fortunately able to do. G^rvase the monk, in his de- 
scription of the reconstruction of Canterbury Cathedral 
after the great fire, draws this contrast between the 
old and the new work : — 

" It has been stated that after the fire nearly all the old portions 
" of the choir were destroyed, and changed into somewhat new and 
" of a more noble fashion ; the difference between the two works may 
" now be enmnerated. The pillars of the old and new work are alike 

in form and thickness, but different in length : for the new pillars 
' were elongated by almost twelve feet. In the old capitaU the work 

was plain, in the new ones exquisite in sculpture. There the circuit 
" of the choir had twenty-two pillars, here are twenty-eight There 
" the arches and everything else was pledn, or sculptured wUh an axe 
** and not wUh a diisd (84); but here, almost throughout, is appro- 
" priate sculpture. No marble columns were there, but here are in- 
" numerable ones. There in the circuit around the choir the vaults 
" were plain, but here they are arch-ribbed, and have key-stones. 
" There a wall set upon pillars divided the crosses [transepts] from 
" the choir, but here the crosses are separated from the choir by no 
'* such partition, and converge together in one key-stone, which is 
" placed in the middle of the great vault, which rests upon the four 
" prindpal pillara There, there was a ceiling of wood decorated 
*' with excellent painting, but here is a vault beautifiUly constructed 
' ' of stone and light tufa. There was a single trif orium, but here are 
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"Iwoin tliaohoir.iindB tMrd in tlie ude of th« church. All TrMoh 
" will be better undenrtood ty ingpooKon than by any deBoription," 




It will at onee be seen that althougli this is a de- 
scription of & particular building a great deal of it ia 
of general application It is not probable that if the 
workmen employed on the early Norman buildings 
were accustomed to the free ubs of the ehisel, they 
would have used the axe only in bo important a work 
as the glonouB choir of Fnor Conrad who completed 
St. Anselm s work. Accordmgly we find in early Nor- 
man woi^ tiiat the chisel was very little need; most 
of die ornaments are such as can be readily worked 
with the 0^ and whatever sculpture there is appears 
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to have been executed afterwards, tor it was a gene- 
ral practice to execute eeulpture after the Btoneg were 
placed, as is erident in the early work at Westminster ; 
some of the capitals in the crypt of Canterbury are only 
half finished to this day (25), 
the work of carving having 
probably gone on until it was 
stopped by the great fire. If 
the sculpture is early, it is 
very mde, and the work is 
shallow ; of which the font at 
East Meon, in Hampshire, is 
a good example. 

Although the roo& of the 
aisles at Canterbury had been 
vaulted, the choir itself had a 
fiat boarded celling, painted 
like that still remaining at 
Feterborongh. The builders 
of the early Gorman period 
did not venture to erect a' 
vault over so large a space; 
we do not find any early vault 
over a space above twenty feet 
wide, and few of bo wide a 
span. Ifany of oui Korman 
cathedrals still have timber 
roofs over the lai^ spaces, ^i^ 
and the aides vaulted. In ott'-'^-"™"'?.'.-"- 
Normandy vaults were more frequently used than in 
England, even at this early period ; and this was still 
more the case In subsequent times, for the flue open 
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timber roofs for which some parts of England are dis- 
tinguished are unknown in Normandy, where almost 
every village church is vaulted over. 

Here it may be well to mention, that down to the 
early 19'onnan period the eastern limb of a cruciform 
church, or the chancel of a plain oblong plan, was 
always short, rarely more than a single square, or at 
the utmost two squares, in length, and was frequently 
terminated by a round east end called an apse. Imme- 
diately after this period the, custom of lengthening fhe 
eastern limb of the church became so general that the 
original dimensions have been almost lost sight of. The 
history of nearly every one of our cathedrals gives the 
same result: first, the choir was lengthened by the 
addition of a presbytery, and afterwards still further 
by adding a lady-chapel, which did not come in until 
quite the end of the twelfth century. 

In parish churches the same custem was imitated as 
&r as means would allow ; but in many instances the 
ground-plan of these has never been altered. Gassing- 
ton, in Oxfordshire, has an original Norman vaulted 
chancel, just one square bay eastward of the tewer; at 
Ifiey a second bay has been added at a subsequent 
period, but the origLnal termination may be distinctly 
traced ; at Stewkley the origLnal plan has been preserved. 

Gervase and "William of Malmesbury have ftimished 
us, as we have seen, with a clue by which to dis- 
tinguish the work of the early Norman period from 
that of a later age, namely, wide-jointed masonry, and 
shallow sculpture executed chiefly with the axe in- 
stead of the chisel. The best and safest test is the 
wide-jointed masonry, where it is found; but in some 
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cases the joints con hardly be said to be either wide 
or fine, they are of a moderate width, and not of 
marked character either way. 

Thus early iN'orman work may generally be distin- 
guished by being much plainer than late, but as plain 
work is not always early, a few other characteristic fea- 
tures may be mentioned. The arch is generally at first 
not recessed at all, afterwards only once recessed, and the 
edges are either square, or have a plain round moulding 
cut upon them; the zigzag ornament is used, but not 
so abundantiy as at a later period ; the dripstone is fre- 
quentiy ornamented with what is called the hatched 
moulding; the billet is also used, but sparingly, and 
perhaps not before 1100, and is found in the early parts 
of Peterborough, but not in the later parts. The head 
of the door is generally square with a round arch over 
it, and the intermediate space under the arch, called the 
tympanum, is either left plain, or ornamented with 
shallow sculpture of rude character. 

See examples at the White Tower (20), and Winchester (88). 

The windows are generally plain, small, round- 
headed, and single lights, except the belfry windows : 
small circular openings are also a common feature, as in 
the clear-story of Southwell Minster. 

Some of the other distinctions between early and late 
Norman work will be more convenienUy pointed out 
under the respective heads of Doorways, Windows, 
Arches, &c. 

Early I^orman buildings were generally low, and the 
walls have frequentiy been raised in the later Norman 
period, as at Canterbury, where, as we have seen, the 
side walls were raised about twelve feet. 
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We have now anived at tlie period of thoae kich 
NoKKAn c&DBCHES whioh may still be consideTed aa 
amonget the glories of out land. 

It is veiy remarkable that bo laige a number of build- 
ings of the rich character which generally distingaisheB 
this style shoidd all have been built in about half a 
century, from 1120 to 1170 or 1180; yet sudi is clearly 
the case. The early Norman style has bebn already 
described; the latfi or rich Norman la chiefly charao- 
terized by the 
abundance of 
ornament and 
the deep cut- 
ting, the ab- 
sence of which 
is the chief cha- 
racteristic of the 
earlier period. 

Before we pro- 
seed to describe it, 
tt few of the build- 
ings known to bare 
beenereoted at this 

Peterborougli Ca- 
tlivdral waa begun 
from its fouDdn- 
tiooB Id 1117 by 
John de Seei, who 
fbnned the plan of 
the whole of it, 
which waa rigidtf 
cenied out hy his 
1143 ; the work is very good, 
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but not very rich. The Nomum tower at Bury St Edmund's was 
commenced in the same year^ 1117f and finished in 1180 ; the porch 
is an addition about half a century later. The nave of Norwich was 
built between 1122 and 1146 ; the work is still very plain^ being in 
continuation of the previous work. Castor Church, Northampton- 
shire, bears an inscription recording its dedication in 1124 ; the 
tower is good, rich Norman work ; the omaqaents are the hatched, 
the square billet, and the scollop, all of very simple character, shal- 
low, and easily worked. Fumess Abbey was founded in 1127, but 
▼ery little of the original work remains. Canterbury Cathedral, the 
work of Prior Emulf, under St. Anselm, was consecrated in 1180, 
and Rochester, where Emulf had become bishop, in the same year ; 
so that we need not be surprised at finding more ornament in 
parts of these two cathedrals than is quite consistent with the 
usual character of early Norman work, and the same omamente 
repeated in both these churches (26)* St. Martin's Prioiy at 
Dover was founded in 1181 ; the refbctory is still standing, and 
is a good example of plain Norman work, neither very early nor 
▼ery late. 

The Augustinian priory of Dunstable, in Bedfordshire, was also 
founded in 1131 ; the original parts of the west front and of the nave 
are remarkably fine and rich Norman work. 

The Cistercian abbey of Rievaulx, in Yorkshire, was also founded 
in 1131, by Walter Espee ; the original work is Norman, with pointed 
arches : we have not the date of dedication, but the privileges 
granted by the Pope in 1160 would shew that the buildings were 
then completed. Fountain's Abbey, Yorkshire, also of this Order, was 
founded in 1182, by Thurston, archbishop of York ; and buildings of 
the monastery, including half of the oratory, or chapel, were burnt 
in 1140. The remains of this great abbey are extensive, and include 
not only the church, but considerable parts of the domestic buildings 
also ; parts of them are pure Norman, other parts are of transitional 
and later character. The church vras refounded in 1204, but part 
of the nave certainly belongs to the original structure. The offices 
are mentioned as building in 1139'^ at the expense of Alexander, 
bishop of Lincoln, and are pure Norman work. The eastern part of 
the church, in which were nine altars, in imitation of Durham, 
belongs to the thirteenth century. 

f Hon. Ang., vol. v. p. 299. 
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St Bartholomew's Church in 'Smithfield was the churoh of the 
Augustmian priory founded in 1123 by Bahere, the king's jester 
or minstrel, and he obtained a charter fix>m the king in 1133, by 
which time it is probable that the buildings were in an adTanoed state. 
It has been mentioned that three Greek travellers of noble fiunily 
were present at the foundation, and foretold the future importance 
of the church r. They were probably merchants from Byzantium, 
and it has been conjectured that they were consulted by the founder 
respecting the plan and architectural character of the church. The 
aisle round the apse remains in a very genuine state, and agrees 
with this period ; it is of rather early Norman character, with trans- 
verse arches, which are of the horse-shoe form, and the vaults are 
slightly domical, — that is, the centre of each bay is higher than the 
sides. The upper part of the choir is of later date than this aisle ; 
the central tower is not square, and the arches are transitional, two 
being round and two pointed, with mouldings and details of much 
later character than those of the aisle ; the nave has been destroyed, 
and the vaults of the aisles have parts of modem houses built 
upon them. Domes are the peculiar feature of the Byzantine style, 
and buildings that are partly derived from this style have their 
vaults of a domical form, though not high enough to become actual 
domes. 

In the same year, 1133, Porchester Church, Hampshire (63), was 
founded \ the west front is a good example of the usual character of 
this period. Buildwas Abbey, in Shropshire, was founded in 1135 ; it 
is fine and rich Norman work. In the same year Castle Acre Priory 
church, in Norfolk, was commenced ; it is one of the best specimens 
of rich Norman work, and was completed in 1148. St. Cross Church, 
near Winchester, was founded in 1136 ; much of the early part is 
very plain, part of it is transition, but the work appears to have 
been suspended for several years, probably for want of funds. In 
1148, St. Augustine's Priory, Bristol, was founded; the gateway 
and the chapter-house are fine examples of late, rich Norman work. 
Kirkstall Abbey, Yorkshire, was removed to its present site in 1152, 
and the church finished in 1182 ; part of the work is good Norman, 
and the later part transition. Bayeux Cathedral, in Normandy, vras 
partly rebuilt between 1160 and 1170 ; the arches of the nave, of this 
period, are of late and rich Norman work. 

c Men. Ang., vol. vi. p. 294. 
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The Bich Doosvats form one of the most important 
features of late If ormamrork; they are generally round- 
headed, very deeply recessed, and frequently have 
shatta in the jambe. The tympannm is frequently filled 
with rich Bcnlpture, -which becomes deeper and better 
executed oe the style advances. The mouldings are 
numerous, but not of much Toriety in section, conBiBt- 
ing chie&y of round and quarter-round members, bat 
all preserving a general square outline. Theee mould- 
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ings, however, as well as the jamha and ahsfta, are 
firequently entirely ovwlaid with ornament, which, 




though of a peculiar and somewhat rade character, 
produces great richneBS of effect; and few features of 
churches are more generally admired than rich Norman 
doorways. 

The "Windows are in general long and rather narrow 
rannd-headed openings, but sometimes of two lights 
divided by a shaft, included under one arch, more 
especially in beUries; in rich buildings they are fre- 
quently ornamented in the same manner as the door- 
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vaye, with recessed 
arches, zig-zag and 
other moiildingB, as 
at Iffley, Oxford- 
Bhire(2&),and Bome- 
timeB with sculp- 
ture; other exam- 
ples have shafts in 
the jambs carrying 
thearch-D 

and others are quite 
plain At Castle 
Bismg, Norfolk, is 
a very nch late ex- 

with inter- 
Becting arcades on 

Bide, oma- 
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mented chiefly with 
the lozenge mould- 
ing (30) InEomsey 
Abbey Hampahire 
(31) Waltham Ab- 
bey, Easex, Christ 
Church Cathedral, 
Oxford and very 
many other exam- 
ples the clear-Btory 
window has a small- 
er blind arch on 
each side of it, mak- 
ing a triple opening 
withm to a single- 
window and the 
Bhaita of this triple 
Dpenmg are made 
to cairy small shafts 
to the upper arch- 
es This IB a com- 
mon arrangemeEt of 
Normaa clear-story 
windows : at St. 
Stephen's, Caen, 
there is only one 
sub - arch to each 
lightinatead of two, 
but this arises from 
the arrangement of 
the sexpartite vault- 
ing. 
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At Sutton Courtney, Berkshire (32), is a rare example 
of tiie mooldings being carried through, like part of sn 
intersecting arcade. — ~~Z.''——~^ ~ 

At St. Manrice'a, 
York (33), ia a two. 
light window, with 
a sniall round open- 
ing in the head, the 
earliest germ of tra- 
cery; the character 
of the shaft, with 
itB capital and base, 
shews ttuB to be 
Tery late Norman. 
These two last ex- 
amples are intereat- 
ing, as shewing 
some of the early 

tstepa towards tra- 88. si.u.uriCTor.c nxi. 

eery. The fine eir- i^ u» i™>- 

cnlar windows with wheel-like divisions belong to this 
period : Barfresfain, in Kent, is a good example. There 
lEpa usually one in the centre of the west firont, which 
was oalled the oculua, or eye of the building. These 
large round windows are mnch more common on the 
Continent than in England. In Italy there are many 
fine examples, as at Toscanella, Femgia, and Assissi. 
The French also appear to hare always had a particular 
fondness for this kind of window, which in the later 
styles becomes the magnificent rose-window, so often 
the glory of the French chnrches. 

Korman windows are &f less common than the door- 
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waya, having frequently been destroTed to make room 
for thoBe of later styles ; probably for the purpose of 
introdacing the painted glass of those periods, vhioh 
did not snit well nith Hie early windows. 

The Piubs in the earlier period are either square solid 
niBBses of masonry, or recessed at the angles (34), in the 




tame manner as the arches, or they are plun round 
massive pillars, with freqnently only an impost of very 
simple character, but often with capitals. The round 



fluting, 
a rude 
Abbey, 



well 
Peter's, 
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pillars are sometimes ornamented witli a kind of 
as in the crypt at Canterbury, sometimes with 
and shallow zig-zag pattern, as at Waltham 
Durham, and Lindisfarne (36). 

In the later period the pUIars are in general 
massive as in the early part of the style, and £ 
qnently ornamented with small shafts ; and these 
as the pillars are sometimes handed, as at Bt 
Northampton (35). 

The Abcheb are generally round-headed; 
. work they are plain 
and square- edged, 
with or without a 
recess at the angle ; 
sometimes doubly 
recessed, and still 
square-edged, as in 
the early work at 
Westminster (16), 
tte White Tower, 
London (20), and 
the transept of Win- 
chester (21) ; some- 
times moulded, with 
plain round mould- 
ings. In the later 
period they are more 
richly moulded than ■ 
in the early part of 

the style (36): the 't^rtt^^„^'°J^^„'I";^'r' 
chancel - arch espe- taciiss, um oiiar mih ii«'iw aoijos 

cially is very much enriched ; and the western aide, &oing 
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the spectator when looking towards the altar, is generally 
much more ornamented than the eastern side. The 
chancel-arch at Iffley is one of the richest and best 
examples: where there is a central tower, as in that 
instance, both the tower-arches across the church are 
usually ornamented in the same manner ; the side-arches, 
where there are transepts, are frequently much plainer, 
and often pointed. ^Norman arches are not unfrequently 
of the horse-shoe form, but the drawing-in at the im- 
posts is generally slight ; this sometimes may arise from 
a settlement in the foundations only, but arches and 
vaults are often evidently so built. 

In the apse in the White Tower the arches are stilted 
to accommodate them to their position. The arches of 
the triforium are generally wide and low; sometimes 
they are divided by two sub- arches. 

The form of the arch was at all periods dictated 
partly by convenience, and is not to be relied on as a 
guide to the date or style ; but there was a prevailing 
fashion, and that form was usually followed at each 
period, unless there was some reason for changing it, 
which is generally obvious if we look for it. To 
judge of the age of any buildiug we must look at 
the general character of the work, and not seize upon 
some particular feature to ground any rule upon. The 
mouldings are generally the safest guide, but even these 
sometimes require to be quaMed by comparison with 
other parts. 

The shall Abcades which are frequently used as 
decorations of the walls, and for sedilia, have scarcely 
any separate character; they are diminutives of the 
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larger aroboB, except tliat the ahafts are smalls and 
shorter in proportion ; in rich vork they are used botli 
inside and outside of the vails, and firequently on the 
outside of the clear'stoiy, as well as on the inside in 
front of the blind-stoij, now called the triforinm. 
Intersecting arches c)COnr in these arcades from a very 
early period ; and !Mt. Riokman obserres, that whoever 
constmcted them, constructed pointed arebee; and he 
adds, "It ap- 
pears as if the 
round and 
pointed arches , 
were for nearly 
a century nsed 
indiscriminate- 
ly, as was most 
consonant to 
the necessities 
of the work, or 
the builder's 
ideas." At 
Canterbury, an 



cade of inter- 
secting arches 
(23) occurs 
both on the 
inside and out- 
side of the wall 
in St. Anselm's 
tower. The 
work is fre- 
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quently quite as maaeiTe, and in all otlier respecta of bb 
early character, with the poiated arch as with the round 
one; they occur at Malmesbury (37), apparently in the 
work of Bishop Boger, without any other apparent differ- 
ence of character from the rest of the work. The pointed 
arch, taken by itself, is therefore no proof of the change 
of style, nor even of late work. 

The observation of bo careful and accurate an ob- 
server as ICr. Biekman scarcely requires, perhaps, to 
be strengthened by additional examples; but as tlie 
e^ly use of the 
pointed arch, long 
prior to any change 
of style, has not 
been generally ob- 
Berved, it may be 
UBeful to mention 
a few more in- 
stances. Ualmes- 
bniy Abbey, built 
by Boger, bishop 
of Salisbuiy, be- 
twe^i 1 1 15 and 
1139, has already 
been mentioned. 
The church of the 
Holy Sepulchre at 
Jerusalem, which 
is chiefly the work 
of the Cmaaders, 
soon after 1100, 
has pointed arches 
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in that part of it which they built ^. St. Cross Church, 
near Winchester, founded by Henry de Blois in 1136, 
has pointed arches ; and the triforium has intersecting 
arcades, with the intervals left open as windows. To 
these may be added, Fountain's Abbey, Yorkshire, 
founded in 1132 : pointed arches occur in the early part 
of the work, which is of pure l^orman character, and 
appears to have been bmlt before the fire in 1140 ; — and 
Kirkstall Abbey (38), built between 1152 and 1182: 
here the work is of later character, but still pure l^or- 
man. All these are previous to the period of transition, 
and have not transitional mouldings. 

Mr. Gaily Knight and the Duke of Serradifalco have published 
some valuable engravings of the churches in Sicily, built by the 
Norman Count, afterwards King, Roger, between 1129 and 1140 : 
these afford very curious examples of the mixture of Norman and 
Saracenic work, which is only to be found, and could only be found, 
in Sicily. The arches are pointed, and Mr. (Jally Knight considered 
that this was the origin of the introduction of the pointed arch into 
northern Europe : and there is an apparent probability in the theory, 
on account of the frequent intercourse between the Normans in 
Sicily and their countrymen in Normandy and England. Some of 
the examples in England appear, however, to be of nearly as early 
date ; and in the south of France the pointed arch was in common 
use before that time. 

The churches in Palestine, built by the Crusaders during the con- 
tinuance of the Latin Kingdom of Jerusalem, 1100 — ^1187, have 
pointed arches, but no Gothic mouldings or ornaments ; their cha- 
racter is entirely that of French work of the same period, and rather 
that of the south of France than the north ^ 

I may mention also the Cathedral of Bethlehem in France, in the 
county of Nevers, built by the Crusaders after their return from. 



•» See ProfeBsor Willis's History of this very curious and interesting church. 
' See the excellent work of Count Melchior de Vogu6, Lea Egliaes de la 
Terre Sainte; 4to., Paris, 1860. 
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PDlMUne, according to the nill of the Count of Nevers, who had 
founded a cathedral at Bethlehem in Palestine, and died there, bnt 
fbreseeuig the probability that the Cmaaders would be driven out of 
that ooimtiy, made a proviso that m Quoh case hia eatabliahmeDt 
ahould be tranaforrod to hia eetate in Franoe. A amall cathedral, or 
church, waa built there acaordin^ly , and endowed witJi means auffi- 
cdent to support a bishop and chapter; this eHtablishment waa 
Hanotioced b; Uie Pope, and continued to exiat unlil the great 
French Kevolution of 1792, The church is stJU entire, excepting 
the west &ont, although desecrated ; the style of this church is 
pure early French Qothio, without a veatige of Oriental character 
about it. 

1'he Capitals in early . 
work are either plain cubical 
masBes with the lower angles 
rounded off, fonning a Bort ' 
of rude cushion ehape, as at 
Winchester (39), or they 
have a sort of rude volute, 
apparently lu imitation of 
the Ionic, cut upon the 
angles; and In the centre 
of each lace a plain square 
block in the form of tfae 
Tau cross is left project- 
ing, as if to be afterwards ^^ ^^^^ Trim»pt winci.«L=t. 
carved: this remarkable '° '""— * 

feature is found in the 

chapel of the White Tower, London (40), in the early 
part of the crypt at Canterbury, at St. Nicholas, Caen, 
and other early work, but it has never been observed 
in late work. 

The scolloped capital belongs to rather a later period 
than the plain cushion or the rude Ionic, and does not 
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occur before the 
time of Henry I. ; 
as at Stourbridge 
(41), Halmeebnry 
(87), and Khk- 
Btall (38). This 
form of capital 
yraa perhapa the 
moat common of 
all in the frat 
halfofthetwdfth 
centary, and con- 
tinued in use to 
the end of the 
Norman atyle. 

The capitals 
were aometimes 
carved at a period 
Bubeequent totheir 
erection, as in the 
crypt at Canter- 
bury, where eotne 
of the capitals are 
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half finiahed, with 
two sidea blank, and others not carved at all (35). In 
the early work at 'Weatmiiister, before mentioned, this 
ia equally evident. At Caatle Ashby, Northamptonshire, 
is the jamb of a Norman doorway with tlie pattern for 
the Bculptor scratched upon it with the chiael, but never 
executed J. 



ITbetenua 'Mulpture' or' earring' bi^ 



3l UBOall^ ippllHl to the mi 
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In later Konnau 
'work the capitals 
are freqaently orna- 
mented with foliage, 
animals, groups of 
fignirea, &c., in end- 
lees variety. The 
abacus throughout 
the style is the most 
eharacteristio mem- 
ber, and will fre- 
quently distinguish 
a Norman capital 
-when other parts aie 
doubtful. Its sectiou 
is a square with the 
lower part cham- 
fered ofii either by 
a plain line or a 
alight curve ; but as 
the style advanced 
it had other mould- 
ings added (42), and 
the whole are fre- 
quently BO overlaid 
with omoment that 
it is difficult to di8 

tiugULsh the section £^17 Norman Bae 

(or profile) of its mouldings. 

in^ which an uld to havs h«n ■ worked,* and thHe appear to have been 
genenlly worked betore IbCf were pUctd : for inatuue. Uie arch-monldB at 
Iffley. a> In almost all cxea of llg-iag raouldlnga, an not contlnnoui ; eaotl 
atone appean to have twen workpd aeparately, and somewhat cliuuaily fitted 
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The B&bes are at firet very simple, consiating merely of 
a quarter-round moulding ; then of two quarter-ronnde, 
or two and a chamfer ; or else of a round, or a chamfer 
and a quarteT-roiind(43) : aa the alyle advanced they be- 
came more enriched, and the number of members more 
numeroUBt the earlier examples resfmble the Tuscan, 
the later appear to 1 
imitated &om the Attic 
base. They always fol- 
low the form of the shaft 
or pillar, and stand upon -.^^^^s^Jl^y 
a square pedestal or '— -" " J*^/''»^i*»i.i 
plinth; the an^es of 
this square plinth bein^ 
frequently filled up with 
some ornament, called 





ornaments (44) : these '' 
increase in richness and 
boldness as the style ad- 
vances, and their use 
was continued for some time in the subsequent 
style. 

Tee Nicees, on Tabebjiacleb, are small shallow re- 
cesses with round arches, frequently much enriched ; 
they are chiefly placed over the doorways, and gene- 
rally retain the figures which they were constructed 
to receive. These figures being executed in low re- 
Kef upon the surface of the etene, were less liable to 
injury than the figures of the later styles, which are 
carved on separate stones and inserted. The most usual 
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figure is that of Christ (46), diatinguiBhed by the eruci- 




form nimbtis. The Bcolpture is at first very shallow, 
but becomes deeper as the style advances. 

The Mottldikos have been already mentioned in 
describing the doorways, where they are most abun- 
dantly uaed; they are, however, freely employed on all 
other arches, whether the pier-archea, or over windows, 
BicadcB, &c., and Ire^uently also as horizontal strings 
or tablets. One of the most usual and chaiacterktic 
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Korman Btrings 
exactly resem- 
bles the abaoua 
of the capital, 
or the impost of 
the pier, with 
a hollow cham- 
fer under it 
(46) ; another 
is merdy cham- 
fered off above 
and below (47), 
forming a semi- 
hexagooal pro- 
jection. Nor- 
man omameuts 
are of endless 
variety; the 
moat common is 
the chevron, or 
zig-zag (48), and 
this is used 
more and more 
abundantly as the work gets later; it is found at all 
periods, even in Koman work of the third century, and 
probably earlier, but in all early work it is used spar- 
ingly, and the profusion tt:^- ,:. 

with which it is need in 
late work is one of Hie most 
ready marks by which to 
distinguish that the work 
is late. The sunk star (49) 
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is a Tery fevonrite orna- 
ment throughout the style; 

it occurs on the abacns of 

the capitals in the chapel 

of the "White Tower, Lon- 
don, and at Herringfleet, 

Suffolk, and it aeems to 

have been the forerunner 

of the tooth - ornament. 

The pointed boutell, or 

pear-eliaped nioulding(60), 

is generally a mark that 

the work ie late, and ap- 
proaching to 
the transition. 
The billet (81, 
ff2) is used in 
Che early part 
of Peterbo- 
rough, but dis- 
continued in 
the later work, 
and does not 
often occur in , 
late work. The I 
beak-head, the ^ 
cat's-head, the 
small medal- 
lions with 
figures,andthe 
signs of the zodiac, aU belong to the later Korman 
period. 
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Sculptured oniament made great progress during the 
twelfth century. We have seen by the testimony of 
Gtervase that the chisel was not used in the " glorious 
choir of Conrad" at Canterbury, which was built be- 
tween 1096 and 1130, and an examination of the old 
work proves the exactness of his statement; all the 
sculptured ornament on the old work is shallow, and 
such as could very well be executed with the axe, 
which is not a bad tool in the hands of a skilful work- 
man, and is stiU commonly used in many parts of Eng- 
land and France. On comparing this early work at 
Canterbury with other early Korman buildings, it is 
plain that they all had their ornaments executed in the 
same manner : the chisel is only required for deep-cut- 
ting, and especially under-cutting, and that we do not 
find on any buildings of ascertained date before 1120. 
The chisel was used for carving in stone in Italy and 
the south of Prance at an earlier period, but not in iNfor- 
mandy or the north of Prance much earlier than in Eng- 
land. After this usage was introduced, the workmen 
seem to have gloried in it, and revelled in it, and the 
profusion of rich I^orman sculptured ornament in the 
latter half of the twelfth century is quite wonderfuL 

A remarkable instance of this profusion of Norman ornament 
oc<nir8 in the ruins of the small church of Shobdon, in Herefordshire 
(58), huilt about 1150, by Oliver de Merlemond, seneschal to Hugh 
Mortimer, of which a minute history is preserved and piinted in 
the Monasticon ^, in the original Norman-French of the period. It 
appears that the founder went on a pilgrimage to the shrine of 
St. James of Ck>mpostella, in Spain, during the progress of the work, 
and on his return was hospitably entertained in ihe monastery of 
St. Victor at Paris, with which he was so much pleased, that when 

k Mon. Ang., vol. vi. p. 345. 
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his ohuroh wis completed 
he MDt for two monki 
fram that tnonastoiy to 
sarre it. The ununuJ 
liohceH of the voA makw 
it a, &ir oonj»ctare that be 
brought home with him 
from bii traTsli dtber 
drawings or a remem- 
brauce <i what he had 
■een, and ^plied this 
knowledge to hU new 
buildine. It would be a 
curious matter of reaeanih 

ibuDd it: the monasberjr 
of St.Victiir has been ei> 
tJrely deetroyed, but Tory 
similar wotk may be [bond 
in Anjou and Poiton of the 
same period, and it !« pro- 
bable that he would go 
through the IjQgliah pro- 
Tinces in the west of Fnnoe 
on his way t«> Spain. Simi- 
lar rich work occurs in the 
west front of Chartrea, aod 
in maoy other buildings ia 
different parts of Pranee. 
but their eiaot dates have 
not been investigated. 



are at first 
very plain, 

merely of 

square blocks at int^rrala, carrying the beam on flat 
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stones which eapport the roof, or with gmall area ba- 
tween them, or merely mde triangles, like the snp- 
posed Saxon Brchea; and these ore Bometimes con- 
tinned in late work, as at Ifflejr, but in general, in 
late work the corbels are carved, and the small aree 
more or less enriched. 

The basuxst TSobmax Yaults are qnite plain, and of 
tiie barrel form, as in the chapel of the White ToTer, 
London. In the next stage they have flat transverse 
arches only; they are then groined, but still without 
ribs: these plain groined vaults without ribs, over 
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aisles or other narrow spaces, are often contempora- 
neous witli the barrel vaults, and generally belong to 
the latt«r half of the eleventh century, or tlie begin- 
ning of the twelfth, as at Sherborne Castle (55), built 
by Eoger, bishop of Sahsbury, ad 1115 — 1139, at a 
later penod the nbs are introduced, at first square, 
then plain halfronuds, then moulded, ia in Peter- 




borough Cathedral (66), a.d. 1117—1143, and they 
gradually change their form until they almost imper- 
eeptibly assume the character of Early English work '. 
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The Norman architects did not venture to throw 
a vault over a wide apaee nntil very near tiie end of 
the style, and various contrivanoes were necessary for 
vaiilting over spaces of anequal width, sach as stilted 
arches, and horse-shoe arches, (see PeterboTOUgh, 56,) 
before the difficult was acdved by the dbo of the pointed 
arch. 

No&KAK TowEBS ais Tcry low and massive, seldom 




rising more than a square above the roof, sometimes not 
so much, the ridge of the original roof, as shewn by the 
weather-table on the feoe of the tower, being only just 
below the pan^t. These towers were intended to be, 
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and without doubt originally were, covered by low 
wooden pyramidal roofe, as at Penmon (67), resembliiig 
in appearance those which we find in aome parts of Nor- 
mandy of the same period, there executed in stone, on 
account of the abundance of the material, the facility 
with which it is worked, and the skill of the workmen. 
"When the iowers are not placed over the centre of 
the church, but at the west end, it is remarkable that 
the later Norman towera 
are moie massive and not so 
lofty as the early ones already 
described. They are com 
paratively low and heavy, 
sometimeB diminishing by 
stages, and having buttresses 
of little projection on the 
lower parts. The belfry, or 
upper story, has frequently 
been added in late Norman 
tunes upon the earlier towers 
The belfry windows are gene- 
rally double, and divided by 
a shaft. 

Eabit Noemah Tubkbts 
are very rarely to he met 
■with, but there are good ei 
amples at St. Alban's , at a 
later period they are fre- 
quent as stair-turrets, but 
have generally lost the on 
ginal roof or capping some 
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times, as at Iffley, and Chiiat Choich, Hampshire, th^ 
die into the tower below the corbel-table ; in other in- 
stances, fis at Bishop's Cleeve (68) and Bredon, they are 
carried up above the parapet and tenninate in pinnacles ; 
they are sometimea round and BometimeB sqaare. 

The Boxnrs TofTEns which are so abundant in Nor- 
folk and Suffolk (69) are frequently of the If or 
man period; some may be 
earlier, and others are cer- 
tainly later ; tliey are often 
BO entirely devoid of all orna- 
ment or character, that it is 
impossible b) say to what 
age they belong. The towers 
^emBelves are built of fiint, 
and are bnilt round to suit 
tiie material, and to save 
the expense of the atone 
quoins for the comers which 
are necessary for square 
towers, and which often 
may not have been easy t 
procure in districts where ^ 
building- stone has all to be ^, 
imported. The same cause 
accounts for the frequent 
and long-continued use in the same dietncts of flat 
bricks or tiles for turning the arches over the doors and 
windows, which are either of Boman mauu&cture, or 
an imitation of the same form. 

Thb BuTTEESSBa of this style were at first merely flat 
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pngectioiiB (60) ■wholly devoid of 
omamont, and these are some- 
times continued in late work ; 
but in general, in late wort there 
is a recess at the angle, in 
which a small shaft is inserted : 
the strings are sometimes con* 
tlnued round the buttresses and 
sometimea stop short at them, 
but in the latter case the bnt- 
treasea hare generally been added 
te strengthen the wall after it 
was erected, and are not part of 
the original work ". 

NoBUAiT PoscHES havo in gene- 
ral very little projection, some- 
times only a few inches, but tiio 
thickness of the vail allows the 
doorways to be deeply recessed ; 
they are sometimes terminated by 
a gable, or pediment, as at St, '■-""™"o -"'™- 
Uargaret^at-Cliffe, £ent (61), where the projection is 
so slight that it may be called either a doorway with 
a pediment over it, or a shallow porch. More frequently 
the projection ends in a plain set-off, in which case the 
appearance is that of a doorway set in a broad flat but- 







■• In Fniwe fbt buttnsBeg of tU< period «n somf [lni« rormed Into half- 
rounds, or gluten, on the onttfdfi at the vail. iriUi capiUlB, an st St. B«ml 
U Bbdms. At Sl. FetH's, Nortlumpton, an aiample occnre in tete Norman 
nmk of a Toimd buttresB, Uke balT of b cluitanid pUlu attached to tho wall, 
tint nicb eiBrnpls an Terr "^" ^ England. 
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treas. There are, however, a few porehea 'which have 
as great a, projection as those of the succeeding styles, 
and the sides of these are usually ornamented with 
arcades : the outer archvay is of the same character 
as other doorways. At Sherborne and at Southwell 
Hinster there are good examples of these porches. 

The Apsb (62) has been already mentioned as a cha- 
racteristic of the Nonnan style. In England it is more 



frequently used in early than in late work, and is foond 
at the east ends of the chancel and ito aislee, and on 




the east side of the transepts ; being, in £act, the places 
for altars, which were afterwards continued in the 
same aitnations, but either merely nnder windows in 
a flat wall, or under arched recesses which frequently 
remain in the transept-wall, and are often erroneously 
described as doorways. In the Norman style the apse 
was not used at the west end, nor at the north and 
wnth ends of the transepts, as it was in &e other 
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Eomanesque styles, the Lombardic and the Byzantine. 
The apse was, however, much more commonly used in 
England than would now be supposed from the appear- 
ance of our churches ; this arises from the custom which 
has been mentioned of lengthening the churches east- 
wards, which commenced in the latter half of the 
twelfth century, and was carried on vigorously in the 
thirteenth. The arch opening to the apse was commonly 
enriched m the same manner as the chancel-arch. 

The Fkonts, particularly the west fronts of Norman 
churches, are frequently of very fine composition, hav- 
ing generally deeply-recessed doorways, windows, and 
arcades, all covered with a profusion of ornament in the 
later period. Porchester Church, Hampshire (63), is a 
good example of a small and rather plain country church 
of this style. The east fronts much resemble the west, 
except in wanting the doorways. The transept-ends 
are also frequently very fine. 

The general effect of a rich Norman church is very 
gorgeous, but it has a sort of barbaric splendour, far 
removed from the chasteness and delicacy of the style 
which succeeded it. 

Houses of the twelfth century, or Norman style, are rare, but we 
have several examples remaining. At Lincoln there are two ; one, 
on the hill, called the Jew's House, the other, in the lower town, was 
the house of St. Mary's Guild ; and at Boothby Pagnel, in Lincoln- 
shire, is a manor-house of this style : at Southeimpton are ruins of 
two houses, one called the King's House, formerly the custom-house, 
the other in a low part of the town, attached to the remains of the 
town wall ; at Minster, in the isle of Thanet, and at the Priory of 
Christ Church, in Hampshire, are houses which have belonged to 
monastic establishments; at Wamford, in the same county, are 
the foundations of a hall of this period ; and in Famham Castle, 
also in Hampshire, part of the great Norman hall remains, now 
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converted into the serranta' hall At Appleton and Sutton Coartoey, 
in Berkshire, ore remuns oF maQor-houses of this period ; at Canter- 
bury there ore conaidenible remaina of the monafitia buildingH of 
thia century, ajnong which la a fine external etfurcase with open 
arcades on eaoh aide ; at Fountain's Abbey, Yorkshira, there are 
extensive remains of the domeatio buildings, including the kitchen 
and offices of pnre Norman style ; at Bury St, Bdmund'e, SnOblk, 
the house called Moyses Hull, now used as the Bridewell, was probably 
the house of a wealthy Jew in th» middle of the twelfth oentur; ; at 
Yate, in Oloucestershire, is a small house of this period, tolerably 
perfect, now forming the wing of a larger house of the lime of 
HeniyVIII. 



The Change of Style. 

We have seen that during the half-century which 
intervened between 1125 and 1175 an immense number 
of churches were built or rebuilt in England, and that 
the art of building consequently made rapid progress, 
the work becoming every year better executed, more 
highly finished, and of lighter character, it being one 
of the characteristics of a good workman not to waste 
bis material. In the early Kormaii period the masonry 
was very bad, and, to make the work secure, great 
masses of material were used; but at the period to 
which we have now arrived the masonry is as good as 
at any subsequent period, and the workmen were fast 
discovering the various modes of economizing their 
material. This practice, in combination with other 
causes, tended greatly to introduce the change of style, 
and to facilitate its ready and rapid adoption, in the 
generality of cases, when introduced. The custom of 
vaulting over large spaces, which was now being com- 
monly adopted, and the difficulty of vaulting over spaces 
of unequal span, also without doubt contributed largely 
to the use of the pointed arch'^. 



o ThiB was pointed out by Mr. Saunders in a paper on the origin 
of Gothic Architecture read before the Society of Antiquaries so long 
ago as 1811, and in another essay on vaults by Mr. Ware in 1812, both 
printed in the I7th volume of the AreJueologia, This view has since been 
more clearly brought out by Dr. Whewell in his ingenious and clever essay 
on the Churches of Germany ; and although the churches near the Rhine, 
from which his examples are taken, are of a subsequent date, the principle 
remains the same. FrofesBor Willis also, in his excellent work on the 
Churches of Italy, has ftirther illustrated the same principle, and greatly 
im];m>ved upon the works of his predecessors. 
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In the work at Fountain's Abbey already mentioned, 
the aisles are vaulted, and the width of the aisle being 
greater than the space between the pillars, it follows 
that each compartment, or bay, of the vault was not 
square, but oblong ; the greater length being across the 
aisle, where we have the semicircular arch or arch-ribs 
to carry the vault, the narrower space being from pillar 
to pillar towards the choir : we have there the pointed 
arch, and thus we have a succession of semicircular 
arches down the length of the aisle, and a range of 
pointed arches towards the choir, and the same on each 
side. But although this may account for the use of 
the pointed arch, it is still quite distinct from the 
Gothic style ; we have it at Fountain's in pure Norman 
work half a century before we have the same arrange- 
ment again at Canterbury, in the work of "WiUiam of 
Sens after the fire. Here, however, we have not only 
the pointed arch, but it is accompanied by a general 
change of style, — all the accessories are undergoing 
a rapid change. The mouldings, the ornaments, the 
sculpture, and aU other details are of a more highly 
finished and a lighter style. 

It happens fortunately tliat just at this principal turning-point 
in the history of architecture a most valuable record has been pre- 
served to us^ by an eye-witness, of the progress of the great work 
at Canterbury, year by year from the time of the fire to the com- 
pletion of the work. The researches of Professor Willis have 
enabled us to verify Gervase's description by the existing fabric, 
and to mark out with certainty the work of each year. The 
progressive change in the character of the work is very remark- 
able. At first it is almost pure Norman, though late ; this is 
the work of the first year, 1175, and before its completion in 1184 
it has gradually changed into almost pure Early English (64). 
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CANTERBURT CATHEDRAL. 8l 

AB. Pillar of old work. ah. Pillar of new work. 

C. Triforium passage, or Clear-story c. String-course. 

galli ry, in old work. d e. Tabling of new work* 

D. Arch of old work. ef. Eaves of old work. 
£. Window of Crypt. g. Roof of Aisle. 

F. Window of Aisle. h i. Tabling under the new Glear- 

G Window of Triforium in new work. story. 

LL. Clear-story Window of old work. ik. Top of the old waU. 

MM. Clear-story Window of ne wwork. 

For these illustrations, and some others, I am indebted to Professor 
Willis's "History of Canterbury." Any one wishing to understand the sub- 
ject thoroughly must study that work for himself. 



In the beginning of the fourth year from the commencement of 
the work, that is, in 1179, the scaffolding gave way under the 
architect, William of Sens, who fell from the height of fifty feet ; 
but, though much injured, he was not killed, and he continued 
for some months to direct the works from his bed, with the help 
of a young monk whom he had selected for the purpose, and who 
afterwards carried on the work on his own responsibility, with the 
help of such advice and instructions as he had received from the 
master. The successor was called ' William the Englishman.' The 
change of style became more rapid after this period, but there 
does not seem ground for supposing that it would have been other- 
wise, had William of Sens been able himself to complete the 
work he had so well begun. Much of the credit, however, must 
belong to his successor, who is described by Grervase as " William 
by name, English by nation, small in body, but in workmanship 
of many kinds acute and honest." As was frequently the case, the 
pupil was in advance of his master; but William of Sens was 
much restricted by the necessity of making his choir correspond 
with the old work preserved in the aisles, whereas his successor 
was freed i^m this restraint, the old work not extending to the 
eastern chapel, or corona ; and in the transepts, which were out of 
sight from the choir^ the newer style was more freely adopted. 

There are many striking points of resemblance in the Cathedral 
of Sens to that of Canterbury ; there is also a remarkable coinci- 
dence in the history of the two cathedrals. Sens having been 
damaged and the roof burnt by a great fire in 1184, the very year 
that Canterbury was finished. This involved the necessity of re- 

at 
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building the central vault and clear-story, which are at least half 
a century later than the aisles and arcades. 

A considerable part of the cathedral of Lisieux, in Normandy, 
is of very similar character to Sens and Canterbury, and quite as 
much advanced in style, with pointed arches and transitional mould- 
ings: it is also of the same date as Sens, 1143 — 1182o. It was 
built by Amulf, who was bishop forty years ; and the part which 
belongs to this period comprises the western part of the choir and 
the transepts, with the exceptions of the central vault and clear- 
story, which, as at Sens, have been added or rebuilt about half a 
century later. The church at Lisieux was completed by Bishop 
Jordan du Hommet, 1197 — ^1214, and to this period belong the 
eastern part of the choir, with the apse, and probably the clear- 
story and central vault The arches in the early part of the 
choir are obtusely pointed and not recessed, but with mould- 
ings on the angles ; the capitals are of rude Corinthian, and the 
bases have foot-ornaments. In the later parts we have lancet 
windows and Gothic mouldings, and the round abacus is used, 
as in England. 

The Hospital of St John, at Angers, built by King Henry the 
Second, 1177 — 1184, is a very remarkable specimen of transitiona] 
work ; the arches and the vaulting are pure Gothic, while the win- 
dows are still round-headed and Romanesque. The choir of the 
cathedral of Poictiers, with its square east end, also built by Henry 
the Second, about the same time, is very similar in style — advanced 
transition. 

Canterbury, as has been pointed out, is the earliest and the best- 
authenticated example of the change of style in England which we 
possess, and it enables us to fix a precise date to this great change ; 
it serves as a type for very many others which were being carried 
on simultaneously, or soon after. The contrast drawn by Gervase 
between the old church and the new one has been already quoted in 
describing the earlier Norman work, and need not here be repeated. 
It will be sufficient to say that the masonry and the sculpture in the 
new work are both excellent, and that the peculiar ornament known 
by the name of the 'tooth-ornament' occurs abundantly in the 
new work: the mouldings, especially of the bases, are almost of 
pure Early English character. 

• Vide BobertoB de Monte, apnd Gall. Christ., voL ii. fol. 649. 
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The hall of Oaklmm 
CaiUs Rutlandshire 
(Sfi) bultbyWalkehn 
ds Ferrers betweeo 
lies and 1191 IS an 
exoellflnt specuneo o£ 
transition work. It 
retains a great deal 
of the Nonnaa clia 
racter but late and 
neb the cap tab are ' 
vaiy nmilar to some 
of those at Canterbnrj 
and more like fVench 
work than the usual 
Engl sh ohamoter the 
tootb-ontamedt sfree- 
lymtruduced thewin 
daws are round headed 
mthia and pohited 
without, with good 
Bhsits in the jamba 
and the tooth oma 
moot down each side 
of the shafts. 

ChriBtChurch Cathe- 95. oubsm cmii«, Kuiiiudiiiire. 

dm], Oxford, is a fine 

eiample of late Nor- Tr^mdaonU c.p.uj. 

man and troneitional work of earl; charaoter. It was consecrated id 
IISO, and wasprobabl; building; for about twenty jeaxsproiiously: 
the confirmation, by Pope Adrian IV., of the cbarters granUng the 
Saion monastery of St. Frideawide to the Norman monks waa not 
obtained until L IBS, and it U not probable that they began to re- 
build their church until th«ir property was secured. The Prior at 
this period was Robert of Crioklade, called Canutus, a man of con- 
iidereble eminence, some of whose writings were in existence in t]ie 
time of Lelaod. Under hie superinteodenee the church was entirely 
rebnilt from the fbundations, and without doubt on a larger scale 
than before, as the Saion diurch does not appear to haie been 
destroyed unUI this period. The deugn of the present structure 
ii very remarkable ; the lo(^ arched recesses, which are carried up 
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over the actual arches and the triforium, giving the idea of a sab- 
sequent work carried over the older work ; but an examination of 
the construction shews that this is not the case, that it was all 
built at one time, and that none of it is earlier than about 1160. 
Precisely the same design occurs in a part of Bomsey Abbey churchy 
Hampshire, and very similar ones may be seen in other places : 
lofty arched recesses occur in Dunstable Priory church, Bedford- 
shire, where Perpendicular windows have been inserted in the tri* 
forium, but the original design was the same. 

At Christ Church, Oxford, the central tower is not square, the 
nave and choir being wider than the transepts, and consequently 
the east and west arches are round-headed, while the north and 
south are pointed : this would not in itself be any proof of transi* 
tion, but the whole character of the work is late, though very rich 
and good, and some of the clear-story windows are pointed, without 
any necessity for it, which is then a mark of transition. 

The remains of Byland Abbey, Yorkshire, iifford a good example 
of this transition at the same period as Canterbury. The abbey 
had been founded in 1143, but the site originally granted was in- 
convenient, and it had been twice removed, now for the third time : 
" The monks having cleared a large tract of woodland and drained 
the marshes, removed again on the eve of All Saints, in the year of 
g^ace 1177, in the twenty-third year of King Henry the Second, 
a little more to the eastward, where this abbey, dedicated to the 
blessed Virgin Mary, at length was settled, having a noble church 
and monastery p." It is an excellent specimen of transition work : 
the lower windows are round-headed, the upper ones lancet-shaped ; 
the arches are pointed, the mouldings of these and of their capitals 
and bases very bold and good, approaching very nearly to pure 
Early English ; the pillars are clustered, and clustered vaulting- 
shafts are introduced. 

St. Qiles's Church, Oxford, of the time of St. Hugh, bishop of 
Lincoln, who inducted a vicar to it in 1200, is a good specimen of 
very late transition ; and here one of those anomalies which have 
been mentioned occurs— the nave-arches are pointed, but rather 
wide and obtuse than otherwise ; across the south aisle is a very 
acute arch, for the obvious reason that the aisle is very narrow. 

The Temple Church, London, is a well-known example of transi- 



p Register of the Abbey, quoted by Barton, and in the Mon. Ang., vol. v. 
p. 348. 
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tion work ; the date of its dedication in 11 80 is recorded in a con- 
temporary inscription over the west doorway ; . this applies to the 
round church only, the arches of which are pointed, but the work 
in other respects is more Norman than Early English. 

The galilee of Durham Cathedral, built between 1180 and 1197, 
by Bishop Hugh de Puiset, or Pudsey, is an excellent example of 
transition work of a dififerent kind ; here all the work is of the very 
latest character that can be called Norman, yet all the arches are 
semicircular. 

llie small church of Clee, near Grimsby, in Lincolnshire, has an 
incised inscription in the south-west pillar of the nave recording the 
consecration of the church by Hugh, bishop of Lincoln, in 1192. 
This pillar is of pure Norman work, and rather early in the style, 
probably about 1120, judging from the style as compared with 
other buildings ; and this has been often cited as a proof of the late 
continuance of the Norman style, and that Bishop Hugh could not 
have built the pure Early English work at Lincoln. But on exami- 
nation it is clear that the small square stone on which the inscrip- 
tion is cut is inserted in the earlier Norman pier, a hole having been 
made to receive it : both the material and the jointing of the masonry 
prove this distinctly. The parts of the church to which the inscrip- 
tion refers are the choir and transepts, which have been rebuilt in 
a style very similar to Bishop Hugh's work at Lincoln, while the 
old Norman nave has been retained. 

A very valuable foreign example may here be referred to, which 
bears considerable resemblance to the galilee at Durham, — the 
church of St. Mary at Tosoanella, in Italy, consecrated in 1206, as 
recorded on a contemporary inscription still preserved on part of 
the building : the arches are aU semicircular, but the tooth-ornament 
occurs ; the capitals are very similar to those at Canterbury and 
Oakham, and all the details are of transition character. In Italy, 
generally, the round arch and the Bomanesque style continued in 
use throughout the tiiirteenth century, with a few exceptions. 

The greater part of the churches near the Rhine are of this period, 
as has been ably shewn by M. de Lassaulx 4 : the Bomanesque cha- 
racter is preserved in those churches down to about 1220, or even 
1250, a period subsequent to some of our finest Early English 
work, such as Bishop Hugh's work at Lincoln, Bishop Lucy's at 

q See his Notes on the Churches near the Rhine, translated and appended 
to the third edition of Dr. Whewell's Essay. Cambridge, 1842. 
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Winchester, Bishop Jocelice^s at Wells, and contemporary with 
SalLsbuiy Cathedral. 

The choir of the church of Notre Dame in Paris was commenced 
by Bishop Mamice de Sully in 1163, and completed before 1185 ; it 
is a fine example of transition work, with massive round pillars and 
pointed arches ; tiie capitals are very similar to those of Canterbury. 
It should be noticed that these plain roimd pillars with capitals in 
imitation of the Boman Composite continued in use in France for 
a very long period, not only throughout the thirteenth, century, as 
at Cbartres and at Amiens, but in later work also ; and the same 
idea seems to be continued even in the Flamboyant work of the 
fifteenth and sixteenth centuries, while in England we never find 
them after the twelfth century. The square abacus also is con- 
tinued in France in all the styles, while with us it is a mark ot 
Norman or transition work. 

The choir of the church of St. Germain des Pr^s at Paris, and the 
cathedral of Mantes, were built at the same time, and are of the 
same character with Notre Dame. 

The church of St.Bemi at Eheims, and the cathedrals of Laon and 
Noyon, are very fine examples of transition work. A gjeat number 
of churches in the country round Soissons, called the "Soissonais," 
are of this character. The cathedral of Soissons itself almost belongs 
to it, though late, and amounting nearly to pure Early French 
work. The choir was finished in 1212, as recorded in a con- 
temporary inscription ; but the south transept belongs to an earlier 
building, 1168 — 1175 : it has an apse, and the work is very similar 
to the eastern part of Canterbury. 



CHAPTER lY. 

The Early English Style. 
RiCHASD I. JoHK. Henbt III. A.D. 1189—1272. 

THE great rapidity with which a decided change 
in the style and character of the work was taking 
place at this period, would appear ahnost incredible if 
it were not proved by so many instances, and especially 
by the well-authenticated account of Canterbury. After 
careAilly noticing the great change which took place 
there during the ten years that the work was in pro- 
gress, we shaU not be much surprised to find some 
examples of pure (rothic work in the following ten 
years. 

Canterbury was completed in 1184, and in 1185 St. Hugh of 
Grenoble, commonly called St. Hugh of Burgundy, was appointed 
bishop of Lincoln, and immediately began to rebuild his cathedral ; 
or in the words of Godwin, quoting apparently from some con- 
temporary record, " His church of Lincoln he caused to be new 
built from the foundation ; a great and memorable worke, and 

not possible to be performed by him without infinite helpe. 

He died at London on November 17th, in the year 1200. . . . His 

body was presently conveyed to lincolne and buried in 

the body of the east part of the church, above the high aulter*." 
It is therefore plain that this portion of the building was completed, 
and a careful examination of the building enables us to distinguish 
dearly the work completed in the time of Bishop Hugh, which com- 
prises the choir and the greater part of the transepts. The central 
tower feU down a few years after it was built, and was restored in 
the same style with so much care that the junctions of the work can 
only be seen by careful examination. The nave is a subsequent work 
continued in the same style, and the presbytery eastward of the 

« Godwin's " Catalogue of the Bishops," 4to. Lend. 1601, p. 287. 
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ohirir ia BtUI later, and In a later rtylB. This agroos with ths re- 
oordad history of the bnUding; and 
therefore leaves no doubt of the 
genuiaeneBB of the work ascribed to 
St, Hugh. Nothing can well exceed 
the freedom, delicBcy, and beauty of 
this work ; indeed, there is an eiubor 
ance of fancy which leada as almost 
to think that the workmen ran wild 
with delight, and it became neces- 
Sar; ta sober them dawn and chasten 
the character of the nork atterwards ' 
for instance, in the double arcade 
which covers the lower part of the 
walls there is a waste of labour, 
which is avoided in the subsequent 
work of the nave, without material 
in'ury to the effect. In the eariy 
work there is not only a double ar- 
cade, one in front of the other, but 
' in soma parta there are actnatly three 
shafts in a line, one in front of the 
other, BO as only to be seen sideways 
and with difBcolty : this arises from 
the vaDlbiDg-shafts being brought in 
front of ths double arcade. The 
foliage of tlw capitals is exquisitely 
beautitU, and though distinguished 
technically by the name of saff-leaf g 
foliage, because there are stiff stalks 
to the leaves rising from the ring of ^ui^ "' °'^- 

the capital, the leaves themaelvea curl over in the most graceful 
planner, with a freedom and elegance not eioeedad at any subse- 
quent period. The mouldings are also aa bold and as deep as 
possible, and there is scarcely a vestige of Norman character re- 
maining in any part of the work. The crockets arranged vertically 
one over tlie other behind the detached maiUe shafts of the pillars 
(66), are a remarkable and an unoommon featnre, whii:h seems te have 
been in use for a very few years, and to be almost confined ta a few 
buildings ; it ocours also in the west front of Wells Cathedral, the 
work of Kshop Joceline, a few years after this at Uneoln. 
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Tlio cathedral of Grenoble is poor and low, and has nothing 
whatever to correspond with the work of St. Hugh at Lincoln ; the 
cathedral of Vienne, the ancient capital city of the province of 
Dauphiny, in which Grenoble is situated^ has some very fine work, 
but quite of a different character from Lincoln ; the cathedral of 
Lyons, now the chief city of the province, has also some fine 
work, and a remarkable series of windows exhibiting progressive 
changes in plate-tracery; and the fluted pilasters in imitation of 
Roman work which are used in that cathedral and many other 
churches of that district, as at Cluny, at the end of the twelfth 
century, are supposed by some persons to. have given the idea of 
the clustered shafts at Lincoln ; but if so, the progress was won- 
derfully rapid: the exact date of the work at Lyons has not 
been ascertained. At Dijon, the capital of the French duchy of 
Burgundy at a later period, there is work ver}' like Lincohi, espe- 
cially in the church of Notre Dame ; but the date of this is thirty 
years later than the corresponding work at Lincoln, and there was 
no connection between Dijon and the kingdom of Burgundy, a fief of 
the German empire, in which Grenoble was situated. 

St. Hugh has long had the reputation of having been a great 
builder of churches, and it is recorded that he assisted in the work 
of his cathedral with his own hands, probably in order to excite the 
enthusiasm of the people ; but it appears that he was not the 
architect of his cathedral ^. The name of the architect, " constructor 
ecclesise,** was Geoffirey de Noyers ; he was probably a monk of 
the abbey of Noyers, in Touraine, then one of the English pro. 
vinces : it is on the border of the royal domain of France, and 
within a few miles of Blois. The west window of the church of 
S. Nicholas at Blois is very similar to the large circular window 
with plate-tracery at the end of the north transept of Lincoln, the 
earliest and most remarkable window of its kind in England (61). 

Simultaneously with this glorious work of St Hugh of Lincoln, 
we have the presbytery at Winchester, the work of Bishop Godfrey 
de Lucy, 1195 — 1205. This work, though perhaps not quite so 



b See the " Metrical Life of St. Hugh, Bishop of Lincoln," wrltt^i about 
1230, and published at Lincoln in 1860, very carefully edited by the Rev. J. F. 
Dimock. See also the " Gentleman's Magazine" for November and Decem- 
ber, 1860. The MS. of the Magna Vita, in the Bodleian Library, contains the 
passage relating to the architect, "Gaufridus de Noyers." 
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At the BSDM period, but oontinuiDg later, we hare GUagow Co. 
ihediai, the woil oommenced by Bishop Jocelino In 1IB5 : he wag 
burled in the orypt, which proves the ocmpletkm of that port of the 
work, one of tho finest orypts in existsnoe. 

The beautiful galiloe, or Urge western porch, of El; is also ot 
this psiiod, oummouced in 1108, and finished in 1216, by Bishop 
Eustace. Nothing can ezceod the richness, fieedom, and beauty of 
that work ; it is one of the finest porches in the world. Here, sJso, 
the work is distinguished by the double arosdes which we have 
noticed at Lincoln. 

Salisbury Cathedral is usually considered as the type ol the Esrly 
English style, from the drcunutanae of its being less mixed tbaa 
any other building of the same importaDOe. It was commenced In 
1220 on a new site, by Bishop lUahard Poore, who died in 1287, and 
was bailed in the dioir, which was therefore eompleted at that 
time. The church was finished by Bishop Giles de Bridport, and 
oonsecnited In 12S8. 

The nare end the glorious west front of WeUs Cathedral belong 
also to this period, 1226 — 1239, as recorded by contemporary autho- 
rities, thus translated by Bishop Godwin : — " Moreover in building 
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he (Bishop Jooeline de Welles) bestowed inestimable sums of money. 
He built a stately chappell in his palace at Welles, and another at 
Owky, as also many other edifices in the same houses ; and lasUy,. 
the diuroh of Welles itself e being now ready to fall to the ground, 
notwithstanding the great cost bestowed upon it by Bishop Robert^ 
he pulled downe the greater part of it, to witte, all the west ende, 
built it anew from the very foundation, and hallowed or dedicated 
it October 28, 1239." 

Notwithstanding the enormous sums which must haye been ex- 
pended on this work, and the quantity of beautiful sculpture with 
which it is adorned, we do not find the same wokU of labour and 
expense which we observed in the earlier work of St. Hugh at 
Lincoln ; there is no expense spared, but there is none wasted. It 
is scarcely possible to overrate the value and importance of the 
extraordinary series of sculptures with which the west front is 
enriched ; they are superior to any others known of the same period 
in any part of Europe «. 

The chapter-house at Christ Church, Oxford, the choir of Wor- 
cester Cathedral, a considerable part of Foimtain's Abbey, the 
choir of Rochester, the south transept of York, the presbytery of 
Ely, the nine altars of Durham at the east end, and the same part 
of Fountain's Abbey, the choir of the Temple Church, London, and 
the nave of Lincoln, are amongst the well-known examples of this 
period, the first half of the thirteenth century. 

In the year 1245, King Henry the Third, "being mindful of the 
devotion which he had towards St Edward the Confessor, ordered 
the church of St. Peter at Westminster to be enlai^ed, and the 
eastern part of the walls, with the tower and transepts, being pulled 
down, he began to rebuild them in a more elegant style, having 
first collected at his own charges the most subtle artificers, both 
English and foreign." The portions of the church built by Henry 
the Third are the choir and apse, the transepts, the first bay only 
of the nave, and part of the cloister. This work is of the richest 
character, but still pure Early English. The surface of the wall is 
covered with diaperwwork, the triforium arcade is double, and has 
foliated circles of bar- tracery in the head. The points of the cusps 
are flowered, and the outer moulding of the arch is enriched with 
foliage resembling crockets <> (69). 



• See Cookerell's " Sculptures of Wells Cathedral," 4to., 1851. 
^ See " Gleanings firom Westminster Abbey," by O. G. Scott 
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The braatifal L(ul;-cbap«1 of Wella CathedrBl wob commeDosd by 
Bishop Bitten Ib 1248 : he died in 1264, and was buried in it 

The north transept of York Minster (TO) was built between 
12l>0 and 1260, by John the Ronuui, treasurer of the churoh, or 
rather probably by the chapter of which he was treasurer and 
paymaster, and so his Dame befsme attached to it, more especiallj' 
as hs afterwards beoame ArchbisliDp of York. The records of the 
oathedral clearly prove tbnt it waa the regular practice of the chap- 
ter to keep a gang of workmen in their pay as part o( the eitabhsb- 
ment ; the number varied from twenty to fifty, and the same 
families were usually continued generation after generation : to 
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tlieir ooDtlnued In- 
bour, al«a7B doing 
•omsUiing; ovety year, 
ire are indobted for ^ 
tie whole of that glo- 
rioua fabrio. Thii 
practioe wb» by no 
meaDS peculiar tn 
York, but appears to 
hnve been the usual 
oustom. We are, how- 
ever, indebted to 
Brawn for first print- 
ing the documenti in 
thei)a«eofYoTk». 

The Boiall ohuroh 
ot Stelton, in York- 
shire, was also built 
by John Uie itomai 
in 1217. 

The chaptar-boui 
nt Salisbury is • 
nearly the sama pi 
riod, and very ramile 
style. The chapter- " 
house at York is of„^ 
rather later Btyle, and 
probably ot tlia time 
ot Edward I. 

The presbytery of Idiusdn Cathedra] was built between 12SS 
and 1283, in which latter year the relics of St. Hugh were traD» 
Iat«d to the new building, whicb is of the richest character, and 
approaches very nearly to the fallowiiig style. The windows have 
foliated oimlei in the head, and actual traoeiy. 

Having now oompletad an outline of the hiatory of the prindpal 
known buildlnga ot the Early English style, it remains only to 
describe its oharaoteristio features, 

• Bee Browne's Hialorjof Torli MinsWr, lTole.*lo., York, IMT. These 
Fabric BoUh Iuts rince beta printed, and mort csnlolly c^led, bj Ur. Kilna, 
for tlw Surtes Society, In tiro., Durham, lUB. 
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Eably English -Buildings are readily distinguished 
from those of the Norman period by their comparative 
lightness, their long, narrow, pointed windows, their 
boldly projecting buttresses and pinnacles, and the acute 
pitch of the roof. Internally, we have pointed arches 
supported on slender and lofty pillars, which are fre- 
quently formed of a number of shafts connected at 
intervals by bands. One of these shafts is frequently 
carried up to the springing of the roof, where it ramifies 
in various directions to form the ribs of the vaulting, 
which have now lost the heaviness of the Norman 
period and are become light and elegant. The whole 
character of the building is changed, and instead of the 
heavy masses and horizontcd lines of the Norman style, 
we have light and graceful forms and vertical Hues. 

The rapidity with which the change of style took 
place has been pointed out, and the complete character 
of the change, which was developed as frilly in some of 
the earliest buildings of the new style as in the latest. 
New ideas and a new life seem to have been given to 
architecture, and the builders appear to have revelled 
in it even to exuberance and excess, and it was neces- 
sary afterwards, in some degree, to soften down and 
subdue it. At no period has ** the principle of verti- 
cality" been so far carried out as in the Early English 
style, and even in some of the eaxHest examples of it. 
Probably the fall of St. Hugh's tower at Lincoln, and 
some other similar occurrences, taught the necessity of 
greater caution. 
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One of tlie chief characteristics of the Early English 
style consiBta in the Uottlddics vliich differ eBsentially 
from those of the Norman for while those consisted 
chiefly of squares with round mouldinp m the angles 
or with the angles chamfered off m the Early English 
they are chiefly bold rounds with equally bold and 
deeply cut hoUows which produce a strong eflect of 




light and shade (71). In many of the earlier examples 
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the square profile of 
the recessed Nor- 
man arch is retained, 
and the mouldin] 
are cut chiefly < 
the angles, as in 
the nave of Miltoa 
Church, Oxfordshire 
(73); but as the 
Btyle advanced this 
squareneBB is lost, 
and flie monldings 
appear to be cut on 
a chamfer, or sloping 
surface, and none of tin 
the whole being ■work- 
ed up into rich Huites 
of mouldings, sepa- 
rated only by deep 
hoUovs. In the later 
examples a peculiar 
moulding called the 
roll, or scroll mould- 
ing (73), is used; and 
it was still more used 
in the succeeding. 
Decorated style, and is '^"°*"' 

often considered one of the marks of that style. The 
fillet was now used proAisely on the rounds ; one, two, 
or sometimeB three fillets being cut on a single mould- 
ing, as in the choir of the Temple Church, London (74), 
thus giving a very different though still beautiful cha- 
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racter to them ; but this alvayB shews a tendency to 
transition to the next s^le. 

Throoghoat the Early English period tiiere is an 

ornament need in the hollov mouldings which is as 
characteristic of this style as the zigzag is of the 
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Norman ; this consistB of a small pyramid, more or less 
acute, cut into four leaves or petals meeting in the 
point but separate below. "When very acute, and seen 
in profile, it may be imagined to have somewhat the 
appearance of a row of teeth, and from this it has been 
called the dog-tooth ornament, or more commonly the 
" TOOTH-oENAMENx," (76). It is usod with the greatest 
profusion on arches, between clustered shafts, on the 
architraves and jambs of doors, windows, piscinas, and 
indeed in every place where such ornament can be 
introduced. It is very characteristic of this style, for 
though in the Norman we find an approach to it, and 
in the Decorated various modifications of it, stiU the 
genuine tooth-ornament may be considered to belong 
exclusively to the Early English. 

This onuunent is called by M. A. de Caumont violette : its abun- 
dant use in England and Normandy in the thirteenth century, in 
Anjou and Poitou and in Italy in the twelfth, and its almost entire 
absence fix)m the buildings of these two centuries in the Boyal Do- 
main of France, is one of the evidences of a distinct school of art 
proceeding simultaneously. The use of the round abacus to the 
capital being almost peculiar to England, though sometimes met 
with in Normandy and the western provinces ; and the construction 
of the vaults on a different principle, which, though less obvious to 
common eyes, has been ably shewn by M. Viollet-le-Duc, — ^these 
are additional and strong proo& of the simultaneous, existence of 
two distinct schools. This agrees also with the fact that the 
course of trade, and consequent intercourse, with Italy and the 
East in the twelfth century, was through the western provinces 
of France, and entirely independent of the Boyal Domain. The 
line of fine churches through that part of France distinctly marks 
out the line of commerce, as was pointed out several yean since 
by M. A. de Caumont Instead of following the course of the great 
rivers, as was usual at that period, and as is obvious on the east- 
era side, where the Rhone and its tributaries afforded a natural 
line of communication, the merchants who followed the direct west- 
em line were driven on to the hills, partly by the want of bridges, 
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and still more b; the tear ofdie piratea who initiated the eeCuaiiai of 
the rireiB in AquitAlne. The oaraTuu Umefore oioased tlie Loire 
■nd other rivera, paaBing from the KoportH of ITomuuid; bj Le Muib 
and Toon, or Angen and Saumiu', to Poitian sjid limoges, (which 
va> a grand central depot tor tlie Eastern mercbanta, and where 
we aUll have the "Street of the VenotJana,") bj Angonlftme or Peri. 
gnenz, and Cabors and Alb^, or b; Agen, Moisaao, and Tonlousa. to 
CarcMsonDe and Naittonite on the Hedilerraneaji. This line of OOm- 
merce was uaed in Uie elerenth century and oonlinued during the 
twelfth, but fell into disuse in the thirtoenth, portl; from political 
oausee, and partly fnnn the siting up of the hnrbour '. 

The omamenta so well known by tlie name of 
Crocketa were first introdnced in this style. The name 
is taken from the shepherd's crook, adopted by the 
bishops as emblematical of 
tbeii office, and called in 
French erooketi. They oc- 
cur at Lincoln, in St. 
Hugh's work, perhaps the 
earliest, the purest, and 
beat example of Has style, 
and are there need in the 
unusual position of a tct- 
tical line between the de- 
tached shafte of Pnrbeck 
marble(66). Theyarefound 
in the same position also 
in the rich and beantifal 
work of the weat front of 
Wells, which is the exam- 
ple following most closely 
on Uneolfl. both in his- 
torical date and in afyle. 
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Afterwards they were nsed entirely on the ontaide of 
pedimente, or in siimlar sitaationB, projecting &om tiie 
face of tlie work or the onter Burface of the moulding, 
as in the very beantiliil tomb of Archhiehop Walter 
Qrey (76), in York Cathedral; and they continued in 
uee in the Bubeequent styles, althong^ their form and 
oharact^ gradn^y change with the style. In the 
Early English they are formed of the conventional 
foliage, with the usnal knobs or lobes on the surface 
of the leaf; in the Decorated they are copied from 
natnral foliage ; in the Perpendicular they are square, 
stif^ and flat. 



Another peculiarity 
consists of the Foliage, 
which differs conaider- 
ably from the If orman : 
in the latter it has more 
or less the appearance of 
being imitated from that 
of the Classic orders, 
while in this it is en- 
tirely original. Its essen- 
tial form aeemsto be that 
of a trefoil leaf, bat this 
is varied in such a num- 
ber of ways that the 
greatest variety is pro- 
duced. It is oaed in 
cornices, the bosses of 
groining, the moulding^ 
of windows and door- 
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vaya, and Taiious otiier places, bnt particnlaTly in 
capitals, to which it g^rea a pecnliar and distinctiTe 
character. The foliage of these capitals is teohnioally 
called " Stiff-leaf foli^," but this aUudes only to the 
stiff stem or stalk of the leaf, which rises &oni the ring 
of the capital ; the foliage itself is frequentiy as &r re- 
moved from stLffiiCBS aa oay can be, as for instance in 
the oapitala of Lincoln (77). The stiff stalk is, how- 
ever, a ready mark 
to distinguiah the 
Early Englisli capital 
from that of the suc- 
ceeding style. 

"We mast bear in 
mind, however, that 
foliage is by no means 
an essential feature 
of the Early English 
style; many of our 
finest buildings, sach 
as Westminster Abbey 
(78), have their capi- 
tals formed of a plain 
bell reversed, with 
mouldings round the 
abacus, like rings put 
upon it, and round the neck. 

It niiat be aoknowledged that the me of ibUage, sa at Lincoln, 
doed gire greater richness of eSbct to the building. The origin ot 
thii foliage has been muoh disousged ; it aeemB most probable that it 
was derived by gradual changes fhim the Classical orders, chiefly 
from the lonio volute ; and Ur. Scott has shewn in Mb Lecture* 
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that he can traoe it, by suooessive steps, from Byzantiam through 
the south of France. 

Mr, Skidmore of Coventry, an ingenious and clever worker in 
metal, has endeavoured to prove that it is derived and copied from 
metal ornament, chiefly of gold, which was used at an earlier period, 
as is recorded at Glastonbury, built by St. Dunstan in 942, when 
the &bric was of wood plated with gold : this wooden church is 
mentioned again in King Cnut's charter in 1032 ; and it probably 
existed until it was destroyed by fire near the end of the twelfth 
century. It is certain that no vestige of early Norman masonry or 
stone sculpture has been found there — nothing earlier than 1185, 
the date of the fire ; after which St Joseph's Chapel was com- 
menced, and this is of the transitional style of that period. Early 
Norman masonry is in general so masmve and substantial that it is 
dif&cult to destroy all traces of it. If it could be proved that the 
wooden church at Glastonbury, with its gold ornaments, and pro- 
bably other similar examples of rich shrines of the saints, existed as 
late as the time of St. Hugh of Lincoln, it would give considerable 
plausibility to Mr. Skidmore*s theory. It should be observed that 
those people who were particularly skilful in working the precious 
metals, as the Anglo-Saxons and the Spaniards, made no use of 
sculpture in stone at the same period. In Spain, the rich orna- 
mental work in stone of the sixteenth century is called PltUeresque, 
or metallic, the forms of the stone-carving being evidently imitated 
from the ornamental work in metal which was in common use at 
that period, and of which specimens are frequently met with in 
modem collections of articles ofvertk. 

In pure Early Englifih work the Abacits is cir- 
cular t, and consists, in the earlier examples, simply of 
two rounds, the upper one the largest, with a hollow 



f The general use of this feature is pecnliar to England and Normandy ; 
even in the best early French work, of the Boyal Domain, the abacas is 
generally square ; and as there can be no doubt that the round abacus is 
more consistent with pure Gothic work, the square one belonging more 
properly to the Classic styles, this circumstance is a strong argument in 
favour of the greater purity of English Gothic. Generally, also, the 
KOULDiNos are much more numerous and much richer in English work 
than in foreign work of the same period. 
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between them (79); 
but in later ex- 
amples the mould- 
ings are frequently 
increased in num- 
ber, and filleted. 



^ 



TsB Babes generally consist of two rounds, the 
lower one the largest, both frequently filleted, with a 







deep hollow between placed horizontally (80) ; but in 
later examples this hollow is not found, its place being 
filled up with another round moulding. 
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The Fillasb are of varions fonns 
— round or octagonal in email and 
plain cbnrches, and these not un- 
freqnently alternate j in richer work 
they are neually clustered: hut the 
pillar most oharacteristio of the style 
is the one with detached shafts (81)i 
TcHch are generally of Purbeck mar- 
ble, frequently very long and slender, 
and only connected with the cen- 
tral shaft by the capital and base, 
and one or two bands at intervals. 
These bands are aoinetiinee rings 
of copper gilt, as in the choir of 
Worcester Cathedral, and were al- 
most necessary for holding toge- 
ther the slender shafts of Purbeck 
marble. 



The Aechbb are frequently, but 
not always, acutely pointed, and in 
the more important buildiags are 8L a»iutjui7 oauwidrai, 
generally richly moulded, as in Vest- ^^ 

minster Abbey (82), either with or dstachea rtu*.. 
without the tooth-omament, as the arches at York 
Minster (71). It has been already observed that the 
form of the arch ia never a safe guide to the date or 
style of a hnilding — ^it depended much more on con- 
venience than anything else; the mooldings are the 
only safe guide : for instance, the arches of die nave 
of Westminster Abbey are of 1^ same form as those 
of the choir and transepts, yet they were built by 



io6 
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Sir Eieliard 'WLittrngton *, (better knovu by the 
story of his cat,) in the fifteenth century, and their 
mouldings belong dis- 
tinctly to that period. 
In plain parish 
ohurcbes the arches 
are frequently with- 
out mouldings, merely 
recessed and cham- 
fered; the only cha- 
racter being in the 
capitals and bases, or 
perhaps in the hood- 
moulds, though these 
also are sometimes 
wanting. 

The Windows in 
the earlier examples 
are plain, lancet- 
■haped, and generally 
narrow; sometimes 
they are richly mould- 
ed within and without 
(88), but frequenUy 
have nothing but a plain chamfer outside and a wide 
splay within ; by means of this splay two or three win- 




* P»t. 1 Hen. v., pp. 4 and t. The roj«l oemmlarion of Henr; T. to 
Sz mdurd WMmn^ton to rebnild the iutc, i> printed bf Mr. Lygims Id 
the AppCDiUi to " The H«le[ Herchuit o[ the Middle Kta," Sio.. OlOD- 
onter, ISflO. Whlttln^ton eppean to bive advanced the money on the 
royal bonds, vhlch he la said to have afU:nnrd> bomt, aa a proof of bit 
great wealth and senero^ty. 
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flffi 



^ 






dowB whicli are completely eeparate on the outside are 
made to form one composition witiiin, and two, three, 
or more lancete are sometimes included ander one 
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hood-moold oa the out- 
side (84). WteB there 
are three, the middle one " 
is generally the higheet, 
or there is a trefoil or 
qnatrefoil above : the 
spaces between these 
becoming afterwards 
pierced, led to the In- 
troduction of tracray. 

Square-headed win- 
dows are not at all on- 
common in this style, 
more especially in castles 
and houses; bat they 
frequently occur also in 
churches, as in the chan- _ 
eel of the small church 
of Cowley, near Oxford. g4_ ^„„,^^^ Nontunpnaubiz. c i™ 
Sometimes, when the anipia. ™- tnpia iu«< wiD<i™ und=r u lucii 
central opening is square- " i1iii«™r mui om ey™ «>iid, 
headed, there is on arch or a dripstone in the form of 
an arch over it, with the space or tympanum filled 
np with ornament, as at Bingstead, Northants (86). 
But diis arch over the square head is frequently want- 
ing, and these simple squaie-headed windows of the 
thirteenth century, which are very common, especially 
in castles, are often mistaken for Perpendicular work 
of the fifteenth. 




The origin of tracery may be carried back even t 
the Norman period: from the time that two li^t 
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veie combined under 
one arch, a apace vaa 
left between the heada 
of the li^ta and the 
arch, Thich was an 
eyesore that the archi- 
tect tried to get rid of 
in the best way that 
he could. Thus at 
Sutton Courtney, in 
Berkshire (32), m a 
window of the tower, 
which IB late Norman 
work, the mouldings 
of the sab-arches are 
contmaed aud earned 
across each other on 
the flat sur&oe m the 
head of the window 
if the epacea between 
these mouldings were 
pierced, we should 
have tracery At St 
JTaunces Church, 
York,in thewest front, 
is a Korman window of two lights of the usual form, 
with a small round opening through the head, under 
the dripstone which supplies the place of the connect- 
ing arch over tliem (33) ; in the tower of St Giles's, 
Oxford, is a transition Norman window of two lights, 
with a small lancet-shaped opening in the head, under 
the enclosing arch. 
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In the Early En^Uah 
style we have, in the later 
examples, tracery in the 
heads of the vindovs, but 
it is almost invariably in 
the form of circles, either 
plain or foliated (86), and - 
is constructed in a dif- 
ferent mannet from genu- 
ine Decorated traceiy. At 
first the windows have 
merely openings pierced 
through the solid maeomy 
of the head', the solid 
portions thus left gradu- 
ally becoming smaller and 
the openings larger, until 
the solid parts are reduced 
to nearly the same thick- 
nese as the mullione ; but sb«nn« % •nutun ai rm ughu itn • 
they are n ot moulded, and V^^^ w^msj C^^S*^ 
do not form continuationB "*" '™™™' ""^ " °™^ " * ^^^'^^ 
of the mullions until we arrive at real Decorated 
tracery. 

At Linchmere, Sossex, a two-light Early English 
window of very early character has a large circular 
opening in the head, out through the plain stone with- 




TUi ktnd ot tnoerj li Billed bj PiotMsor WiUii plait trsoer; ; being, 
In bet. a piBte oT ttone pierced with balM : It la citenilTelj lued In Earl; 
Prmdi vofk. The more luiul Idnd of tncery la ealled b; Profneor WUUa 
lor tracer;, to dlitlDguliti It (hno the earlier Und. Ilieie ternu an w ei- 
prcedt and oonTcaileat that the; are now generally adopted. 
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ontany 

at the Deanery 
Lincoln, is a wm 
dow of the same 
form, but well 
moulded, and hav 
ing capitals to the 
shafts and to the 
mullions*. At 
Woo^tock, Ox 
fordahire, a wm 
dow on the south 
side is of the 
same form, with 
a qoatrefoil intro- 
duced in the circle, 
and the heads of 
the lower lights 
trefoUed. AtUore 
ton Pinekney 

JTorthamptonBhire AnoarfroiMiiii otmm. 
again, is the same form, but moulded, and the eobd 
eurfeee reduced so as to form actual tracery. At Soli- 
hull, "Warwickshire, is the same form enriched with 
mouldings and cusps ( 87 ) : at Aston-le- Walls the 
same form, with the opening larger: at Uiddleton 
Cheney, Oxfordshire, the same form; but the solid 
masonry ia so much reduced as to form mere mullions, 
and this ia actual tracery, though without cusps. 
At Qlapthom, Jforthamptonshire, and at Ashfordby 




k Bee"Olcssu7otArcliitectiire,"Ftat«al30, !31,uidl!a 
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d Melton Mowbray, Leieestersliire', the opening is of 




tlie fonn called the "Tesica" (88). At Greetwell, near 
Lincoln, there is a lozenge in the head, quite plain. 

At "Wimhome Minster, Dorsetshire (89), ia a remark- 
able window of three lancet-lights, with a quatrefoil 
opening over each light, enclosed tmder the dripstones, 
which are carried over each light separately, though 
the moulding is continued &om one to the other. 

At Cotterstoek, Northamptonshire, is a two-%ht lancet 
window with a pierced quatrefoil in the head, enriched 
with elegant cusps. 

In the King's Hall at Winchester (90), which Mr. E. 
Smiike™ has shewn from the accounts to have been 
buOt between 1222 and 1235, tbe windows are each of 
two lights, with an open qnatrcfoil iu the head; and 
there are sunk panels on each side of tbe windows, to 
fill up the blank space between them and the buttresses. 



B 1 un indebted to Hkx- Fr^enjflti'a voTk on the 
at Windov Tncec? In England," 8ro., Oxford, 
lODi, VEUca coniauu uoie oundredi of exunplee UTBOged flTBtematiaall;- 
■> See tlie WlnDheMer Tolnme of the Aicheeological loBtitaU. 
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The Bishop's Palace at "Wells, built by Bishop Jocelyne 
between 1225 and 1239, also has windows with foliated 
oiiclea in the heads of qnite as advanced a character. 
In the transept of Salisbury Cathedral, built between 
1220 and 1250, is a good example of a window of 
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four lancet-lights, with diipBtone-moaldingB coimectiiig 
them into one window of two diviBionB, each of two 
lights, with an open quatrefoil in the head, and a larger 
foliated opening in the general head above : it is only 
necessary to reduce the quantity of solid masonry to 
make this a good geometrical vindow. 'Windows of 
tTO lights, with a pierced quatrefoil in the head, are, 
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in fac^ abundant in 

good EarlyEnglialiTork 

Tlie triforinm arcade m 

the choii and transept 

of WeBtmiuster Abbey 

(66), built bet i?e«ai 1245 

and 1260, is a very rich 

example, with a double 

plane of ornament ; the 

Bub-arches are trefoiled 

and in the bead there 

are foliated oiroles with 

ornamented ouBpa; tbe 

whole of tbe surface u 

enriched with diaper 

The presbytery at Lin 

coin, built between 1256 

and 1282, ie one of the 

richest examples of the 

Early English style m 

its latest form, approaching very closely to the Deco 

rated. The chapter-bouse at Westminster wb ch was 

bnilding in 1245, and tbe chapter bouse and cloisters 

at Salisbury, hiult between 1250 and 1260 are of sum 

lar style, though not so noh. 

At Sbme Cburob, Kent (91), is a window of two 
trefoil-headed openings with a quatrefoil in tbe head ; 
these are moulded, and getting nearer to iar tracery. 
Thia window aleo shews what is called a double plane 
of ornament, the inner plane being much lighter and 
more enriched than tbe outer one. A very similar 
window occurs in tbe north aiale of St. Qilea' Church, 
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Oxfbrd, which b attribated to St. Hugh of Linooln, 
who instituted a vicar to it about the year 1200. 

At Btrizton, Iforthamptcnahire, is a triple lancet- 
window at the east end, with a quatrefoil opening, and 
also three gunh qnatrefoil panels in the gable (HO). 




These sunk panels are not uncommon m Early Eng- 
lish work and it is only necessary to draw them a 
little more closely together to enclose them under one 
arch and pierce them to fbrm good tracery This is 
done in the next class as at Bsnnds liorthampton- 



shire (93), and Acton Bnmel, Shropshire : here we hare 

windows of three lights, of four lights, and of six 

lights, with plain circles in the head, richly moulded. 

Many windows of this class originally had cusps, 

which hare been cut ont, and this is said to hare been 

the case at Batmds ; the early cusps were so constnicted 

that they might be removed without leaving any distinct 

marks, and their absence would not be noticed if they 

were not known to have been there ; this is not the case 

in real Decorated tra- „ 

eery, — bnt this class 

belongs to rather a 

later period than we 

have yet arrived at 

There are good spe 

cimens of the sunk 

panels before men 

tinned at Thomtcn 

Abbey, Lincolnshire 

and the west win 

dowof Baunds, both 

these are rich apeci 

mens, and only re 

quire the panels to 

be pierced to foim 

good and elegant 

tracery. 



windows in which 
the same gradual ap- 
proach to tracer}- may 
be noticed. 
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of tliree or more lancet-lights under one arch, the 
points of the sub-arches touching the enclosing arch; 
the spandrels at first solid, as at Oondle, Northampton- 
shire, afterwards pierced, as at Irthlingborongh (93) : 
the subsequent ad- 
dition of cusps makes 
this form into a pure 
Decorated window. 
In some instances 
the side li^ts are 
lower than the centre 
lights, and have open- 
ings over them, as at 
Tewkesbury, Glou- 




Another class has 
the muUions carried ' 
on through the head 
of the window, and ' 
intersecting each J 
other ; there are ex- 
amples of this form 
in almost Early Eng- 
lish work, as at St. 
Maiy-le-'Wigford, 
Lincoln (94), and it continued to be used throughout 
the Decorated period ; an imitation of it is very com- 
mon in late work. When the spaces are foliated, as 
at Dorchester (96), it tonaa a good Decorated win- 
dow : there is a curious early example of this form, 
in which the intersecting arches are struck from the 
same centres as the window-head, and with trefoils 
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1 the (^tenings, at Bushden, Kortihamptoii- 



istrodaced ii 

Circular vindoTs also afford a fine serieB of the gra- 
dual approach to tracery; there are maay fine Norman 
Bpecimena filled with a sort of wheel pattern, aB at 
Bar&eBton in Kent. At St. James's Church, Bristol, is 
a good example of a somewhat different kind, still more 
resembling tracery. The beautiful Early English cir- 
onlor window at Peterborough is almost of the same 
general pattern as the S'orman one at Bar&eston. The 
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glorious window in the north transept of Linoob, part of 
the work of St. Hugh, c. 1200 (67), is of eomewhat later 
character, and though not strictly corresponding with 



the definition of tracery, 
from it". The natu- 
ral aucceseoTB to these 
are the splendid Deco- 
rated circular windows 
(96), commonly called 
marigold windows, and 
Catherine-wheel win- 
dows, and rose win- 
dows, which are the 
glory of so many of the 
foreign cathedrals, and 
of which we hare many 
fine examples at home, 
as is Westminster Ab- 
bey, the south transqit 
of Lincoln, Boyton in 
Wiltshire, Chelten- 
ham, &c. 

The series of small 
vindows in gables and 
in clear-stories must not 
be overlooked; they are 
sometimeB foliated cir- 
cles, of which a good 
example occurs at Hai- 



X hardly be distinguished 
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grave, North- 
amptonshire, with 
tlie points of the 
OiupB formed into 
a round tnonlding, 
or bowtoU ( 97 ) ; 




or spherical tri- 
angles, of which we 
have a rery rich ex- 
ample in the south 
transept ■ of West- 

minater Abbey, pn m _-<,-.. .-...r .„ i^""" 

where the spherical spb«iiai "inniw \ixiiMot ■ oanwi arcis. 
triangle is mads to inclose a foliated circle (98) : the 
same gradual progress towards regular tracery may be 
noticed in these as in the other clasees. 

Cusps form so important a part of traoery, that it is 
ahnost necessary to point out 
their succession and variety 
also. Tbey may be found oc- 
casionally, though rarely, in 
Xorman work. In tho Darly 
English period they are abun- 
dant, and frequently orna- 
mented with sculpture, or f 
liage, or heads; but they are " 
attached to the lower surface 
or soffit of the mullion, or tra- 
cery bar (99), and do not seem to grow out of it^ and 
foim part of it, in the same manner as they do in 
Decorated work. 
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We have thus endeayoured to point out some of ike 
principal ways by wliicli tracery was arrived at, and 
to shew that the progress was so gradual, step by step^ 
without any hiatus, that there is no necessity to look 
abroad for any specimens to fill up gaps in the series. 
The same steps seem to have been taken simultaneously 
in foreign countries, or we may have copied particular 
forms, bat there is no evidence that we borrowed the 
whole system from them. The usual test of the im- 
portation of a new style is a decided leap from one 
style to another, and this was clearly not the case with 
the introduction of tracery into England. 

The origin of tracery has been much discussed, and it is commonly 
asserted that the French and the Germans had considerably the 
start of England in this particular and important part of Gothic 
architecture, if not in the whole style. This is, however, by no 
means a settled point, but one fairly open to further investigation. 
It has been already observed, in speaking of the change from the 
Romanesque styles to the earliest Grothic, that its progre^ was 
very nearly simultaneous in England and in the northern parts of 
Europe. It is difficult to obtain accurate dates of the precise parts 
of any building even in England, and still more difficult in foreign 
countries : windows are often inserted, and the tracery of windows 
is not unfrequently of a different age from the arch and jambs ; it 
therefore requires more carefid investigation than we have yet had 
applied to this subject before it can be decided satis&ctorily. 

Like all other parts of Grothic architecture, tracery appears to 
have grown gradually and naturally from the necessity of supplying 
a want that was felt. 

The Chapter-house at Westminster, as has been mentioned, has 
windows with foliated circles in the head of actual bar-tracery ; and 
the date of these windows has lately been ascertained, by the build- 
ing accounts preserved in the Public Record-office, to be about 1246. 
This is the same date as the celebrated Sainte Chapelle in Paris, 
which is oonmionly cited as the earliest example of actual tracery, 
considered as the climax of perfect Gothic. The windows in the 
apse of the Cathedral of Rheims are of the same character, and 
are usually supposed to be considerably earlier ; but Wilars de Hone- 
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oort, ah architect of Picardy, who was living at the same time that 
Rheims was building, has left us a sketch of this apse as it was in> 
tended to be by his fiiend the origmal architect of that magnificent 
church, and it is evident that those windows containing tracery are 
an alteration of the original plan, and consequently of rather later 
date, which brings them to the same period with the other ex* 
amplest. The monks entered the choir of Rheims in 1241. 

The progress in the two countries was so nearly simultaneous, that 
it is often difficult to say which had the priority ; but in the question 
of tracery the priority is generally given to France, and in lancet 
windows and light clustered pillars to the English. In general, the 
actual date has much more to do with the style than the parti- 
cular oountiy or province ; although both these have an ^influence, 
it is altogether subordinate to the date. When the style of any 
building is very much in advance of other buildings of the period 
to which it is assigned, we may generally conclude that the date 
is wrong, or that the church has been silently rebuilt at a subse> 
quent period, as is the case in hundreds of instances. The date of 
foundation only proves that there can be nothing earlier than 
that date, but is no proof that the building has not been entirely 
reconstructed at a subsequent period, or that it was completed im- 
mediately after the foundation. Amiens Cathedral, begun in 1220, 
was not completed until 1288. The church of St. Francis at Assissi, in 
Italy, founded in 1228, has tracery in the windows, and this has been 
considered by some persons as the earliest example ; but on exami^ 
nation of the building it is evident that the side-chapels of the lower 
church are additions, probably of the following century, and that 
the windows of the upper church were inserted at the same time 
these lower chapels were built Part of the original trif orium gallery 
remains, both at the east and west ends, and is cut through by the 
present windows. The beautiful paintings with which the walls and 
the jambs of the windows are covered are evidently original, and 
are in the style of the fourteenth century. The small church of 
S. Clara, in the same town, was built by the same architect after 
the laige church was completed, and has not been altered : it has 
single lancet windows. 

Cologne Cathedral is also cited as an early example of geometrical 
tracery ; but although the foundations were laid in 1248, it was not 

o See the Sketch-book of Wilars de Honecort, edited by Professor WiUis, 
4to., 1860, pi. lix., p 209. 
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consecrated until 1327^ and the tracery of the windows is likelj to 
have been one of the latest parts of the work : the style of this 
church is evidently French, and there is no probability that either 
Italy or Germany had any priority of style. The real question is 
between the Royal Domain of France and England, including the 
English provinces: well-informed German antiquaries who have 
studied this interesting question, give the priority of style to Paris 
and St. Denis ; a comparison of authenticated dates makes this 
rather doubtful, or at least shews that if Suger, at St. Denis, was the 
inventor, as is said, of the principles which led to the Gothic style, 
his example was very speedily followed, and not at all confined to 
the Royal Domain. 

It would not be difficult to form a series of French examples 
similar to the English series we have given above, shewing the 
origin and gradual progress of tracery without any hiatus in that 
country alsa The steps would be somewhat different, and the 
forms arrived at not precisely the same, for there is almost always 
a difference between French tracery and English tracery, and there 
is no reason to suppose that one country copied the other exactly. 
A simultaneous progress was going on in both countries, and though 
it is probable that the English architects took many ideas finom the 
French, it is evident that they adapted them and moulded them 
to suit their own style, and did not crudely copy portions of French 
buildings and stick them on to English ones. The styles of the two 
countries were distinct at all periods, and the English had developed 
a style of their own ; and although they made free use of any new 
inventions or discoveries on the Continent, they grafted them on to 
their own work, so that they appeared to grow naturally out of it. 
Whether the same gradual, uninterrupted progress can be traced in 
any other country besides France and England, is a question which 
has not yet been sufficiently investigated for a decisive answer to be 
given to it. 

' The Doobwats are generally pointed or trefoiled, but 
sometimes round-headed, and in small doorways fre- 
quently flat-headed, with the angles corbelled in the 
form called the square-headed trefoil. 

This form of opening is frequently called the Car- 
narvon arch, from its being so generally . used in that 
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; bnt it ia often of earlier date though it also con- 

t in nae for a long period Tlie rather happy 

of the ahouldeied arch was given to it by the 

ofN'ortbnmberland Stnctly apeaking it is not 




an arch at all, and the ehouldered lintel, of the cor- 
beled lintel, would perhapB be more correct. 

The ronnd-arched doorways may readily be diatin- 
gnished by their mouldings ; they are commonly early 
in the style, but by no means always so : segmental 
arches also occur, though rarely. The larger doorways 
are generally deeply recessed and richly moulded, and 
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in the beat examples both the arches and jamba are 
enriched vith the tooth ornament and foliage; the 




jambs have likewise shafts with scnlptured capitals. 
They are sometimes double. 

The vest doonray of St. Cross Church, near Win- 
obester (101), is double, with two trefoil-headed openings 
under one obtuse arch, and a pierced quatrefoil in the 
head, bearing considerable resemblance to the windows 
of tie King's Hall, Winchester (90), and is probably of 
the same date. 
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Thb Fobcheb are frequently shallow', but there Are 
many fine porches of tliB oaual projecticm ; these bare 
! Tery lofty gables, as at Bamack, North- 




amptonshire (102). The outer doorways are often 
much enriohed with mouldings and shafts of great 
depth, and the walls are ornamented on the inside with 
arcades and tiaceiy. 
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The Yaultb are diBtmgmsbed from the Norman hj 
tiieiT greata^ boldness, and from succeeding styles by 




thrar greater simplicity, as at Salisbury (103). In the 
earlier examples tbere are ribs on tbe angles of tbe 
groins only; at a lat^ period the raulting becomes 
more complicated, as at Westminster, There is a lon- 
gitudinal rib, and a cross rib along the ridge of tbe 
cross vaults, and frequently also an intermediate rib on 
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the Bnrface of the 
vault. The bosses 
(104) are rare at first, 
mora aboiidaiit after- 
-wards ; they are gene- 
rally well worked and 
enriched with foli^e. 
Early English vaults 
are sometimes of wood 
only, as at Warm- 
ington, Northampton* 104. 

shire, and the clois- e 

ters at Lincoln. A vault is, 
in fact, B ceiling, having al- 
ways an outer roof over it; and 
there is no necesBity for its 
being of stone, although it is 
obviously better that it should 
usually be so, aa.a security 
Bgainst fire, which was the 
chief motive for the intro- 
duction of stone vaults The 
rather incorrect nee of the 
word ' roof by Mr. lUckman, 
as applied to vaults, has led 
to some ooniusioa of ideas on 
this subject. 

Tee Buttkesses, instead of 
being, as in the last style, 
mere stripaof masonry slightly 
pngecting fiom the wall, have 
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now a very bold projection, and generally diminish up- 
wards by stages, terminating either in a pedimental 
head, or gable, or in a plain sloping set-off, as at Beau- 
lieu, Hampshire (106). The angles are frequentiy broadly 
chamfered, and sometimes ornamented with shafts, either 
BOM or detached, as at the choir of Lincoln. 

The pinnacles terminating the but- 
tresses are at first sometimes square, as 
at Bishop's Cleeve, Gloucestershire (68), 
which is of transition Norman character : 
they are not very numerous in the Early 
English style, and often consist merely 
of an octagonal shaft with a pyramidal 
capping; afterwards, particularly in lai^e . 
buildings, they are either round or octa- 
gonal, with shafts at the angles, sometimes 
supporting small arches, and terminating 
in a plain conical capping ending in 
a bimch of foliage or other ornament as 
a finial, as at Peterborough (106). 



The Flthtg Bttttbess now becomes 
a prominent feature in large buildings. 
It is often found in Norman work, but 
concealed under the roof of the tri- loe. peterboroudh 
forium, as at Durham, "Winchester, and caa.edrai...p.im 

many other fine Norman buildings ; but in this style it 
is carried up higher and is altogether external, spanning 
over the roof of the aisle, and carrying the weight and 
consequent thrust of the vault over the central space 
obliquely down to the external buttresses, and so to 
the ground, as at Hartlepool, Durham (107). There is 
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a very fine example of a com- 
ponnd fiying buttrees at 'Weat- 
miuBter Abbey, wbich eupports 
the vaults of tbe choir, the tri- 
forium and the aisles, and car- 
ries the thruet of the whole over 
tbe cloister to the ground. Sut 
they did not become common 
nudl after this period. There 
is a marked difference between V 
the flying bnttresses of English , 
buildings and those of f rench , 
work of the same time; the [ 
English are far more elegant : 
large Erench boildings often ap- . 
pear as if they were surroanded ' 
by a scaffolding of stone. 

The Cobbel-tables sometimes 
consist, as in the earlier period 
(108), merely of blocks support- 
ing a straight, projecting course "''^ 
of stone which carries the front 
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at HiB parapet but more oommonly, especially as 
the style advanced, small trefoil arches aie introduced 
betveen the corbels, and these become more ennched 




and less bold, as at Ifotley Abbey, Bucks. (100), untU, 
in the succeeding style, this feature is altogether merged 
in the cornice mouldings. 

The Feonts of Early English buildings before the 
introduction of tracery, and consequently before the use 
of large windows, have a very peculiar appearance, 
very different &om those of the preceding or suoceedii^ 
styles. In small chorches a common arrangement is to 
have either three lanceb windows, or two with a but- 
tress between them ; but in both cases there is Irequently 
over them a quatrefoil or small circular window foli- 
ated, OT sunk panels of the same form, but not pierced 
as windows. In lai^ buildings there are frequently 
two or three tiers of lancet windows, and a rich cir- 
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oular window in the gable abore. Kany small' parisli 
ehurclies of this style have east or west fronts desemng 
attention; in the east front there is most fre<jTiea1Ij 
a triplet of lancet lights, and the same Brrangeioeut is 
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usual in the fronts of the north and south transepts, 
and at the west end also, when there is no tower. 
Sometimes the lancets are small, and have a small win* 
dow over them in the gahle, as at Strixton, Northamp- 
tonshire (110), which is a valuable specimen of plain 
Early English work throughout. In later examples 
the window is usually of three or more lights, sepa- 
rated only by mullions, with circles in the head, either 
with or without foliation, as at Baunds, Northampton- 
shire, and Acton Bumel, Shropshire. The west front 
of Nun Monkton Church, Yorkshire, affords a very 
singular example of the combination of a small tower 
with the west gable, over a fine triplet. The west 
front of Duston Church, Northamptonshire, is a good 
plain example with a triplet. 

The East End is almost invariably square in Early 
English work, although we have a few examples of the 
apsidal termination, generally a half-octagon, or half- 
hexagon, as in Westminster Abbey, and several other 
large churches. In the small parish churches this form 
is very rare : an example occurs at Tidmarsh, near 
Pangboume, Berks., an elegant little structure, the roof 
of which was carefrilly restored a few years since. On 
the Continent the apsidal form is almost universal at 
this period; but this is only one of many variations 
between English and foreign Gothic. 

Eablt English Towebs are in general more lofty 
than the Norman, and are readily distinguished by their 
buttresses, which have a greater projection. In the 
earlier examples an arcade is frequently carried round 
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the upper story, some of the arches of which are pierced 
for viudovs; but in later buildings the windows are 
more often double, and are frequently very fine com- 
positionB. The tower generally terminates in a SpiaB, 
which in some diBtricts, especially in Tforthampton- 
ahire, does not rise from within a parapet, but is of 

i 




the form usually called a broach spire (111), of which 
there are several varieties. In other districts the towers 
are terminated by original parapets ; these probably had 
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wooden spires rising within the parapet. Pinnacles are 
sometimes inserted at the angles, and produce a very 
good effect. 

The general appearance of Early English bnildings is 
magnificent and rich, rather from the number of parts 
than from the details. In those buildings where yery 
long windows are used, there is a grandeur arising from 
the height of the divisions ; in the smaller buildings 
there is much simplicity of appearance, but the work 
all appears well designed and carefully executed. 

Houses and castles of the Early English style are quite as rare as 
those of the Norman, or perhaps more so. By fiur the finest ex- 
ample is the BiAiop^s Palace at Wells, built by Bishop Jocelyne, 
1205—1242. The lower story, or ground-floor, of this is vaulted, 
and was used chiefly for cellars and store-rooms, the dwelling apart- 
ments being on the first floor, as was the usual custom of the period. 
The windows in the ground-floor are single lancets ; those in the 
upper floor are very fine, of two lights, ij:^oiled, with a quatrefoil 
in the head, and marble shafts in the jambs. The Eing^s Hall at 
Winchester has been already mentioned ; it is of about the same 
period, 1222 — ^1235. The remains of Somerton Castle>, Lincolnshire, 
belong also to the earlier division of this style : the ouly parts 
perfect are the round towers at the comers, in one of which is a 
vaulted chamber with a central pillar, like a small chapter-house. 
Of Windsor Castle of the time of Henry III. we have part of the 
curtain-wall and two round towers, in one of which is a chamber 
similar to that at Somerton. There are some small remains of the 
manor-house of Ck)gge6, Oxfordshire, including two good windows 
of about this period, probably built by Walter Grey, Archbishop of 
York, who gave the manor to his nephew, Grey of Rotherfield. 

The remains of the manor-house at Cottesford, Oxfordshire, and 
of a smaU house at Sutton Courtney, Berkshire, are a little earlier 
than Cogges. Those of the parsonage-house at West Tarring and the 
manor-house at Crowhurst, Sussex, and the archdeacon's house at 
Peterborough, appear to belong also to the first half of the thirteenth 
century. Of the later division of this style, or the latter half of the 
thirteenth century, but before the Edwardian castles, we have some 
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fiiie and iatereatmg examples Aydoa HbJI or Caatlo, Xarthumber- 
laud, Ib rather a fortified manor-houso than a oaatle. Stoke Say 
Castle, in Shropshire, ia another of the Bame bind, and with the 
hall perfect. Little Weaham Hall, Suflblk, ia another veiy intaKst- 
ing and perfect example, and the more lemarkable aa bdog of 
brick, and the bricks of the form and ^ze now Died, not large 
wd flat like the Roman biicki or tiles which continaed to be osed 
in the twelfth century. Woodcroft Castle, Northamptonshire, 
is a very remarkable and foreign-laoking building of this period. 
There at« remains of houses of this style at Anion Bumel, 
Shropahire ; Godmetsbam, Kent ; Longthorp, Nortbamptonshire ; 
Chamey, Berkshire ; West Dean, Sussex ; and Oakham, Botland, 
called Here's House. There are also considerable remains of mo- 
nastic buildings of this style. 
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CHAPTER V. 
The Decorated Style. 

Edwabd I., II., AND IIL A.D. 1272—1377. 

rpHE change from the Early English to the Decorated style was 
so very gradual, that it is impossible to draw any line where one 
style ceases and the other begins. Some persons, indeed, deny that 
it is a distinct style at all ; but whatever may be the case as a matter 
of abstract theory, or on philosophical principles, all are agreed that 
as a matter of practical convenience the distinction is useful and 
necessary. It has its own very characteristic features ; the windows, 
doorways, buttresses, mouldings, and sculpture are all different from 
those of either the preceding or the following style. On the other 
hand, some have proposed to divide this style into two— the geome- 
trical style, and the flowing style ; but here the distinction is not 
sufficiently broad to constitute two distinct styles, although, as sub- 
divisions of the same style, these terms were used by Rickman him- 
self, and are useful. But these two divisions are so fi^uently con- 
temporaneous, and run into each other so continually, that it is 
almost impossible 4o separate them in practice : the windows may 
indeed be distinguished, though even in these we often find windows 
with geometrical tracery and others with flowing tracery side by 
side in the same building, with the same mouldings and details, and 
evidently built at the same time ; but no distinction can be drawn 
in doorways and buttresses. It is better, therefore, to continue to 
use the received division of styles, and the received names for them. 

The Decobated Sttle is distinguished by its large 
windows, divided by muUions, and the tracery either 
in flowing lines, or forming circles, trefoils, and other 
geometrical figures, and not running perpendicularly; 
its ornaments are numerous and very delicately carved, 
more strictly faithful to nature and more essentially 
parts of the structure than in any other style. In small 
country churches, however, there are perhaps more very 
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plwi chuTchea of tluB style than of aoy other ; still the 
-windows have the essential decoration of tracery. 

Decorated tracery is oanally divided into ijiree gene- 
ral classes — geometrical, flowing, and flamboyant ; the 
variety is so great, that many subdivisions may be made, 
bat they were all used simultaneoualy for a conuderable 
period. 

The earliest Decorated windows have geometrical 
tracery, and of this class one of the finest examples is 
Uerton College Chapel, 
Oxford (113), which was 
commenced by the foun- 
der, Walter de Merton, 
but had not made much 
progress at the time of 
his death : this having 
taken place suddenly, 
he appears not to have 
made any provision for 
carrying it on, and the 
expense thus fell upon 
the college. The bur- 
sars' rolls shew that it 
was carried on gradually 
for above a century, 
but the high altar was 
dedicated in 1277, and 
there can be little doubt 
that the east window^ 
and the aide walls and 
windows of the choir must then have been completed, 
although the roof was of a temporary character only : 
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the intention appeara t« have been to bave had a 
■wooden vault, the Taultjug-dtafta ha'mg been executed 
with their capitals, but without any stone springers, 
which would naturally have been put on at the same 
tune if a stone vault had been intended as we may see 
in unmerouB other instances The tower arches were 
not erected nnbl 1830 and the transept was not com 
pleted until 1424 the design for the nave and aisles 
being abandoned. 

!ni« chapter house 
at \ork (U4) *ith 
the passage to it is 
a Sue example the 
exact date of nh ch is 
atiU disputed but it 
IB probabtj betwaw 
1260 and 1280 The 
transept and part of 
the choir of Exeter 
Catbedral vere par 
tially rebuilt and el- .'. 
tored In style by 1 
Bishop Quivil, be- ' 
tWBen 1279 and 1291 : ' 
these windom are ' 
amongst our fioeBt ■■ 
examples of geome- 
ftrical tnujBiy. The 
chapter - houses of 
Southwell and o( 
Wells should also be , . 
montioaed. As a "*' * 
general rule, it may 
be obserred that (he buildings of the time of Edward the First 
hare geometHoal tracery in the windows and parialllng, and are 
of early Decorated oharacter : the Eleanor orosBes, and tbe tomb 
of Qoeeo Eleanor at Weetminster, are among Oie best Bxamplea 
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of this style; thsj wore all «ieout«d b«tireen 12DI uid 1394, 
u app«en by the builder's aooounts, vhioh are sldU extaot, and 
have been oaretuU}' edited (7 Ur. Hudson Turner, aod printed at 
the eipe[ise oT Mr. Beriah Botfield, for the Boiburgh Club. The 
naiTXBs of the builders aud aculptors shew that they vere almovt 
entirely nativea, aud not foreigners, as has often been asserted. One 
name only, William Torel, hu been mpposed to be the same aa 
William the Florentine, a pointer who was employed at the same 
time on some otherworka in England, but there is no eridenoe of th!e 
being tlie oase; wliile other names, as Alexander of Abingdon, "the 
imagineur," or sculptor, William the Irishman, Ricliard and Boger 
of Crundale, in Kent, sufficiently prove the emptoymeet of nadves. 

Aa additional eianiplea of Uiis style may be mentioaed the ball of 
Acton Burnel Oaatla, Shropshire, built by Bishop Buraell, betwean 
1274 aud 1292; St. 
Etbalbert's gatehouse, 
and part of the cathe- 
dral at Norwich, re- 
built after the riota in 
1279, and tewonse- 
orated by Bishop Mid- 
dleton i£ 1278. The 
chapter>houae of Wetls 
was built in the time 
of Ksbop William de 
Marcbia, 1292—1803. 
The nttYB of Yorli was 
commenced in 129], 
and continued until 
1310, the same style 
being adhered to : the 
windows hav« geome- 
tiioal tracery. 

Tbo work of Prior 
Heniy de Eitria, at 
Canterbury, in lSOJ-5, 
belongs also to this 
style. An instance of 
the use of geometrical 
traoery at a later period 
Chapel, the 




at Canterbury, la at. AnseUn's 
Sx which (&.D. 1330) is extant. 
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Many windowe of tliie style, especially in the time of 
Edward I., have the rear aroh onuunent«d with cuspa, 
with a hollow Bpace over the head of the window in 
the thickneaa of the wall, between tlie rear arch and 
the out€r arch, as at Piddington, Oxfordshire (116). 
This feature was 
not continued in 
the Peipendicular 
style, when the arch - 
usually has a wide _ 
and flat shallow 
moulding only. 

Windows with '" 
flowing tracery, 
and those with re- 
ticulated, or net- 
like fonns (116), 
are in general some- 
what later tlian the 
geometrical pat- 
terns ; at least, they 
do not seem to have 
been introduced 
quite so early; but — 

they are very fre- 116. at.M^jij.(d.tancboTch,ojJort.o imo, 

queutly COntempO- slmUit a^iinnt natry wHta euipi, Df ttu niuty 

raneouB, and both ™" ."iwwto 

classes may often be found side by ude in the same 
building, evidently erected at the eame time. An early 
instance of this occurs at Stoke Qolding, in Leicester- 
shire, built between 127S and 1290, as appears by an 
inscription still remaining : the windows have mostly 
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geometrioal tracery, bat Beveral have flowing >. Several 
churcheB in KortluunptonBhire liave viudows with tra- 
cery alternately geometrical and flowing. The same 
mixtnie oocun in the glorious ohnrehea of 8elby Abbey, 
Tarkshire, and St. Mary's, Beverley. Bray Church, 
Berkshire, rebuilt between 1293 and 1300, also pre- 
sents the same mixture. In some instances windows 
with geometrical tracery have the monldings and the 
mullions covered with the ball-flower ornament in great 
profusion, even to excess : these examples occur chiefly 
in Herefordshire, 
as at Leominster 
(117); and in 
Glonoestershire, as 
in the south usle 
of the nave of the 
Cathedral at Olou- 
cester : they are 
for the most part, 
if not entirely, of 
the time of Ed- 
ward II. 

There is a very 
fine window, with 
reticulated tracery 
and richly mould- > 
ed, in the south 
wall of the clois- 
ters at 'Westmin- 
ster. No rule what- 
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ever is followed in the form of the arch over 'win- 
dowa in this style; some are very obtuse, others 
very acute, and the ogee arch is not nnoommoiL 
The inner arch is also frequently of a difEeient shape 
and proportions to the outer one: there is also fio- 
qnently, as we have seen (p. 141), a series of open 
cusps hanging from it, called hanging foliatioii; this 
is an elegant feature of the Decorated style. It is 

more common in some ^^^^— ^ — ^' '"^ 

parts of the conn- 
try than in others: 
fhis feature seems 
to have taken the 
place of the inner 
plane of decoration, 
-with tracery and 
shafta, of the Early 
English style, as at 
Btone, Kent (91); 
and it disappears al- 
together in the suc- 
ceeding style. 

Square-headed -win- 
dovB are yery com- 
mon in this style in 
many parte of the 
country, e^ecially in 
Leicestershire and in 
Oxfordshire, as at Dorchester (118). This form of 
irindow is so oouTcnient that it was never entirely dis- 
continued, though more commonly used in bouses and 
castles than in churches. Windows with a Sat seg- 
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mental arcb are 
also frequently 
OBed in this style, 
as at Over Cam 
bndgeshire(119), 
and the dripstone 
or projecting 
moulding over the 
window to throw 
off the wet, is 
sometimes omit- 
ted, especielly in. 
domestic work 
Circular wmdowB 
are bIso a fine 
feature of this 



at the ends of the 

transepts m large 

churches, or at 

the west end m small ones A rare instance of an 

east wmdow of this form ooours at "Westwell Oxford 

shue Occasionally they are used m side chapels, as 

at Cheltenham (120). K 

The splendid rose-windowa which are the glory of so 
many of the French cathedrals helong generally to this 
style, although &ey are also continued in the Flam- 
boyant. In England they belong entirely to the Deco- 
rated style, and are never continued in the Perpendicular. 
The window at the end of the sonth transept of Lincoln 
is a very £ne example : the one at the end of the 
sontii transept of Westminster Abbey is also still a fine 
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example, although it has been badly restored. Mr. Scott 
has discovered the exact pattern of it in its original 
state on one of the tilee in the chapter-house ^ 

Clear-Btoiy windows of this style are often small, and 
either circular with quatrefoil cusps, or trefoUs or qua- 
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trefoils ; or the spherical triangle with coBps, which 
forms an elegant 
window, aa at Cran- 
ford St. Andrew, 
IforthaniptoiiBhire 
(lai). The derer 
manner in which 
theee windows are 
splayed within, and 
especially below, to 
throw down the 
light, should be 
noticed. 

Flamboyant tra- 
cery, and the forms ciuc^ui; wi 
approaching to it, 
generally indicate a late date. We have no instance of 
real Flamboyant work in this country, although forms 
of tracery approaching to it are not uncommon ; the 
mouldings are never of the true Flamboyant character, 
which is qoite distinct 
both &om the Deco- 
rated and the Ferpen , 
dicnlar: it coincided 
in time with the lat- 
ter, and therefore does 
not properly belong to 
our present subject. 

Thb Uohlddtos of 
this style differ fiom 
the Early English 
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chi^y in having the rounds and hollo'ws not ao deeply 
cut, and more generally filleted: the roll or Boroll 
moulding, and the quarter round (12S), are totj much 
used ; the abacus of the capital is in general a scroll, 
or filleted round, and the base ia fonued of round 
mtmldings without the deep hollow : a| the style ad- 
vances the mouldiags become generally more shallow 
and feeble. The scroll moulding { 
(123) K perhaps tlie most character- 
istic of the style, though it is used I 
occBfflonally in Early English work 
also. A bold quarter-round is fre- 
quently used on arches without any ^' ""^ ""r^"^- 
other ; the plain chamfbr is used in all styles, but in 
Decorated work it is 
frequently sunk bo 
te leave a small square 
edge at each angle 

thus varying the light /^'^j^UP 'I'IPllillll 
and shade, and giv 
ing a precision to the 
angles of the chamfer 
which has a very good 
effect, as at Fin^n, 
Northants (124). In 
late examples this is 
varied by a gentle jg^ ^ 
swelling in the mid- 
dle, forming a kind 
of shallow ogee moulding. The ornamental sculptures 
in tbe hollow mouldings are numerous, but there are 
two which require mate particular notice; they are 
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nearly as characteriBtio of the Decorated style as the 
zig-zag is of the Koiman, or the tjwth-oniaiiieiit of the 
Early English. The first is the 
ball-flover (126), which is a glo- / 
bnlar floirer half opened, and ^ 
shewing within a small ronnd 
balL It is used with the atmost 
profiiaion in the mouldings of 
windows, doorways, canopies, 
cornices, arches, &c., generaUy ^' '^ " 
with good effect, bat sometimes in snch excess as almost 
to destroy the efiect of the mouldings, as at Oloucester 
Cathedral, Leominster (see 117), Ledbury, Hereford- 
shire, and Grajitbam, Lincolnshire, but at the same 
time it gives great richness to the general effect of the 
windows. The ball-flowers are sometimes placed at 
intervals, and connected by a stem with or without 
foliage. 

The other ornament is the 
fonr-leaved flower (128). This . 
has a r^sed centre, and four 
petals cut in bold and high 
relief; it is frequently much 
varied, but may be distinguished 
by its being cut distinctly into 
four petals, and by its boldness : it is sometimes used 
abundantly, though not quite so profusely as the ball- 
flower. In some instances the centre is sunk instead 
of being raised. 

The battlement as an ornamental feature in the 
interior of buildings is frequently need in this style, 
although it is more common in the Feipendicular. Do- 
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corated battlements may generally be diBtinguUhed by 
the horizontal moulding being cut off at each opening, 
and not continued vertically down the rides of it, as is 
UBual in the later 
styles ; and this ap- 
plies to the actual 
battlement on the 
parapet, as well aa 
to the merely orna- 
mental battlement in 
the interior. It oc- 
curs on the top of a 
ecreeii, or of a piscina 
or otber niche; also 
on the transom, and 
sometimes on the sill 
of a window ; in all 
which sitnations it 
is more common and 
more conspicuous in 
the Perpendicular 
style. 

It has been already 
mentioned that the 
foliage in this style is 
m ore feithfUlly copied 
from nature than in 
any other : the vine- 
leaf, the maple, and 
the oak with the 
acorn (127), are the 
""iBtnsoaL Thesur- 
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foce of the wall is often coTeied with flat foliage, sr- 
ranged in Small squares called diaper.work, which is 
believed to hare originated hi an imitation of the rich 
hang^ga then in general ose, and which bore the same 
name. These diaper patterns (188) were originally 
coloured in imitation of the eillu frtmi which they were' 
copied, and which originally came from the East, though 
they were afterwards imitated by the Eoropean manu- 
fkctnrera in fielginm and Fiance, particularly at Tprea 
and Bheims. This kind of orna- 
ment was used in the Early English 
style, as in the choir of 'Westmin- 
ster Abbey, but it more commonly 
belongs to the Decorated style. 

The FnxABB have no longer 
detached shafts, and the capitals 
aT3 ornamented with foliage of a 
different character from that which 
preceded it (129), as has been 
mentioned. The flat surfaces in 
niches and monumeata, on screens, 
and in other situationa, are covered 
with delicately carved patterns, 
called diaper- work, representing 
foliage and flowers ; among which . 
are introduced birds and insects,' 
and sometimes dogs or other ani- 
mals, "all executed with much care. 
and accuracy, and proving that 
the artists of that time drew largely 
from nature, the fountain-head of 
all perfection in art, to which all 
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wlio are not contait to be 
meK copyists of their prede- 
cessors must apply them- 
selves. In some recent in- 
stances of the rerival of the 
Decorated style, the foliage 
has heen sculptnred tram. 
nature witii great success. 
Hie sculpture of the human 
figure in the early Decorated 
period is remarkable for the 
ease and chasteness of the 
attitudes, and the firee and 
graceful, though at the same 
time rich, folds of the dra- 
pery. Tew figures can sur- 
pass in simplicity and beauty 
the efSgy of Queen Eleanor 
in Westminster Abbey, and 
those on the crosses erected 
to her memory are almost 
equally fine, (seep. 141,) es- 
pecially those on the North- 
ampton cross (130) ; those at 
Waltham hare been muti- 
lated and restored. The 
cross at Geddington is per- ^^™™ 
haps the most perfect of "* '™' 
those which remain. This is not mentioned in the 
executors' accounts, but probably only because that 
part of the accounts has been lost; it is as plainly 
a memorial cross to Queen Eleanor aa either of the 
others. 
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The Soobways of this style are frequently large, 
and very richly Bculptnred ; bat in amall chniohes they 
are as frequently plain, and have merely a diipstone 
over them, the Bcroll-moulding often terminated by two 
small heads which are generally a king and a b shop 
as at Eishnghury Northamptonshire (131) this is the 
case also with the 
windows It la 
often not easy to 
diBtmgaish the 
plain doorways of 
this style from 
those of the pre 
cedmg one bnt in 
general they are 
not BO deeply re 
cessed and there 
IS a slight differ 
enoe in the look 
even where there 
are no mouldings 
to distinguish 
them A few door 
ways of this style 
are double but 
this IB not a com 
mon an-angement 
in England. When 
there are shafts m the jambs they are worked on the 
same stone as part of the suite of mouldings, and not 
inserted aa separate shafts of stone or marble, as in the 
Early English. The wooden doors are sometimes oma- 
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mested witii panelling of a better deBcription tbtm tU^t 
-which 16 common in the next style ; they were ori^- 
ally painted in coloura like the interior of the churches, 
and often hare ornamental ironwork upon them ; even 
the nail-heads are made ornamental. In richer build- 
ings there is frequently a canopy over the doorway, 
with crockeU and a finial, these generally hare the 
ogee arch, and sometimes there are niches or taber- 
nacles on each side. 

The Fobcbxb are sometimes shallow, as at Huahden, 
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Northamptoushiie ; othera have a rgry. bold projection, 
Titb windowB or open arcades at the sides, and some- 
tiiiiee, thot^li rarely, with a room over: there are 
alao many £ue timber porches of this style, distiu- 
gnished by the mouldings and barge-boards, as at Aid- 
ham, Essex (132). 
These wooden 
porches are com- 
mon in some dis- 
tricta, as in Here- 
fbrdshire, and rare 
in others. There 
are good examples 
at Bin£eld and 
Long Wittonham, 
Berkshire, al- 
though that 19 not 
one of the dis- 
tricts in which 
they are com- 
monly met with. 

The Ajeches do 
not differ very ma- 
terially in general 
effect from the 
Early English, but 
are distinguished 
by the mouldings 
and capitals as be- 
fore described, as 
in Selby Abbey, 
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TorksHre (133). The ogee arch is frequently oeed in 
small arcades and in the heads of -windims. The 
dripatones or hood-moulds are generally supported by 
heads, and are frequently enriched vith crockets and 
finiala. The arch-mouldings are frequently continued 
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down tlie pillars, or die into them wittiont being stopped 
by capitals or impoBt-mouIdings. 

The arcades whicli ornament the walls in rich build- 
ings, and those over the sedilia, are reiy cbBiBcteristio 
features of the style. In some instances the sedilia, 
or seats for the officiating clergy by the side of the 
altar, have projecting canopies over them, (as at Dor- 
chester, Ozon, and at Lichfield Cathedral,) forming per- 
fect tabernacles, as if for images ; more commonly they 
have canopies on the same plane with the seats, or- 
namented with crockets and bunches of foliage for 
flnials, as in Beverley /^ -^ — . ^ ca. ci .ta. d 
Mln.t» (134), with pm- ^^^^S^^^ 
nacles between. 

The Piscinas, or water- 
drains, and niches, or 
tAbemacles for images, 
are often very rich, with 
canopies ■ and open tra- 
cery. They form one of 
the chief beauties of this 
style. The pediment, or 
Btraight-raded canopy, is 
much used in this style 
over doors, sedilia, pis- 
cinas, and monuments. A i 
rich example occurs in 
Fyfleld Church, Berk- 
shire, where the pedi- i 
ment is crocketed, and ' tSS^r™"™' "" p"u»H", •aa 
is placed under a square head with a battlement carried 
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1)y piimacTes, and the spandrlls filled up with foliated 
circles enclosiiig shields (135). 

The Groined Roofs, oe Vaults, are distmguished 
from those of the preceding style chiefly by ao addi- 
tional number of ribs, and by the natural foHage on the 
bosses. There are a few instances of stone roofs of this 
style over narrow spaces of very high pitch, supported 
by open-work, as if in imitation of wood-work, as on 
the vestry of Willingham, Cambridgeshire, and the 
porch of Middleton Cheney^ Oidbrdshire. 

TiMBEE Roofs of this period are comparatively scarce, 
although they are more common than, is usually sup- 
posed ; but it is lamentable to observe how fast they are 
disappearing : that of the hall of the abbey of Great 
Malvern, the finest example that existed in this country, 
or probably in any other, has been wantonly destroyed 
within these few years. Another, nearly equally fine, 
is at the present time in imminent danger of destruction 
from neglect and decay, even if it is not taken down, as 
is threatened — that of Bradenstoke Priory, or Clack 
Abbey, near Chippenham, in Wiltshire. The timber 
roofs of churches of this style are not generally so fine 
as those of halls. There are, however, many very good 
specimens of Decorated roofs remaining in churches, as 
at Adderbury, Oxfordshire, Raunds, Northamptonshire, 
and several others in that neighbourhood. 

It should be observed that what are called open 
timber roofs are, very frequently, inner roofs or ceil- 
ings for ornament only, with a plain, substantial outer 
roof over them, as at Sparsholt, Berkshire (136). 
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These inner roofs, or Tooden ceilinge, are sometinies of 
precisely the same form as stone vaults, which are, in 
&ct, ceilings of another kind. The vaults of Warming- 
ton and the cloisters of Lincoln have been ab%ady men- 
tioned ; those of the nave of York ]lf inster and Win- 
chester Cathedral are also of wood only. The hideous 
.feshion of plain, flat, white plaster ceilings which pre- 
vailed during the last century, and by which so many 
fine roofs were destroyed, has caused, by a very natural 
reaction, a strong prejudice against ceitings of any kind ; 
but this is going &om one extreme to the other, and is 
eijually erroneoos the other way. Ceilings are very 
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useful and often necessary, and the proper thing to be 
considered is how best to make them ornamental also, 
as they were formerly. 

The Btjttbesses in this style 
have great variety of forms and 
of degrees of richness. Some- 
times they are quite plain, or 
merely have the angles chamfered 
off, and terminated by a slope, 
either under the cornice, or pass- 
ing through it, as at Beaulieu, 
Hampshire. In other instances 
the buttress terminates in a pedi- 
ment or gablet, as at Over, Cam- 
bridgeshire (137), either with or 
without crockets and a finial, 
according to the richness of the 
building. Over each buttress there 
is frequently a gurgoyle, or orna- 
mental water-spout, as at Over. 
They usually have pediments, 
and are frequently enriched on ^"**«'*'^^'^*'-°^*°*P!f* 

^ * ^ •' xnent, or gablet, with tlie angles 

the face with niches and canopies, °'t*>« ^pp®*" ■"** chamfered 
and often terminate in pinnacles, as at Gadsby, Lei- 
cestershire (138). In large buildings there are fine 
arch-buttresses spanning over the aisles, as at Howden. 
There are sometimes also groups of pinnacles round the 
base of the spire in this style, which have a very rich 
effect, as at St. Mary's, Oxford. 

These groups of pinnacles are among the most orna- 
mental features of the style; those at the east end of 
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Hovden are among Hie most 
celebrated. The buttreaaeB of 
this style are almost invari- 
ably divided into stagee witii 
a set-off between each, and 
sometimeB have a sacceasion of 
niches with docketed canopies 
over them, which originally 
had images in them also. Oiir 
eyes are so much acciistomed 
to empty niches in this country 
that tliey do not offend iis, 
but an empty niche is in fact 
an tuuneaning ihing: a niche 
was originally intended to con- 
tain ati image, and the canopy 
over it was to protect the head 
of the image. ~^ 

The Fonts of this style 
are less common than those 18$. a>dib7. LgicHunbire. o. isx 
of the other styles, but still Bum« »i.h o^^^pm ud 
there are many Tarietdes of 

them : the moat common type is octagonal, with shallow 
panelling resembling the traceryofwindows(139). But 
tliere are many which display great beauty both of de- 
sign and execution. They are frequently cup-shaped, 
with both the baain and the stem enriched with panel- 
ling, and sometimeB the sides of the basin have a kind 
of canopies attached to them, overhanging, aa if over 
images placed round the stem under them, which is 
Bometdmes the case ; although, contrary to the general 
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role, canopies are sometimes foimd oa fonts iu aitna- 
tions where there couid have been no images. 

The East Feokt of a church of this style most com- 
monly conrietB of one large window at the end of the 
choir, flanked by tall buttresses, and a smaller one at 
the end of each aisle ; the west front usnally has the 
same arrangement, with the addition of a doorway, or 
doorways, under the central window. The east ends of 
Carlisle and Selby, and tlie west end of Howden, are 
among the £nest examples. On the Continent the large 
rose window is almost always a piinoipal feature of 
the west front; with as it is comparatively rare, 
and more often fonnd in the transept ends than at the 
west end. The south fronts of Howden and Selby are 
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also fine examples of the arrangement of the side of 
a large building of this style, with large windows both 
to the aisle and the dear-story, separated by buttresses 
with pinnacles. The interior of the choir at Selby is 
one of the finest examples of the general effect of a De- 
corated interior, and on a smaller scale the choirs of 
Hull, and of Dorchester, Oxfordshire, are good exam- 
ples. Lichfield Cathedral has the great advantage of 
having its three spires perfect, and on this account 
perhaps gives us the best idea of the effect intended to 
be produced by the exterior of a perfect church of this 
style : there can be no doubt that the same arrange- 
ment was contemplated in many other instances. 

The lantern of Ely and the nave of York m^st not 
be omitted in this mention of some of the leading ex- 
amples of the Decorated style, the general character of 
which is thus ably summed up by Mr. Rickman : — 

** The Genebaj. Affeabance of Decorated buildings 
is at once simple and magnificent ; simple from the small 
namber of parts, and magnificent from the size of the 
windows, and the easy fio w of the lines of tracery. In the 
interior of large buildings we find great breadth, and an 
enlargement of the clear-story windows, with a corre- 
sponding diminution of the triforium, which is now 
rather a part of the clear-story opening than a distinct 
member of the division. The roofing, from the increased 
richness of the groining, becomes an object of more 
attention. On the whole, the nave of York, from the 
uncommon grandeur and simplicity of the design, is 
certainly the finest example; ornament is nowhere 
spared, yet there is a simplicity which is peculiarly 
pleasing." 
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The remaiiui of castles of the Edwardian period^ or the De(Jorated 
style, are very numerous and very fine, more especially those begun 
by Edward I., and completed in the time of Edward II., in Wales 
and the borders : such as Conway, Carnarvon, Beaumaris, and Har- 
lech in North Wales ; Pembroke, Carew, and M anorbeer in South Wales. 
These are among the most important monuments of medieval archi- 
tecture that we have remaining, and are almost equally valuable for 
their domestic arrangements as for their strictly military defences^ 
There are many castles of this type also in other parts of England 
and on the borders of Scotland, such as Alnwick, Bamborough, Prud- 
hoe, Baby, Brougham* Ludlow, and Warwick. There are several castles 
of this class, also built or commenced by Edward L, in Guienne ^ ; 
and the castle of the celebrated John Chandos, the great captain of 
the English army under Edward IIL, is nearly perfect at St. Sauveur, 
in the Cotentin, Normandy. Houses of this style are still numerous, 
though they are fast disappearing before modem improvements. 
They are generally fortified, and are commonly called castles, but 
the house during this period was gradually becoming more and more 
distinct from the fortress, and though surrounded by a moat and 
walls for defence, the buildings themselves, that were inhabited, 
had often very little of a military character. The hall, with its 
fine lofty windows, is often mistaken for a chapel, but the seat in 
the sill of each window will always distinguish a domestic window 
£rom a church or chapd window. Some of the most perfect houses 
of this period that we have remaining are Markenfield Hall, York- 
shire ; Stoke Say, Shropshire ; Penshurst, Kent ; Sutton Courtney, 
Berkshira Some fine halls of this style have stone arches to carry 
the timbers of the roof, as at Mayfield and Conway ; others have 
wooden arches only, with narrow aisles between the wooden pillars 
and the walls, as at Nursted. In England we have very few town- 
houses of this period, while on the Continent town-houses are more 
common than country ones : the towns were strongly fortified, and 
dwelling-houses could be built safely within the walls, while in coun- 
try districts strong fortresses were necessary. For an'account and 
engravings of them we must refer to the second volume of the 
" Domestic Architecture of the Middle Ages «." 

' See Xa Ouienne Anglaite, par Leo Dronyn. 4to., Bordeaux, 186L 
• 8vo., Oxford, 1853. 



The Teansition fsoh Decoeated to Pebpeistdichlae. 

BlOHABD IL AND THE LATTER FABT OF EDWABD III. 

From c. 1860 to 1899. 

Havino now traced the gradual development of Gtothic arcbi- 
tecture, firom the rudest Romanesque to its perfection in the Deco- 
rated style, it only remains to trace its decline, which, though not 
equally gradual, was much more so than is commonly supposed. Up 
to the time of its perfection the progress appears to have been 
nearly simultaneous throughout the northern part of Europe, with 
some exceptions ; but during the period of its decline, chiefly the 
fifteenth and sixteenth centuries, it assumed a different form in each 
country, so distinct one from the other as to require a different 
name, and to be fsdrly considered as a distinct style. To call the 
Perpendicular style of England by the same name as the Flam- 
boyant style of France, Germany, and the Low Countries, can only 
cause needless confusion ; and the received names for these styles 
are so expressive of their general character that it would not be 
easy to improve upon them. 

The transition from the Decorated to the Perpendicular style has 
been less generally noticed than the earlier transitions ; but though 
less apparent at first sight, it may be as clearly traced, and exam- 
ples of it are almost equally numerous : they occur in most parts of 
the country, though more common in some districts than in others, 
especially in Norfolk. 

Professor Willis has demonstrated that this change began to shew 
itsalf , in the choir and transepts of Gloucester Cathedral, before the 
middle of the fourteenth century. The panelling and the window 
tracery have so much the appearance of the Perpendicular style 
that they have been commonly supposed to have been rebuilt or 
altered at a late period ; but the vaulting and the mouldings are 
pure Decorated, and the painted glass of the fourteenth century 
is evidently made for the places which it occupies in the heads of 
the windows of Perpendicular tracery : it must therefore be con- 
sidered as the earliest known example of this great change of style. 
In this work of alteration the walls and arches of the Norman 
church were not rebuilt, but cased with panelling over the inner 
surface, so as to give the effect of the later style to the interior. 
The work was begun as early as 1337, and carried on for a number 
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of years. Tha funds were promired by ofieringB at the tomb of 
King Edward II., wbo, aa ia veil knomi, vaa buried in this churoh, 
the bod; having been removed from Berkeley Caatle fbr that pur> 
pose by tlie Abbot Tbokey. 

Mr. Q. 6. Scott, in his " Gleaoings from Westmioater Abbey," 
hai also shawD that part of the cloietera, and some other work 
recorded to have been built by Abbot lAtlington, 1S62— 1SS6, are in 
a style of tramution, belonging rather to tha Peipendicniar than 
the Decorated. 

One of the earliest authenticated eiamplea of this trunaltian ia 
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the church ofBdingtoD,Wilt>Mrs(14D),biiilt by William da EdiDgton, 
Bishop of Winchester I the flrat stone was laid in 1352, and t^e 
ohorch was dedicated in 1361. It is a Boe cmdJonn ohunih, all of 
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UDiform character, and that character is neither Decorated nor Per-, 
pendicular, buta very remarkable mixture of the two styles through- 
oat. The tracery of the windows looks at first nght like Decorated, 
but on looking more dosely the introduction of Perpendicular fea- 
tures is very evident. The west doorway has the segmental arch 
common in Decorated work ; over this is the usual square label of 
the Perpendicular, and under the arch is Perpendicular panelling 
over the heads of the two doors: the same curious mixture is 
observable in the mouldings, and in all the detaila This example 
is the more valuable from the circumstance that it was Bishop 
Edington who commenced the alteration of Winchester Cathedral 
into the Perpendicular style ; he died in 1866, and the work was 
continued by William of Wykeham, who mentions in his will that 
Edington had finished the west end, with two windows on the north 
side and one on the south : the change in the character of the work 
is very distinctly marked. Bishop Edington's work at Winchester 
was executed at a later period than that at Edington, and, as might 
be expected, the new idea is more fully developed ; but on a com- 
parison between the west window of Winchester and the east win- 
dow of Edington, it will at once be seen that the principle of con- 
struction is the same ; there is a central division carried up to the 
head of the window, and sub-arches springing from it on each side : 
it may be observed that whenever this arrangement of the sub-arches 
occurs in Decorated work, it is a sign that the work is late in the 
style. Before the death of Bishop Edington the great principles of 
the Perpendicular style were fully established. These chiefly consist 
of the Perpendicular lines through the head of the window, and in 
covering the surfiice of the wall with panelling of the same kind. 
These features are as distinctly marked at Winchester as in any 
subsequent building, or as they well could be. 

The next great work of Wykeham was New College Chapel, 
Oxford, certainly one of the earliest, perhaps the first, building 
erected from the foundations in the Perpendicular style ; and a 
finer specimen of the style does not exist. The first stone was 
laid in 1380, and it was dedicated in 138a 

Winchester College, built immediately after New College, is of 
precisely the same character with it, as might have been ex- 
pected: they are both excellent specimens for the study of the 
Perpendicular style. 

Another very remarkable and valuable example of the transition 
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from Decorated to Perpendicular is the choir of York Minster, com- 
menced by Archbishop John de Thoresby in 1361, and completed in 
1408 ; the general appearance of this magnificent work is Perpendi- 
cular, but there is great mixture in all the details (148). The chancel 
of St Mary's Church at Warwick, rebuilt by Thomas Beauchamp^ 
second Earl of Warwick, between 1370 and 1391, has more of the 
Perpendicular, being covered with panelling like Winchester, but 
the mouldings are quite of mixed character. King's Sutton Church, 
Northamptonshire, deserves notice as a specimen of this transition. 

The nave and western transepts of Canterbury Cathedral were 
rebuilt between 1378 and 1411, but the Perpendicular style was 
then so fully established that there are scarcely any signs of tran- 
sition. Chipping-Campden Church, Gloucestershire, was rebuilt by 
William GrevUle, a rich wool-stapler, who is buried in the chancel 
with his wife, and there is a fine brass to their memory ; he died in 
1401. This church is almost entirely of transitional character. The 
glorious chapter-house of Howden, and Gisbume Priory Church, in 
Yorkshire, are of this period, and very fine examples of early Per- 
pendicular work. The roof and the casing of the walls of Westminster 
Hall belong also to the close of this century, 1397-99. The gate- 
house of Thornton Abbey, Lincolnshire, is another splendid example 
of this transition. The cloisters of Gloucester Cathedral are decided 
Perpendicular in the fiui-tracery of the vault, but are partly of earlier 
date and character. 

Houses and castles of the time of Richard 11. are rather nume- 
rous and fine, and have frequently such a mixture of the Decorated 
and Perpendicular styles that it is di£&cult to say to which they 
belong. This is the case with a part of Warwick Castle, of 
Donnington Castle, Berkshire, Wardour Castle, Wiltshire, and 
Wressel Castle, Yorkshire. Most of these are well known and have 
often been described, but are sometimes said to belong to the one 
style and sometimes to the other, this important transitional period 
having been very commonly overlooked. 



CHAPTER VI. 

Tlie Perpendicular Style. 

HiCHABD II. TO Henby VIII. A.D. 1377 TO 1547. 

HAVD^G thus taken a rapid historical survey of the 
introduction of the Perpendicular style, it remains 
to describe its characteristic features. The broad dis- 
tinction of the Perpendicular style lies in the form of 
the tracery in the head of the windows ; and in fully 
developed examples the distinction is sufficiently ob- 
vious. Ve have no longer the head of the window 
Med with the gracefully flowing lines of the Decorated 
tracery, but their place is supplied by the rigid lines of 
the mullions, which are carried through to the archi- 
trave mouldings, the spaces between being frequently 
divided and subdivided by similar Perpendicular lines ; 
so that Perpendicularity is so clearly the characteristic 
of these windows, that no other word could have been 
found which would at once so well express the predo- 
minating feature. The same character prevails through- 
out the buildings of this period : the whole surface of 
a building, including its buttresses, parapets, basements, 
and every part of the flat surface, is covered with panel- 
ling, in which the Perpendicular line clearly predomi- 
nates ; and to such an excess is this carried that the 
windows frequently appear to be only openings in the 
panel-work. This is particularly apparent in the in- 
terior of the west end of Winchester Cathedral, and the 
exterior of the Divinity School, Oxford ; the towers of 
Boston in Lincolnshire, and Evesham in Worcestershire, 
are also flne examples of exterior panelling. This, 
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indeed, now formB an important feature of tlie style ; 
tor though it was used in the earlier atylea, it was not 
to the same extent, and was of very different ohBracter, 
the plain snrfiiceB in those styles being relieved chiefly 
by diaper<work. 

In the earlier or transitional examples we find, aa 
has been mentioned, a mixture of the two styles. The 
general form of the tracery is frequently Decorated, but 
the lines of the mullions are carried through them, and 
perpendionlar lines in various ways introduced. A very 
common form of tranEdtion is the changing of the flow- 
ing lines of a two-light 
Decorated window into a 
strait-sided figure by 
the introduction of per- 
pendicular lines from the 
points of the sub-arches, 
as at Haseley, Oxford- 
shire. Sometimes we 
have Decorated mould- 
ings with Perpendicular 
tracery, but frequently 
the features of both styles 
are intimately blended, 
and produce a veiy good 
effect. 

The Wnmows of New 
College and the ante- 
chapel of Merton College, 
Oxford, afford perhaps 
BB fine examples as are 
to be fbund of eaxly and 
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perfect Feipendicnlar. They are both what is called 

sub-aiouated, but in New College (141) the wutdow ie 

of four lights, and the suh-ucheB rise from the centre 

mullion ; while in Merton, which is of three lights, the 

muUions are oarried up to the architrave, and the side 

lights only are sab-arcuated. Both these forme are very 

frequent. In many later examples these sub-arches are 

entirely disused, and all the mullions are carried throngh 

the transom ; this is the case at New College : but it was 

afterwards used to excess, bo as greatly to injure the 

effect of the windows. In the later examples the arches 

of the windows 

are much lower 

than tliey were 

in tlie earlier 

period, and the 

four centred 

arch whjch be 

gan now to be 

extensively used 

was gradually 

depressed until 

all beauty of pro 

portion was lost 

the arches beuig 

httle more than 

two straight hoes 

rounded at the 

aagle of junction 

with the jambs 

These late win 

dows had iie 
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quentl^ great widtli in piopoidoa to their heig1it(142), 
and were placed so near together that the strength 
of the building entirely depended on the buttreaaes. 
Theae windows having all been originally filled with 
painted glass, we have rarely an opportunity of judging 
of the proper effect of them; the glare of light which 
yre now compltun of having been oansed by the de- 
Btmction of that material, which was intended to softeD 
and partially to exclude it. The church of Fairford, in 
Gloucestershire, affords a rare instance of the painted 
glass having been preserved in all tiie windows, and the 
effect is solemn 
and calm — very 
&r from glaring. 
The clear-stories 
also are fre- 
quently almost 
a sheet of glass, 
merely divided 
by lighter or 
heavier mul- 
lions, thna offer- 
ing a complete 
contrast to the 
small and dis- 
tant openings so 
frequently found 
in Early English 
and Decorated -^ — 
work. Square- 
headed, segmen- ^*'- °>"'-'^ 
tal, and other 
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flat-arched windowB, are beqaent in tUa style. In 
rich chorches there is sometimes a double plane of 
tracery, the one glazed, the other not. In the choir 
of York (143) the inner one is glazed. The east win- 
dow of the nave of Chipping-Norton Church, Oxford- 
shire, over the chancel-arch, is a fine specimen of this 
kind of window: in this instance the out«r plane is 
glazed. 

A little later in the style, one of the best examples 
that is anywhere to be found is the ante-ohapel and 
tower of Merton College, Oxford, The very slow and 
gradnal manner in which this chapel was built has 
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been already mentioned: the fine tower-arches, and 
the lower part of the waUe, especially in the soath 
trunsept, belong to an earlier period, bnt the windows 
and the north doorway (144) are of this period ; and 
there are few finer specimens of the style than the 
north end of this transept: it was re-dedioated in 
1424. 

The Dooewats are frequently very rich, but have 
generally one prevailing form, whioh is a depressed 
arch within a square frame, and over this a label (148). 







The label moulding is fi^iuently filled with foliage, 

and the space round t^e arch panelled, the jambs 
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ornamented with shafts, and the spandrela filled with 
shields and foliage. 

The Pobcheb are in general very fine, and highly 




enriched with panel-work (146) battreBsee and pin 
nadea ; open parapets, windows, and tabemaoles with 
figures, flanking the window or the outer aroh and 
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in the interior a richly groined 
vault. "Very fine examples of 
these porches are found in !N^or- 
folk, Somersetshire, Devonshire, 
and Dorsetshire. 

Thb Euttbesses are frequently 
panelled ( 147 ) ; they are not 
pedimented, but their set - offs 
are finished with a plain slope, 
and they are often terminated 
by a pinacle rising above the 
parapet. Flying buttresses are 
common. 

The Towers in this style are 
frequently extremely rich and 
elaborately ornamented, having 
four or five stories of large win- 
dows with rich canopies, pinna- 
cles, and tabernacles ; double but- 
tresses at the angles, and rich 

deep open parapets, with pinna- 147. Divinity school, oxford. 
cles and crocketed turrets at the °- '^^' 

comers, having small flying or paiwiied buttress. 

hanging pinnacles attached. These very gorgeous 
towers are chiefly found in Somersetshire, as at 
Wrington, Brislington (148), &c. There are, how- 
ever, few which, for beauty of proportion and chaste- 
ness of composition, can rival that of Magdalen College, 
Oxford. The lower stories are extremely plain, all the 
ornament being reserved for the belfry windows, the 
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parapet, and pinna- 
cles. By this judi- 
dons amtDgement tlie 
eye takes in the vhole 
subject at once, tiius 
giving to it a solem- 
nity and a repose 
which are not attain- 
ed by the more gor- 
geous specimens before 
referred to. ThiatoTer 
was originally intend- 
ed to stand alone, as 
a campanile, orbelfry- 
tover; the buildings 
which have been 
erected on two sides 
of it are of a snhee- 
quent period. 

In later examples 1 
we find ornament used 
to such an excess as lU. Bn<iii4t<D.3oino»uad»,c. law 

completely to over- BUemoJ tL> tUM™«l mmtr tra«~— ™a Mb- 

power the features of '''™'' "^ "" '**' p-'f'' ^^ nnniKi" 
a building ; no large apace ia left on which the eye can 
rest, but every portion ia occupied with panelling or 
other ornament An example of this may be seen In 
the exterior of Henry the Seventh's Chapel, which has 
more the appearance of a piece of wood-carving than of 
a building of stone ; but in the interior of the same 
building this very riohneBs has a wonderfully fine efiect. 
The light and elegant style of vaulting known as fan- 
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tracery (149), which is peculiar to this style, witt its 
delicate pendants and lace-like ornaments, harmonizes 
finely with the elaborate ornament of the tabemaole- 
work below. 



The Hoitldinqs of this style differ mnch &om the 
preceding ones. They are in general more shallow; 
that is, they have more breadth and less depth than 
the earlier ones. Ihose in most use ere a wide and 
shallov moulding, used in the jambs of windows and 
doorways ; a shallow ogee ; a round, or boutell ; a fillet ; 
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a kind of hollow 

quarter - round, and 

a double ogee (150). 

The wide moulding 

of cornices is filled , 

up at intervals with ji 

large paterte, which ;. 

replace the four- J 

leaved flower and ~" 

the ball-flower of the 

Decorated style; or ■lumBu.u 

with heads, grotesque figures, or animals and foliage. 

These are frequently inferior both in conception and 

execntion to the earlier styles. 

There is an ornament which was introduced ii 
style, and which 
is very charac- 
teristic. This 
is called the 
" Tudor flower" 
(ISl), not he- 
cause it 
introduced in 
the time of the 
Tudors, but he- tu*,. b«~ c™™«t 

cause it was so much used at that period. It generally 
consists of some modification of the fleur-de-lis, alter- 
nately with a small trefoil or ball, and is much used 
as a ciest for screens, on fonts, niches, capitals, and in 
almost all places where such ornament can be used. 
The foliage of this style is frequently very beautiiul : 
in Bevoufihiie the foliage of the capitals is peculiar. 
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often resembluig a 
wreath of flowers 
twisted round tlie 
top of the pillar 
(162); and this 
may probably have 
been tlie idea of 
the Boulptors, as 
the ciutoni of de- 
corating chnrclies 
with flowers at cer- 
tain seasons is a 
very ancient one: 
it is probable also 
that the sculpture 
was originally co- 
loured after nature. 
There is comparatively a Bquareness about the Perpeu- 
dicular foliage which takes from 
the IreshnesB and beauty which 
diBtinguish that of the Decorated 
style. Indeed, the use of square 
and angular forms is one of the 
charaeteristios of the style; we 
have square panels, square foliage, 
square crockets (163) and finials, 
square forms in the windows, — 
caused by the introduction of so 
many transoms, — and an approach 1S3. souhuu.w 
to squareness in the depressed and Bquan^nsckn. 
low piteh of the roofs, in lat« examples. 
The splendid Opxn TnraEn Eoofs (154), which are 
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the gloiy of tlie eastern counties, l>elong almost entirely 
to tliifi style ; the Bcreens and lofts aorose the chancel- 
arch, often across the aislea and the tower-arch also', 
and the richly carred bench-ends for which the West 



BCTMIUi oommonl J called rood-lo 

the rood-loft, properly u 

thii mutom prerailed in nuny other oonntlefl ilso, bat the vi 

genenlly been dealrayed la ooaseqaenoe of the bubuoiu ciulom of bloo 

In; ap tho tower-arch, wMoh U often the finest fSatare In the ehorch. 
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of England is so justly celebrated, also belong to it ; 
in fact, nearly the whole of the medieval wood-work 
which we have remaining is of this style, and this 
material appears to be peculiarly adapted for it. It 
may reasonably be doubted whether the modem at- 
tempts to revive the wood-work of the !N'orman and 
Early English styles are not altogether a mistake. 
Nothing can well exceed the richness and beauty of 
the Perpendicular wood- work, and it is easy to ima- 
gine that a church of the twelfth or thirteenth century 
has been newly furnished in the fifteenth or sixteenth. 
We have, however, some very beautiful examples of 
Decorated wood-work in screens, and stalls with their 
canopies, as at Winchester ; there are also a few wooden 
tombs of that period. 

The Bedolifife Church, Bristol, the west front and south porch of 
Gloucester Cathedral, and part of the choir of St. Alban*s Abbey 
Church, with the tomb of Abbot Wheathamstead, are also of this 
period, and good specimens of the style. Within the next twenty 
years we have a crowd of examples, which it is not necessary to 
enumerate. 

But a few more specimens of the later period of this style can 
hardly be passed over, such as St George's Chapel, Windsor, King's 
College Chapel, Cambridge, and Henry the Seventh's Chapel, West- 
minster ; and of the very latest before the change of style, Bath 
Abbey Church, the Savoy Chapel, in the Strand, London, with its 
very beautiftil panelled ceiling, and Whiston CSiurch, Northants. 

Castles and houses of this style are numerous, and many of them 
very fine ; the fortifications gradually disappear, or are used more 
for show than for use. These English buildings of the Peipendi- 
oular style have a bold and grand character of their own, quite 
distinct from any foreign style ; the French chateaux of the same 
period are often very pretty and elegant buildings, but they belong 
to quite a different daas, and can hardly be compared to the English 
gentleman's mansion or nobleman's palace of the time of Richard 
IL, and those even of the Tudor era need not fear the comparison. 
No one can look at such buildings as Penshurst, Hurstmonoeauz, 
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CbnUeld, Cowdnif,[>r ThoTDbnry, witliout aoknovleiJg^Dg that tbers 
is much to admire in them, Tt ia too much &e faahioa at prflsant 
to run down the Perpeadioular style beoauae it ia eicluaivflly Eng> 
lieh, and the dUeitatUi af the day can admire nothing but what IB 
Venetiaii, or at least foreign ; they wilfully ahut their eyea to tbe 
e norka of our own oaoeator^ 




The Renaissakcb. 

Aftee the time of Henry the Seventh, the style loses 
its purity ; indeed, at that time we find Italian features 
introduced, though sparingly, among the true Gothic, 
and these become more numerous in the reign of his 
successor. In foreign countries the classical styles 
were revived at an earlier period than with us. The 
French call it the style of the " Eenaissance.'* The 
Elizabethan style is a singular mixture of Gothic and 
Italian details ; it is almost confined to domestic build- 
ings, but may occasionally be found in additions and 
alterations of churches, as at Sunningwell, Berkshire. 

In the time of James the First a strenuous effort 
was made to revive the Gothic style, more especially in 
Oxford, and although the details are poor and clumsy 
imitations, the general effect is frequently very good. 

Of this period the Schools are a good example, espe- 
cially the vaulted room called the "Pig Market." 
Lincoln College Chapel is also a very favourable speci* 
men of Jacobean Gothic, as it is often called. The 
choir of "Wadham College Chapel is another very re- 
markable example, the design and details of which are 
so good that it would appear incredible that it could be 
of this period, but for the fact that the weekly account 
kept by the clerk of the works for the foundress is pre- 
served among the records of the college, and leaves no 
room for doubt on the subject. It is still more extra* 
ordinary that the windows of the hall and ante-chapel 
were erected at the same time, week by week, by an- 
other gang of men : the inferiority of taste displayed in 
them would make them appear at least fifty years later. 
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The east window of Jesus College Chapel, as seen from 
the Turl, might very well be supposed to be the work 
of the fifteenth century, if we judged by the design 
only. Oriel College Chapel, erected at the same time, 
is in very inferior taste. Specimens of fan-tracery 
vaulting of this period are numerous in Oxford, chiefly 
over the entrance porch or gateway of the colleges ; but 
by far the most elegant and remarkable example is the 
vault over the staircase to the hall of Christ Church : 
this was built about 1640, as appears from the evidence 
of "Wood, who was living at the time, and from the 
royal arms in the vault having Scotland quartered in 
them. The elegance of the design of this vault spring- 
ing from the slender pillar in the centre is much and 
justly admired, but an examination of the details of 
the work shews that it is extremely shallow and poor ; 
it is an evidence of how much may be done by good 
design even with bad detail. 

In London, the hall of the Archbishop*s Palace at 
Lambeth, and Middle Temple hall, recently copied at 
Lincoln's Inn, may be mentioned as good examples of 
this imitation. 

Another attempt at the revival of Gothic was made 
in the time of Charles the Second ; it was still less sue* 
cessful in the details, bat even then many of the designs 
were good. There are many towers of this period of 
very good proportions, though of very clumsy details. 
The towers of Westminster Abbey may perhaps be cited 
as an instance, for although the detail is wretchedly 
bad, the general effect at a distance is good. 

It is remarkable also that the chancels built at this 
period are as large and deep as those of any earlier 
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period; for instance^ the chancel of Idip, Oxfordshire, 
built by the celebrated Dr. South. The idea of the 
divines of this period, under whose directions these 
churches were built, appears to have been that the 
chancel was the place for the celebration of the Holy 
Communion, and should bear the same proportion to 
the body of the church as the number of communicants 
to the whole congregation. These churches were also 
usually famished with credence -tables^ and lecterns, 
many of which remain. 

Even during the eighteenth century, when every 
kind of taste was at the lowest possible ebb, the people 
seem to have still retained a lingering wish for the 
imitation of Gothic forms, and many rude attempts 
may be seen in our country churches: and although 
the architects and builders considered it necessary to 
repress this taste, and make everything in the pseudo- 
Grecian style, stiU the love for the Gothic would peep 
out here and there. The spire is essentially a Gothic 
feature, unknown to classical art ; yet many spires were 
rebuilt, and even new ones built, during this period. 
The spire of All Saints' Church, Oxford, is a fine ex- 
ample ; it was built, from the designs of Dean Aldrich, 
soon after 1700, and notwithstanding the purely Italian 
character of the building, there is a sort of Gothic 
tracery in the tower windows. The same curious and 
evidently unintentional mixture may be observed in the 
tower windows of the church of St. Clement Danes, 
Strand, which are of a common Gx>thic form. 

Towards the close of that century arose the school of 

b So called from the Italian eredenzat a side-board. 
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Horace Walpole and Batty Langley, which, however 
ridiculous it may appear to us now, served to keep alive 
the taste for Gothic forms, and paved the way for the 
revival which has taken so glorious a start in our own 
day, and to the improved character of which " The Ox- 
ford Society for Promoting the Study of Gothic Archi- 
tecture" has materially contributed, by acting on the 
minds both of the architects and of their patrons, and 
enforcing upon them the necessity for the careM study 
of ancient examples ^, 



" The Oxford Architeotnral Society, established in 1839, was the earliest 
in the field, the Cambridge Camden Society was rery nearly simultaneous 
with it, and the idea was rapidly taken up and followed subsequently in 
numerous other places, stUl it is only Just to give Oxford the credit of 
haTing originated the morement. Upon the whole this moTement has 
done much good, although accompanied by much evil, occasioned by the 
exuberant zeal of young men eagerly setting about the ** restoration" of 
their churches before they knew the proper mode of doing it, and before 
either architects or workmen were prepared for the work. In consequence 
of this unfortunate haste, many Taluable specimens of ancient art have 
been irreparably destroyed, instead of being careftilly preserved as models 
for ftiture ages. 

The Oxford Society has recently (1860) changed its title to the " Oxford 
Architectural and Historical Society." The object of this change is to con- 
nect the study of architecture with that of modem history, which now 
forms part of the course of study pursued at the University. It is obvious, 
on a very little consideration, that the architecture of every people is an 
essential part of its history, although it has hitherto been entirely neglected 
by historians. As the Oxford Society is now under the patronage of the 
Professors of Modem History and of Ecclesiastical History, we may venture 
to expect that this long neglect will be ronedied, and that the history of 
architecture will form a regular part of the studies of the University. 



CHAPTER VII. 
^ On the Foreign Styles. 

T^HE dose oonnection whioh has always existed between England 
•^ and the Continent of Europe, and the habit of trarelling for 
which the English people were distinguished from a very early 
period, could not fail to have considerable influence on their 
architecture, and it is in vain to contend for an exdusiYdy Eng- 
lish and isolated character for it. A great deal of the detail 
was developed and worked out at home, but new ideas were con- 
tinually imported fix>m abroad. The English Gothic is as thoroughly 
national as that of any other country ; perhaps, from our insular 
position, it is even more distinct and independent than that of any 
other people. Still the influence of each age, the changes of each 
suocessiTe generation, participate in a certain general character 
everywhere throughout the dvilised world. The style of the thiz^ 
teenth century is distinctly marked above and through all national 
or provincial distinctions; these are all subordinate to the great 
prindples of the epoch. The early period at which Englidimen 
began to travd is curiously illustrated by the fact recorded by 
Florence of Worcester, that in the year 1031 King Canute went to 
Bome and made some fresh arrangements with the Pope for the 
treatment of the English bishops when they went to Rome to 
receive their palls : he also took the opportunity of the chief princes 
of Europe being assembled there, especially Conrad, Emperor of 
Germany, and Rodolph, King of Burgimdy, to make treaties with 
them to allow a free and unmolested passage to and from Rome 
through their dominions, for English travellers, whether ecclesi- 
astics or merchanta These treaties i^pear to have been faith- 
faHy carried out, and to have led to the established custom which 
generally prevailed throughout the Middle Ages ; and perhaps to 
the system of passports, which were at first a real protection to the 
traveller, though they have degenerated into a mere formality. 

These frequent journeys of the most highly educated classes to 
Rome had a very beneficial effect on the arts, and especially on 
architecture. It was not merdy what the bishops or merchants 
saw in Rome itself, but what they and their suite saw on their 
passage to and fix>. Whatever was passing in any part of Europe, 
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wbateyer new inyentions were disooyered in any place, were sure 
to be speedily known and seen by these English trayellers, and 
brought home for the benefit of their own country. Some went by 
one line, others by a different one. During the eleyenth and twelfth 
centuries one great line of traffic was through the English pro* 
yinces in the west of France, by Narbonne and the Mediterranean 
to Bome. Normandy was practically part of England from 1066. 
Anjou, Poiton, and Goienne, or Aquitaine, were added by Henry 
IL about 1150, and in this manner about a third of what now 
constitutes France was then part of the English dominions, and 
could not but exercise great influence upon art in England during 
the latter half of the twelfth century, the exact period of the great 
change of style. Another line was through Burgundy and by the 
Rhone to Marseilles. A third line was by the Rhine and the Alps, 
but this was only passable at certain seasons, and not much fre* 
quented. That the custom of carr3ring a sketch-book in the pocket 
and bringing home sketches of all noyelties in art prevailed from 
an early period, we have proof in the very remarkable Sketch-book 
of Wilars de Honecort, an architect of Picardy in the first half of 
the thirteenth century, which has been preserved, and has recently 
been published and admirably illustrated by M. Lassus and Professor 
Willis. There is no reason to suppose that Wilars was at all singular 
in this practice, and as the EngUsh architects had in this manner 
a much greater range of observation than those of other countries, 
the result to be naturally expected jLs greater perfection in their 
art, and to this they really attained. 

The Gothic of England is more perfect, more pure, more syste- 
matic, better proportioned, more consistent, than that of any other 
country. The plan and the limits of this work do not allow of 
entering into this question in detail, but while tracing the gradual 
development of Gothic Architecture in England, we must bear in 
mind that our architects could never be ignorant of what was going 
on in any part of the continent of Europe, and never failed to avail 
themselves of such knowledge. Yet they never servilely copied 
any other country ; they adapted the new features to their own 
style : there is no hiatus, no jump in English Gothic ; the progress 
is always steady, gradual, almost imperceptible ; it takes a gene- 
ration to bring about the change from one style to another. They 
never stuck on pretty bits from France or Italy to their English 
buildings ; they knew how to make use of the novelties that were 
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brought home to them, and to assimilate and dovetail them inta 
their own work. 

Tt would be desirable to complete this sketch of the history of 
Gk>thic architecture in England by a similar outline of its pro- 
gress in other parts of Europe, and a comparison of the dates of 
each successive change in England and on the Continent*. Unfor- 
tunately, the materials for such comparison are not at present pro- 
vided ; the subject has not yet been sufficiently investigated ; the 
exact dates of the different parts of the principal continental build- 
ings have not been ascertained with sufficient accuracy. It is clear 

• The works of M. De Caumont afford much valuable information for 
the study of French architecture, but he has himself found reason to 
cbange his opinion in many instances re8i)ecting the dates of particular 
buildings, and at the meeting: of the "Soci6t6 Fran9aise pour la Con- 
servation des Monumens," held at Eennes in Angnst, 1849, he publicly ac- 
knowledged that the greater jrart of the buildings usually assigned by 
French antiquaries to the eleventh century are really of the twelfth, and 
that the period of transition, which he had formerly described as comprising 
the whole of the twelfth century, ought strictly to be confined to the latter 
half of it. This change- of opinion was acquiesced in by nearly all the lead- 
ing antiquaries of France who were present at the meeting. This agree- 
ment with the opinions of the English antiquaries will greatiy promote 
farther researches, but at present very littie has been done towards a 
systematic comparison of the architecture of France and England. M. De 
Caumont himself has scarcely seen anything of England, and the French 
antiquaries in general know very little of English Gothic, and are not dis- 
posed to admit its superiority, aJthough the entire absence of Classical or 
Italian details does certainly prove it to be a more pure Gothic style. 

Since the publication of the first edition of this work I have had many 
opportunities of meeting the principal antiquaries of France, and of discuss- 
ing these interesting questions with them, both at their annual meetings in 
some provincial town, and at the "Congr^s des Depute des Sod^t^s 
Savantes,*' which is held at Paris in the spring of each year. M. De Cau- 
mont has paid me the compliment of printing in the Bulletin Monumentaf 
a Uttle memoir on the " Comparative Progress of Architecture in England 
and France in the Middle Ages," read at the meeting in Paris in 1860, and 
I am happy to find that there is now little difference of opinion between us ; 
on all the main points we are entirely agreed. To M. Yiollet-le-Duc I am 
also greatly indebted for the opportunities he has afforded me of conversing 
with him on these subjects whenever I have been in Paris, and of accom- 
panying him to Sens, where be clearly pointed out to me the different 
changes which the building has undergone, the most important of which I 
have mentioned. To him I am also indebted for the information respecting 
the different mode of construction employed in English and French vaulting 
at all periods, a sure mark of a distinct school of art. 
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that the progress was not quite simultaneous, but which country or 
which province has the priority of date has not yet been settled. 
The variations between the different provinces of France are almost 
as great as those between France and England ; for, in fact, each 
province was almost an independent kingdom at the time when 
these buildings were erected, and some of them had never been even 
nominally subject to the French crown. Each had an architectural 
style of its own, and a carefiil observer may readily mark out the 
different provinces by the existing buildings. Not only is the 
style of the western quite distinct from that of the eastern pro- 
vinces, which might naturally be expected from their having so 
little communication with each other at the time these buildings 
were erected, but even those which border on each other, and 
where more frequent communication between the people might 
have been expected, have also eadi a distinct character. For 
instance, the Domaine Boyale, the Duchy of Burgundy, and the 
County of Champagne have each so marked a character, that the 
line of demarcation between one province and another may be 
clearly traced by the buildings still remaining. 

M. de Caumont, one of the highest living authorities, and one 
of the most careful observers of our day, says^ that the Roman- 
esque styles, as distinct from the Gothic, continued in use until 
ike end of the thirteenth century, not only in the Rhine provinces, 
but also in Lorraine, the Lyonnais, (or neighbourhood of Lyons, 
the ancient province of Vienne, ) and in the south of France generally. 
I should hardly have ventured to assert so much as this, but there 
is no doubt that some provinces were much behind others. 

It is still the custom of most writers on architecture in France to 
attribute to the eleventh century that lai^ class of buildings which 
we are accustomed to call Norman, and which we know to be of the 
twelfth century. But this is, in &ct, an error of the same kind as 
our fathers fell into when they called all these buildings Saxon. 
There are undoubtedly many buildings in France of the eleventh 
century of well-ascertained date, such as the crypt, the apse, and 
the transepts of the cathedral of Nevers, — ^this church was founded 
in 1028, — and part of the crypt of the cathedral at Auxerre, founded 
in 1005 ; and at C^risy a small portion of the original structure, 

b See De Caumont, JMeidaire, p. 183. I gladly take the opportunity of 
recommending this very useful and interesting book. 
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fbiinded in 1032, still remains. But the character of the work in these 
buildings is altogether different, and evidently earlier. I have already 
pointed out (p. 81) how little remains visible of the original work at 
the two great abbeys at Caen, and it is not until near the end of the 
eleventh century that we find any of those large and fine churches 
of the type which belongs to the twelfth. The church of S. Stephen 
at Nevers, consecrated in 1097, is still in the style of the eleventh 
rather than of the twelfth. The vaults of the nave and choir are 
plain barrel-vaults ; those of the aisles are groined without ribs, 
and without even the dividing arches between the bays, which came 
in before ribs. The magnificent church of Yezelay, which is referred, 
even by so high an authority as M. Viollet-le-Duc, to the eleventh 
century, is distinctly of a later character than S. Stephen at Nevers, 
and scarcely any portion of the existing building really belongs to 
that period. This church was dedicated in 1104, under the Abbot 
Amald, who had built it, as is distinctly recorded ^. But according 
to the usual custom of that age, the choir would naturally be dedi- 
cated as soon as it was ready for divine service, without waiting for 
the nave, or vestibule, as it was then called, which was often not 
built untU long afterwards. In this instance it was built very soon 
after the choir, and belongs to the first half of the twelfth century. 
But the choir was entirely rebuilt about a century after the original 
one, of which the only portions remaining are a small part of the 
crypt and the two eastern piers of the nave ; these are of the same 
kind of masonry as we find at Nevers, Auxerre, &c., and quite 
distinct from the rest of the work in the nave or choir. The very 
rich western doorways, with shallow porches over them, are of the 
latter part of the twelfth, and the rest of the narthex was added in 
the beginning of the thirteenth. 

The difference of provincial character is almost as great in the 
Romanesque buildings of the twelfth century as in the GU>thic 
buildings of a later period : they differ both in details and in 
plan. For instance, in the province of Anjou the Romanesque 
churches have usually no aisles ; the nave and choir are extremely 
wide, and divided into square bays by very massive arch-ribs, 
which are square in section, and either semicircular or s^- 
mental : to resist the thrust of these arches, instead of the usual 
flying buttresses, are solid square masses of masonry^ which are 



• Oallia Christiana^ vol. iv. p. 922. 
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in &ct parts of the wall carried out at right angles^ having 
the cornice and strings^ or other ornaments, carried round them. 
The yaults, instead of the usual barrel or groined vault, are 
domical over each compartment ; but these domes are low, and not 
raised into cupolas, as in Byzantine work, and do not interfere with 
the external roof, except in some instances at the intersection of the 
transepts, where a lantern with a cupola is introduced. This .re* 
markable plan prevails in nearly all the churches of Angers and the 
province of Anjou. 

The theory of the Parisian architects is that the first germ of 
Gothic architecture is to be found at St. Denis, in the work of the 
Abb^ Suger, a.d. 1140 — ^1144 ; that it was rapidly developed in the 
Domaine Boyale, and brought to perfection imder Philip Augustus 
in the beginning of the thirteenth century ; and henceforward was 
imposed as a badge of sovereignty upon the other provinces as they 
were brought into subjection to the Royal Domain. This theory 
appears to me a very doubtftil one, and it requires to be better 
supported by examples of authentic date than has hitherto been 
done. It may be true of a certain part of France ; but similar pro- 
gress was going on simultaneously in Normandy and in England. 
The cathedral of lisieux was building at the same time as Sens 
(see p. 82), and the original parts of both are so much alike that we 
might well suppose them to be the work of the same architect who 
afterwards built Canterbury ; but we have no evidence of this, and 
the resemblance probably arises only from their being of the same 
date : but then Lisieux is just as much advanced in style as 
Sens. In both these instances the central vault and clear-story 
have been rebuilt afterwards, and at Lisieux the apse belongs 
also to the later work. 

The great period of transition in the Royal Domain of France was 
the time of Philip Augustus, 1179—1223, (though it began in the 
previous reign under the government of the Abbe Suger, see p. 99) ; 
in the EngHsh provinces, and in England itself the time of Henry 
11. , 1154—1189: under Richard I., 1190—1200, the new style was 
fully established. In both countries the examples built during 
the period of this change of style are so numerous and so fine 
that it is difficult to say which has the preference : but the French 
churches have the advantage in their greater height, the more 
general use of vaulting, and the use of the apse, which afforded 
an excellent field for the display of the genius of the architects in 
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' OaUia Chritttana, tcI It. p. 117. 
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fldence ia the Cbtbednd of Bolssoiu, wbidi haa been already men- 
tioned ae Smshed in 1212, Uiirty ;ean nfter Canterbury ; and yet It 
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of plate-traoery. On the other hand, the south tranaept of Saigemui, 
which LB lower than the rest of the buildiag, and evidently belongs 
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Jx> an earlier struciture, is itself of traontional character ; it is said 
to have be^n built in 1175 : several other churches of the neighbour- 
'hood are of similar character to this transept. 

The hall of the public Hospital at Angers (157) has been already 
mentioned at p. 82, but it appears to form so important a link of 
connection between the architecture of England and that of Anjou, 
as to require some further notice. It was built by King Henry 11., 
begun in 1177, and opened by him in state with much ceremony in 
1184, the same year that the choir of Canterbury was completed : 
the mouldings and details are almost pure Gk>thic, although the 
windows are round-headed ; the vaulting is very remarkable as a 
transition between the domical vaults of Anjou and the Early Eng. 
lish vault During the time that this hospital was building, Henry 
IL held his court at Angers, which necessarily assembled the nobles 
and prelates from Normandy in the north to Guienne in the south, 
together with those from England ; and a better opportunity for the 
spread of the new fashion could hardly have been devised. During 
the same period Anjou was afflicted with a sore famine, and Eng- 
land undertook to feed the people of this province for six months ; 
laige quantities of com were sent over for this purpose, and the 
large public granary, or bam, attached to this hospital was in all 
probability erected on that occasion : it is in the style of transition^ 
a little earlier than the hall «. 

The small cathedral of Bethlehem, in the county of Nevers, built 
about 1200, in the pure lancet style, has been already mentioned at 
p. 69. 

The nave of the church of S. Nicholas at Blois, 1186—1210, is of 
decidedly transitional character, with a fine west window of plate- 
tracery, before referred to from its resemblance to one at Lincoln, 
but with no Gothic details ; the rest of the work is of far less ad- 
vanced character than Lincoln. 

The provinces of Auveigne and Velay have quite a distinct cha- 
racter of their own. The cathedral of Le Puy in Velay is one of 
the most remarkable churches in Europe : the lower part of the east 
wall is of late Roman work, built of fragments of earlier Roman 
buildings, but the domical vaults and the greater part of the church 
belong to the eleventh and twelfUi centuries. Most of the other 
churches of this very remarkable district belong to the same period : 

• See the Gbktlkm ak's Maqazinx, vol. ccvi. p. 284, and the authorities 
there cited. 
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they bear more resemblanoe to those of Perigord than to any other' 
part of France, but seem rather as following a common type than 
88 copied one ftx>m the other. There is little doubt that when the 
history of these buildings is properly xnyestigated their apparent 
anomalies will be found to confirm, rather than to disturb, the general 
history of architecture ; and it is probable that th^ clue to these 
variations will be found in the ecclesiastical history of these pro- 
▼inces. We know from early Christian history that the French 
Church was of Oriental origin, and it seems evident that the 
different dioceses long maintained a considerable degree of inde- 
pendence, and some of them kept up a friendly intercourse with 
the Eastern Church, so long as tiie Greek Emperor at Byzantium 
continued to conmiand the commerce of the Mediterranean, which 
was until the middle of the eleventh century ' ; previous to that 
time Venice was a subordinate city of the great Empire, to the 
commerce of which it succeeded. I have before pointed out, p. 189, 
that there were two main lines of commerce through France from 
the East at that period ; one ascending the Rhone from Marseilles 
by Avignon, Vienne, and Lyons, and branching off in various direc- 
tions, as to Qrenoble and Geneva eastward, to Le Puy and Auvergne 
westward ; the other from Narbonne to Perigueux, Limoges, and 
Poitiers, branching off to Cahors, Angouldme, &c. As usual, com^ 
meree, civilization, and religion travelled together and assisted each 
other. Oriental influences may be traced by these channels in 
various ways, of which the architecture is one only, although an im- 
portant one : various local cujitoms are continued ; Oriental tissues 
and reliquaries are still preserved in the treasuries of the churches in 
obscure places : the distinct uses in the bturgies of different dioceses, 
each with its own breviary, have also in some instances continued 
to our own day. This connection with the East was more kept up in 
some dioceses than in others, and the architecture is now perhaps 
the best record of this connection, but other records are not want- 
ing : Bishop Peter I. of Le Puy was consecrated at Bavenna in 
1048, on his return from Palestine ; Greek priests are recorded to 
have resided for a long period at Angouldme in the eleventh and 
twelfth centuries: the street of the Venetians at Limoges has been 
mentioned. This Oriental influence, however, was not uniform in 
its effects, and was much modified by local circumstances : the style 

' See Gibbon's Boman Empire, chap. liii. 
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of Auvergne, with its long naye and its baneLovanlt, and the aeg^ 
mental yaults to the aisles, the dome over the oentml space, and 
semi-dome vaolts to the apsidal chapels, is almost confined to this 
district The cbapel of St. Michael, over the great western poreh, 
or narthez, may perhaps be considered as another of the peculiarities ; 
although it occurs occasionally in many other places, as at Tounras, 
8. Benoit sur Loire, and in Switzerland at Romainmoder. But 
they are rare with ns, and more common in Auveigne than any- 
where else. 

The use of tiles inlaid in stone in the face of the wall, for orna- 
ment, is another characteristic of Aavergne, though it is used also 
at Lyons and V ienne : the use of di£ferent coloured stones for ex- 
ternal ornament is another feature, very natural in this volcanic 
district, where the variety of material close at hand is so great ; it is 
more remarkable that they did not use it for internal ornament, but 
conformed to the medieval usage of a coat of plaster as a ground for 
painting upon, and trusted almost entirely to painting and gilding 
for internal ornament, as in other place& 

The Early French style differs in many respects from 
the Early English, although agreeing with it in general 
character. 

Their churches are generally on a larger scale than 
ours, and are particularly distinguished by much greater 
height: this seems to have been the chief object of 
ambition of the Erench architects ; each strove to make 
his central vault more lofty than his predecessors, until 
this was carried to such excess that every idea of pro- 
portion in the other parts of the building was sacrificed 
to it, and the enormous fl3dng buttresses which were 
necessary to carry these vaults became perfect scaffold- 
ings of stone, whilst the towers could scarcely be carried 
above the level of the roof. The larger French churches 
also have very frequently double aisles, which are a rare 
feature in England; and as they require the flying 
buttresses to be double also, with an upright pinnacle 
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atandmg up between the diTisions, these add consider- 
ably to the appearance of Btone scafFolding on the ex- 
terior. 

At St. Denis, almost the only parts remaining of the 
time of Suger are the crypt and the apcddal chapels : 
the whole of the interior of the choir, with the clear- 
story and vault, were rebuilt about a century after- 
wards ; and the flying buttresaes, wbicb rise from the 
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walls between the apsidal chapels to cany the vault 
of the choir, belong also to the later period. They have 
the double arches, dnd serve well to shew the difference 
between French and English fl3dng buttresses. 

At Beauvais, which is the most lofty choir in 
Europe, it is commonly said that the vault twice fell 
in, and when it was rebuilt the third time the arches 
were obliged to have intermediate pillars introduced 
between them, to give them sufficient strength to carry 
weight : but an examination of the building does 
not bear out this tradition; the arches of the choir 
have no appearance of such an alteration having been 
made ; on the contrary, the original magnificent design 
seems to have been carefully and very gradually carried 
out, the piers and arches being of the thirteenth century, 
while the clear-story and vault are of the fourteenth. 
The central tower has evidently fallen down, and in so 
doing has destroyed the north-east pier and the arch 
adjoining to it ; and these parts were not rebuilt until 
the fifteenth century, having the mouldings and de- 
tails of the Flamboyant style. But no such change of 
mouldings and details occurs in the piers and arches of 
the choir ; they are all alike, all apparently built at the 
same time, and the arches have no appearance of having 
been altered. 

The apsidal form of the east end is almost universal, 
and adds considerably to the striking effect of the in- 
terior. The whole of this division of the church has 
a character of great elevation, produced or added to by 
the elongation of its component parts : the arches are 
lofty and narrow, generally stilted ; the small arches of 
the triforium arcade are also drawn closer together, and 
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elongated in the same manner; the windows are long 
aad narrow, usually lancet-shaped, and single lights^ 
even though all the side windows are of two lights. 
The vault often partakes of the same character, the 
cells being deep and narrow, comprising only one 
window in width, and springing from near the bottom 
of it. In other instances, however, the vault is of a 
different character, each bay comprising two or more 
windows. 

Eably Ebench Pillabs are usually plain, round, 
clumsy columns, with capitals of classical character, 
generally an imitation of the Corinthian or Composite, 
and with the square abacus; the bases have square 
plinths with ornaments on the angles, exactly like 
those which are common in England in transition Nor- 
man work, but are not found afterwards; the pillars 
altogether are of the same character, closely resembling 
those of Canterbury Cathedral and Oakham Castle. 
The beautiful clustered pillars of the Early English 
style are not unknown, but comparatively seldom used 
in France ; and when used, are heavier than the Eng- 
lish examples. 

Another class of pillars common in France, espe- 
cially in the apse, is rare in England, although it 
is used at Canterbury : this consists of two shafts, or 
small columns, coupled together transversely to the 
wall, carrying a long impost through its thickness; 
these two shafts are often very close together, but 
sometimes have an interval between them. Coupled 
shafts of this kind were used at Ravenna, and are common 
in Italy, especially in cloisters; and the same fashion 
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preTsilB ill the Boath of P^siice, whioli imitated Italy 
in many things: good examples occor at Arlea and 
HoisBao, but they are very commoa, perhaps more so 
tban single shafts in that situation. 

Eaklt Fkeitch Akcheb have almost invariably a 
square soffit, witli or without a boutell on the angle, 
and seldom have any other mouldings. The form of 
the arch depends entirely on its situation : those of the 
apse are narrow, and usually stilted. The small arcades 
along the dde-walls, and those of the triforium, differ 

little from similar 

arcades in England, 
except that the 
shafts have almost 
always the square 
abacus. But the 
double arcades, one 
before the other, 
with the arches 
alternate, such as 
we find at Lincoln, 
Beverley, the gali- 
lee porch at Ely, 
and in numerous 
other examples in 
England, are found 
only in some parte 
of France. 

EA.RLT Fbench 
Wnroows are either 
plain lancet^ or con- 
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uBt of two lights under one arch, and the head of 
these is frequently pierced with a circular opening (166), 
fit flnt plain, afterwards foliated, but atill cut through 
the solid stone, and not formed of the nmllion-bare ; and 
there is a eonsiderable interval of solid atone between 
the heads of the lower lights and these circular open- 
ings, as at Soiasona, ChartreB, Kheims, Anxerre, Bourgcs, 
&0. At Chartres (159), and in many otbei* instances, 
the foliated circle is surronnded by a number of 
small openings, in the form of trefoils or quatrefoils, 
Btill pierced through the solid stone, and not fonned of 
bars, as in the lat«r kind of tra- 
cery. As the style advanced, 
the thickness of the intervening 
space is gradually diminished, 
untLliathelaterexamplesofthis j 
style we have actual bar-traoery I 
(160), but still the early forms . j 
of foliated circles and trefoils ai 
preserved, as at Amiens, Noyon 
(161), and the Sainte Chapelle 
at Paris ; these bear a close re- 
semblance to the later spec!- ' 
mens of the Early English style, 
as the chapter-hoQses of Salis- 
bury and Wells, and the pres. 
bytery of Lincoln. The rrench , 
examples of this kind of tracery | 
have probably the priority of 
date by from ten to twenty ^ 
years, and the earlier kind of 
tracery, for distinction called 
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by ProfeaBorWillas 
plate - tracery, is 
abundantly used 
in France, while 
it iB comparatively 
rarely found in 
England. 
Circnlar windows 
are mucli more 
commonly need in 
France than in 
England, in all tiie 
Btyles. In tbe 
Early French style 
they are of the 
eame character as 
the circular open- 
ing over the ride 
windows at Char- 
tree. The church 
of 8t Nicholas at '^ 
Blois has several 
circular windows 
of this character, and of the same pattern, though on a 
smaller scale, as the fine window at tlie end of the 
north transept in Lincoln Cathedral ; and as the monas- 
tery of Noyers, from which it appears that the archi- 
t«ct of Lincoln, Geo&ey de Noyere, came, is only a few 
miles from Blois, it is probable that both were copied 
IWim the cathedral of Bbis, which was destroyed in the 
great French Bevolution. 

The earlier windows are usually entirely williout 
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mouldings, often not even splayed, mere holes cut 
straight through the stone wall ; even in the later ex-r 
amples of this style the mouldings are very few and 
poor, and are often entirely wanting. 

It may he ohserved that French windows in the 
aisles are generally higher from the ground than Eng- 
lish ones ; it is rare for the sills to he low enough for a 
person to look into the church from the outside, which 
in England is very commonly the case: this appears 
to arise only from the greater height of the French 
churches altogether. 

Eably Fbench Mouldings are usually less hold and 
less rich than the Early English, although some of the 
arches of doorways of this style are very richly moulded i 
the window-arches are commonly without any: there 
are generally mouldings round the edges of the hay in 
which the window is placed, but at an interval of a foot 
or two from the window, and connected rather with the 
vault and the vaulting-shafts than with the window. 
The ribs have commonly but few mouldings ; the arch- 
ribs are almost always square in section, and often quite 
plain. The cornice is usually filled with foliage of the 
stiff-leaf character, or sometimes a kind of crockets ; in 
other instances of a character resembling the, Greek 
foliage used in England chiefly in late iN'orman work. 

Eably Pkench Doobways are generally larger and 
finer than the Early English, and more enriched with 
sculpture, having large figures in the jambs, and smaller 
ones upon the arches, with canopies and corbels. They 
are usually protected by porches, which are either 
shallow, and almost form part of the doorways, as at' 
Amiens, or have a bold projection, as at Chartres. 
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Theie an osnaUy three doorways at the west end, 
and when they hare porolies in this aitnatiou, theee 
have not in general mnch prqection, in order that they 
may not interfere with the general effect of the west 
front. There are also frequently three doorways at 
the end of each transept, and here the porches aie 
generally a more prominent feature, and much enriched 
with Bcnlptore. The two porches, with the doorways, 
at the north and south ends of the transept of Charti^s, 
are the richest parts of the building; amongst the 
sciil|)tures are fignres of the donors or principal bene- 
&ctors, and as these figures are repeated in the painted 
glass above, with their armorial bearings, they are 
identified as persons living between 1250 and 1280. 

EuiLT Fbench Capitals have almost always the 
square abacus, and 
when not of the 
Corinthian cha- 
racter they are 
ornamented with 
foliage of very 
nmilar character 
to the Early Eng- 
lish, called stiff- 
leaf foliage (182), 
but the work is 
in general not so 
highly finished, 
nor so el^^t and 
graceful. The 
moulded capitals, 
bell-shaped with- 
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out foliage, which are so common in Early English 
work, are scarcely found at all in France. 

Eably Pbench Bases are either of the character 
which in England is transition I^orman, or they are 
nearly the same as the Early English with the deep 
hollow to hold water. In some instances the plinth is 
ornamented with fluting, or otherwise enriched. 

Eably Esench Osnahents differ much from the 
Early English, except the foliage, which is of nearly 
the same character, though generally not so highly 
finished, and less elegant The tooth-ornament, which 
in England is so abundantly used as to be rarely want- 
ing in a building of this period, is rarely found in the 
Boyal Domain of Prance. (See p. 99.) An ornament 
closely approaching to it is found in transition work, 
as it is also in England, but the true tooth-ornament 
with undercutting, which is one of its chief character- 
istics, is found only in some parts of France, and does 
not occur in some of the finest buildings, where we 
should naturally expect to find it; and when used at 
all, it is very sparingly. Its place is supplied either 
by crockets or by foliage ; and in the hood-moulds of 
windows, the hollow mouldings of canopies, &c., an 
GTmament not found in England is freely used ; it some- 
times bears a resemblance to the ball-flower, but is in 
general more like a rose. 

EabIiT Fbench Buttkesses are generally very massive 
and bold; in the earlier examples quite plain, but in 
later ones enriched with shafts and pinnacles, and often 
with figures under canopies on the face of them. From 
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tbe great liei^t of the vaults to be anpported, the 
flying buttresses often consist of two, sometimes of 
three arches, one above the other, and under each arch 
there is usually a detached shaft near the face of the 
wall, but separated from it by a passage (158); the 
lower arch is also frequently filled up with an arcade 
of small arches, or a range of small shafts. Each of 
the large separate buttresses is oft«n quite a fine 
structure. 

Eaklt Fkehch Towess 
do not greatly differ from 
the Early English, but the 
belfry windows are fre- 
quently much more elon- 
gated, often funning a. trip- 
let of long narrow lancets 
(163) ; and these are fre- 
quently well moulded, even 
when the windows of the 
church are entirely without 
mouldings. These towers 
are frequently placed at the ~- 
angles of the west bovi, and 
of the two transept fronts, 
bat seldom rise much above 
the level of the roof, and 
are often left unfinished. 
They are frequently ter- 
minated by square pyramids 
hardly amounting to spires; 
spires of wood, covered with slato or shingles; others 
by round or conical spires, which are generally placed 




9 by short octagonal 
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on an octagonal belAy-stoiy e. In small village clinrcheB 
the tower is often in the centre, and frequently termi- 
nated by a high-pitched roof, with two gables, com- 
monly colled a saddle-back roof: this kind of roof is 
very common in some parts of France, especially in the 
Cotentin and other distrirta of Nomumdy. These some- 
times have a etair-turret in the centre of one of the 
sides, of a semi-hexagonal form, corbelled out at the top 
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to form a square, and carry a sLmilar roof to the tower 
itself, as at Yersamyille (164). In the Cotentiny axi 
octagonal tower often has the angles corbelled ont to 
cany the square base of a saddle-back roof, the effect of 
which is extremely picturesque, but the antiquity of 
these roofs is somewhat doubtful: in some instances 
the roof is considerably later than the tower ; in fiact, 
this fashion seems to have continued in that district 
quite to the last century, along with ridge-crest tiles 
and other medieval custx)ms. 

Early French spires differ considerably from the Eng- 
lish type. They are generally octa- 
gonal, with a small round moulding 
on the angle. Openings are pierced 
at intervals, sometimes merely small 
round holes, sometimes trefoils or 
quatrefoils ; and at intervals between 
these openings are bands of orna- 
ment cut upon the surface, most 
commonly in the form of wooden 
shingles, as at St. Peter's at Caen 
(165), the actual date of which is 
probably rather after 1300, but its 
style is that of the thirteenth cen- 
tury. There are also very commonly 
crockets on the angles of the spire, 
sometimes large, more often small, 
and at more rare intervals than is the 
case in England, where crockets are 
used ; but in English work they are 
not so frequently used. There are 
several very fine Early French spires ' ^t.^^.'' °**^ 
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in the neighbourhood of Caen; perhaps the most re- 
markable in France is that of the Kreisker Church at 
S. Pol de L^on, in Brittany : £x)m its enormous height, 
and the consequent great projection of the buttresses, 
the whole church seems built as a support to the spire. 

The "West Feonts of Early French churches are 
generally very fine, though it is rare to find one perfect. 
The design is generally the same, or there is at least 
a great general resemblance : the principal features are 
three large doorways, usually very much enriched with 
sculpture; over the central doorway is a large win- 
dow, which generally has a foliated circle in the upper 
part of it, and over this the gable, crocketed, some- 
times with sculpture on the face of it, and a small 
figure on the finial. On each side are the flanking 
towers, which, if perfect, are terminated by spires ; in 
the"* larger buildings and wide fronts these towers are 
outside of the aisles, and consequently clear of the side 
doorways ; more commonly they are over the west end 
of the aisles, and consequently the doorways form part 
of the towers. In the earlier examples the windows of 
the towers are simple lancets; as the style advances 
they become united and more enriched, and the belfry 
windows elongated to an extent never found in Eng- 
land: under these is often a small circular window 
with plate-tracery pierced through the stone in sim- 
ple forms. 

The central division in the earlier examples usually 
has three lancet windows with a large circular win- 
dow of plate-tracery over them ; in later examples the 
whole of these openings are drawn together, and form 
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one large window, the spaces between being gradually 
diminished until we have actual bar-tracery. These 
later examples approach very nearly to the Decorated 
style, but the mouldings, and the character of the 
foliage and sculpture, mark them as still belonging to 
the Early French style. In small churches there are 
frequently three lancet windows only at the west end. 

Having now compared the principal points of difference between 
the Early French and the Early English style, it becomes neces- 
sary to refer to a few examples, and compare them on historical 
grounds, for which purpose it will be most convenient to follow the 
chronological arrangement. 

One of the earliest examples of the Early French style is Soissons, 
the choir of which was finished in 1212, as shewn by the evidence of 
a contemporary inscription in one of the side-chapela The nave is 
somewhat later, but is continued in exactly the same style. There 
are still some vestiges of the Norman style throughout this church, 
and though it can hardly be called a transitional building, it is clearly 
one of the earliest examples of the new style. It bears considerable 
resemblance to the choir of Canterbury, the large arches and pillars 
being quite of the same character. The triforium arcade consists 
of small, narrow pointed arches, with capitals of the usual character, 
stiff-leaf foliage, and square abacus. The windows of the apse and 
aisles are lancet-shaped ; those of the clear-story have foliated 
circles in the head, pierced through the solid wall without any 
mouldings, but slightly chamfered on the exterior. 

The next example in character, and probably in actual date, is 
Chartres, the nave of which is nearly as massive as Norman work, 
although the effect of heaviness is removed by the enormous height. 
The church was destroyed by fire in 1194, and the present fabric 
was commenced soon afterwards. The only portions remaining of 
the earlier fabric are the crypts, and part of the west front, com- 
prising the lower part of both the towers, and the whole of the 
southern one, which has the date of 1164 cut on the soffit of a win> 
dow-arch near the top ; these parts of the work, with the fine 

transition Norman character. It is pro- 
bable that the choir was less damaged by the fire than the ^her 
parts, as, contrary to the usual practice, the nave of the present 
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building is the earliest, and is more massive than the choir ; it 
probably dates from about 1200 to 1230. The windows (148) have 
foliated circles in the head, or rather over them, but of very early 
character, and entirely of plate-tracery. The very rich doorways and 
porches at the ends of the transepts, which aru perhaps the finest 
in France, were executed between 1260 and 1280. The choir is 
of nearly the same date ; it was dedicated in 1260. The buttresses 
of this eastern part are considerably lighter tiian those of the 
nave, which are amazingly heavy and massive, as if the workmen 
were still afraid to trust them to support the vault at so great 
a height^. 

Simultaneously with these, that is, during the first half of the 
thirteenth century, an immense number of great works were being 
carried on in France, and to this period belong the greater part of 
their finest cathedrals. The limits of this work will allow of only 
a very brief selection. 

Bheims Cathedral was commenced in 1211, and the canons took 
possession of the choir in 1241 i, but the church was not finished 
until near the end of the fifteenth century. The nave is of three 
periods, although the original style is exceedingly weU imitated. 
Probably, as at Cologne, the west front was begun soon after the 
choir, and a great part of it belongs to the latter half of the thir- 
teenth century. In 1295 a fresh effort was made to raise money by 
an appeal to the charity of the faithful towards the completion ot 
the church, which, however, was not finished in 1430, according to 
Dom. Mariot. The church was much injured by a fire in 1481, 
which destroyed the five towers of the transept ;> and the fury of it 
was so great that the bells were all melted, and the molten lead ran 
in the streets, but the vault saved the greater part of the church. 

>> The dates of the different parts of Chartres Cathedral are given on the 
authority of the Abb6 Bolteau, a very learned and intelligent antiquary, 
who has for several years carefully investigated the history of his cathedral, 
and has amassed considerable materials for a new work on the subject, in- 
cluding the iconography, which is highly interesting, and which no one 
could illustrate more satisfactorily than himself. [His description of the 
Cathedral of Chartres was published in 1850, after this note had appeared 
in our first edition.] 

> The work was probably interrupted by the violent quarrels between the 
Archbishop and the citizens of Rheims : one of the charges against the 
citizens mentioned in the excommunication by Pope Gregory IX., in 1235, is 
that of using for their fortifications tombstones, and stones prepared fur the 
fabric of the great church. Qall. Christ,, vol. 1. p. 525. 
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This is one of the most magnifioent of the many fine churches of 
France ; the character is not so heavy as that of Chartres, bat the 
style is very similar. The end of the south transept is part of the 
original work ; it has three lancet windows, moulded, and with shafts 
in the jambs ; over these are three small round windows foliated, 
and in the gable a rose-window of plate-tracery of early character. 
The laxge rose-windows at the end of the north transept and at the 
west end are Flamboyant work, inserted in the repairs after the 
fire. The greater part of the building isi however, of the richest and 
finest Early French character. 

Amiens Cathedral was founded in 1220, and the canons entered 
the choir in 1244 ; there is the date of 1248 in the painted glass of 
one of the windows of the apse. These windows have foliated droles 
of bar-tracery very similar to those of the chapter^house of Salisbury 
and other English examples of about ten years later. The tomb of 
Bishop Coucy, who died in 1257, is placed under an arched recess 
in the wall of the north aisle of the choir, and seems part of the 
original work. The side*chapels with their windows are subsequent 
insertions, and the three laige rose-windows are all of the fifteenth 
century. The great height and beautiful proportions of the interior 
of this church make it one of the most striking and effective in 
Europe. The western doorways and porches are quite a museum 
of the finest sculpture of the thirteenth century ; but the upper part 
of them appears to have been tampered with, as the arms of Cancm 
Dumas, about 1510, occur in the point of the gable of the great 
porch. 

The cathedral of Notre Dame in Paris belongs partly to this 
period. The choir has been already mentioned as transition Norman 
work; it was built by Bishop Maurice de Sully, who died in 1196 ; 
but the nave and transepts are later, and about the same age as the 
west firont, which was commenced in 1218, and finished in 1235. 
The character of all this part is good Early French, and the circular 
window of the west front has plate-tracery only. The side-chapels 
were added between 1240 and 1250 ; the windows of these have 
foliated circles of bar-tracery : at the same time all the windows of 
the clear-story of the nave and choir were enlai^d, probably in order 
to introduce the new foshion of muUions and bar>tracery. The north 
and south porches are a little later : there is an inscription on the 
base of the south doorway recording its commencement in 1257* 
Some of the chapels round the choir are of this period, others of 
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the early part of the fourteenth century. The stone screen round 
the choir, with its beautiful sculptures, was finished in 1851, as 
recorded by another inscription K 

The chapel of the Seminary at Bayeuz, built between 1206 and 
1231, by Bishop Robert D'AbMches^ is so entirely in the English 
style, and so unlike other French buildings of the same period, that 
it would appear to have been certainly built by an English architect. 
The windows are all lancet-shaped and moulded, and the ribs are 
also moulded in the English fashion. It is a remarkably elegant little 
building, but more like a part of Salisbury than of Rheims or 
Chartres. The east end is square, but in the interior the vaulting 
is so arranged as to g^ve very much the effect of an apse. 

The church of St. Peter at Lisieux, in Normandy, built between 
1226 and 1267, is a remarkably good and pure specimen of the tran- 
sition and of the Early French style. The piUars are of the usual 
massive character, with the Corinthianized capitals, very similar to 
Sens and Canterbury. The triforium is panelled, and some of the 
panels have trefoils and quatrefoils pierced through them ; the shafts 
hare capitals of stiff-leaf foliage ; the clear-story windows are lancets, 
recessed with shafts and moulded, but very flat and square in section. 
The aisle windows are couplets of two lancet lights, with a panel 
in the head, and a foliated cirde with a boss in the centre, but not 
pierced. There is a fine Early French lantern open to the church. 
The apse is a little later than the rest of the work, and the Lady- 
ohapel is an addition of the fourteenth century, and fine Decorated 
work. 

M. Vitet, in his MonogrwpkU de Notre Dame de Noyon, folio, 
1845, and M. Viollet-le-Duc, following him, consider it probable that 
the Cathedral of Koyon was commenced about 1150, by Bishop 
Brandoin, the friend of Suger ; but the style, though st.ill transitional, 
is considerably in advance of St. Denis, and in the absence of any 
positive evidence as to the date, it seems more probable that it is 
twenty or thirty years later. 

The cathedral of Laon is also without any positive evidence as to 



k We are indebted to M. TioUet-le-Duo, the architect of the church of 
Notre Dame, and one of the bevt-informed antiquaries of France, for this 
valuable information respecting the precise dates of the different parts of 
the building. [Since this note was published, he has produced several 
volumes of his great work the Dietionnaire de VArchiteeturef which has 
placed him in the foremost rank among the architectural antiquaries of 
the day.] 
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its date^ but is considered by M. YioIlet-le-Duc to be of the begin- 
ning of the thirteenth century, and the reasons he gives for assign- 
ing it to this date appear conclusive. The style is early Gothic^ bat 
very heavy, and with considerable remains of the transitional cha- 
racter; the east end is square, which is very unusual in France, 
though common in England at that period. The bishops of Laon 
had considerable intercourse with England, which seems naturally to 
account for the adoption of this English plan, but the French archi* 
tects do not allow this. 

The Sainte Chapelle at Paris, built between 1245 and 1257, from 
the design and under the direction of Pierre de Monterau, is one of 
the most beautiful pieces of work of its time, and is considered by 
some of the best French antiquaries to be in advance of most other 
buildings in France of the same period. The windows have foliated 
circles in the head very similar to the chapter-house at Salisbury. 
The very rich character of the building causes it to be frequently 
considered as belonging to the Decorated style, but the character 
of the foliage and the mouldings shew it to belong to the Early 
French style, although the later division of it, as shewn by the use 
of tracery: this kind of tracery in England does not belong to 
the Decorated style, it is contemporary ¥dth lancet windows and 
regular Early English mouldings ; although it shews a building to 
be late in the style, and approaching to the Decorated. This is the 
same in France as in England, excepting that such tracery is there 
used a few years earlier than it is in England. 

The very beautiful Lady-chapel of St. Germer in Picardy, near 
Beauvais, is evidently a copy of the Sainte Chapelle in Paris, at 
least of the upper chapel, for there is no second chapel under the 
principal one, as in Paris. This chapel has lately been very care- 
fully restored, and those persons who object to the colouring of the 
Sainte Chapelle as tawdry, may prefer this, where the beautiful 
sculpture is free from colour. There is no doubt that all these build- 
ings were intended to be coloured originally, as it was the fitshion 
of the age when they were built ; but whether they look better with- 
out the colouring or not, is a matter of taste which it is useless to 
dispute about. The church to which this chapel is attached is it- 
self a very fine one, in the style of transition, apparently of the latter 
part of the twelfth century ; but its date has not been ascertained, 
and it has been ignorantly and absurdly given to the eleventh. > 
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The Dbcobatbd Sttlb in Fsahcb does not differ bo 
maUrially from the Bame style in England as to require 
a separate description. There are comparatively few 
large buildings of this style in Prance ; it appears that 
the greater pEtrt of their oathedrals were rehullt in the 
thirteenth century, or at least the rebuilding was com- 
menced in the early part of that century, and continued 
ngorously in imitation of the same style throughout 
the fourteenth In many instances where the cathedral 
itself is of ear- 
lier date, the 
dukpels between 
the buttresses, 
with their large 
windows of the 
Decorated style 
(166), w«. m , 
tmdnced in the 
fourt«entli cen 
tury, or the lat 
ter part of the 
thirteenth It 
IB worthy of 
notice that the 
ball-flower or- 
nament, which 
is almost as cha- 
raoteristicof 

the Decorated 188 B.j=u.cKLed«i,c. istc. 

style in England as the tooth ornament is of the Early 
English, is also rarely found in France, and then not in 
Pecorated work, but in transition work of the end of 
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the twelfth century, and this more especially in Anjou 
and Poitou. 

The Decorated style in France appears to have been 
changed into the Flamboyant mnch more rapidly than 
in England it gave way to the Perpendicular. Ex- 
amples of pure Decorated tracery, either geometrical or 
flowing, distinct alike from the foliated circles and 
trefoils of the Early English and Early French, and 
from the vagaries of the Flamboyant, seem to be com- 
paratively rare in France. 

Thb Flaicbotant Style is essentially different from 
any of the English styles, and although obviously con- 
temporaneous with the Perpendicular, has very few 
features in common with it. 

The varieties of Flamboyant work found in different 
countries, and different provinces, are almost endless, 
and would require a volume to describe them all. The 
Flamboyant of France is very different from that of 
Spain or of Belgium, of Holland or of Germany, and 
no two of these are alike. 

The Flamboyant of Bretagne is quite different from 
that of other provinces of France. The tracery of the 
windows is frequently formed in such a manner as to 
introduce a large fleur-de-lis conspicuously in the head 
of the window ; in other instances the outline of a heart 
is similarly introduced, and sometimes the heraldic 
device of the family who built the church is formed in 
the tracery. 

The DooEWATS of this style are generally very rich ; 
the actual doors have usually flat heads, with an en- 
riched arch, or canopy, or shallow porch over them;. 
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and tlie Bpace whicli in the earlier styles fonuB the 
tympanam, and la filled with scalpture, is aanally 




ooonpied by a niudaw in Flamboyant work, as at Har- 
flenr, Normandy (167). 

The windows are of conrse the chief marks of the 
style, and are readily distinguished by the waring, 
flame-like character of the tracery (168). The clear- 
story windows of this style are generally large and 
important ; and the hack of the triforium being com- 
monly glazed also, makes that appear a continuation of 
the elear-atory windows. 

Mr. Rickman observes, in describing this style, that 
" Its essence seems to be elaborate and minute ornament, 
and this continues ontil the forms and combinations are 
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Badly debased, and a strange mixtiire of Italianism 
jumbled witb it." 

The arcbes of tbis Btyle vary exceedingly in foim; 
tliose over doors and windows are commonly nearly fiat, 
witb tbe ends only curved, and no point in the centre, 
as at Harflenr. Tbe mouldings of tbe pier-arcbea com- 
monly die into tbe pillars without any capitals, as at 
St. Lo, Nonnandy (169). 
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The crockets are 
a conspicuous feature, 
being large, and dis- 
tant from each other, 
when compared with 
English examples. 
The effect of them is 
striking, and generally 
very good. 

The entire absence 
of battlements in French 
buildings, whether as 
parapets or merely for 
ornament, as is so com- 
mon in the Perpen- 
dicular style, is very 
remarkable. 

The mouldings of this style 
the earlier styles, 
generally shallow 
and feeble but 
often much exag 
gerated (170) 

The pillars are 




more often plam 
rounds with the 
arch mouldings 
dying into them 
without any capi- 
tals, as at St. Lo (see 169) ; the bases are stilted, and 
a good deal like the Perpendicular bases. Another 
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pillar irliicli is very characteristic of this atyle couai»ts 
of a seiies of rounds and 
hollows, in a sort of un- 
dulating line, without any 
fillete or other marked di- 
TiBion, as at Abbeville 
(171). 

Ricli open parapets and 
gallery &onta are a strik- 
ing feature of this style. 
The panelling and iron- 
work are also very rich 
and characteristic. 

The Flamboyant style 
continned in use throngh- 
out the fifteenth and six- 
teenth centuries, and part 
of the seventeenth, 
though getting 
gradually more 
and more mised 
with the revived 
classical details. 
The singular mix- *■"■ * o«"»'""' s»i««. 

ture of styles op«i[>Mmi>«. 

known by the name of the Eemussance often presents 
very picturesque combinations and striking effects ; it 
is generally superior to the Elizabethan and Jacobean 
styles, which correspond to it in England. 
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It is remarkable that we have no Batisfactory work on foreign 
Gothic architecture as compared with English at the same periods. 
So long ago as 1817 Mr. Bickman observed, " That in every instance 
which had come under my notice of buildings on the Continent, 
a mixture more or less exact or remote, according to circumstances, 
of Italian composition in some part or other, is present ; and that I 
had little doubt that a very attentive examination of the continental 
buildings called Gothic would enable an architect to lay down the 
regulations of the French, Flemish, German, and Italian styles, 
which were in use when the English flourished in England. " Sub- 
sequently, in 1882, on his return from a tour in France, in which he 
was accompanied by Dr. Whewell, he says, ** It is with great plea* 
sure I find myself enabled by this journey to go some way towards 
this conclusion, with respect to Uuit part of France at least which 
was included in this tour.** But this included only a part of Picar.iy 
and of Normandy. Dr. Whewell has also favoured us with his 
valuable observations made on the same tour, but confined to the 
same limits. 

Professor Willis *, in his very instructive work on the Gothic 
churches of Italy, has also included a part of France. But unfor- 
tunately, neither of these learned writers and accurate observers 
has taken much pains to examine and authenticate the dates of the 
buildings they describe. Mr. Gaily Enight*s interesting Tour in 
Normandy supplies this deficiency to a great extent, so fiEtr as 
regards the principal buildings x>t Normandy, biit leaves the other 
provinces of France untouched. The Society of Antiquaries of 
London have done me the honoiur to print, in the .Archaiologia, 
some architectural tours of mine in the western or English pro- 
vinces of France, which afford some information on the architectural 
peculiarities of those provinces, from which it seems most probable 
that our English Gothic was chiefly derived. But much remains to 
be done before the Rnglish reader can form any correct ideas on 
this subject. 

1 It is well known that Professor Wilhs has been for some years collecting 
materials for a general History of Architecture, which will without doubt 
supply the deficiency complained of. It is much to be wished that his 
numerous avocations may allow him speedily to give the world the result of 
his labours ; probably no one ever possessed so many advantages for the 
task, or knew so well how to make use of them. [The foregoing appeared 
in the first edition of this work, more than ten years since, but the long- 
promised History still remains in the same state.] 



Italy — ^Rome. 

Im Italy, the arohiteotare of the different provinces differs quite as 
much as in Fnoice. The Gk>thic style was always an exotic, and 
never beoame naturalised ; but the attempts of some of the great 
Italian architects of the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries to com- 
bine the Gk>thio style with the dome produced very magnificent 
results, and are worthy of most careful study and consideration. 
There appears to be no reason why this combination should not be 
carried out with great advantage ; the dome has no necessary or 
natural connection with the dassioal styles ™. 

In Bomb there was an inexhaustible supply of building materials 
ready worked, especially of marble columns, with their capitals and 
bases, and often their entablatures also, which were Aimished by 
the ruins of the temples, baths, and palaces of pagan Rome ; and 
these naturally had a great and an injurious influence on the archi- 
tecture of Christian Rome. Necessity is the mother of invention, and 
when there is no necesmty for it we seldom find it : the builders in 
Christian Rome had no occasion for it, they had only to make use of 
the materials ready to their hands, and copy the old mode of arrang^- 
ing them as well as they could. Their actual structures are always 
of brick, of the poorest and meanest description ; but their poverty 
and meanness is concealed and diqguised by the spoils of the 
ancients and the rich decoration of the interior, especially the 
splendid mosaics. The Gothic principle of displaying the con- 
struction and making it ornamental was never adopted in Rome. 
The plain brick walls of the aisles had small, plain, round-headed, 
or sometimes circular windows in them, and the brick wall of the 
dear-story was carried upon a row of antique marble columns : at 
first these had their horisontal entablatures of marble also ; after- 
wards small brick arches, semicircular or segmental, were introduced 
from column to column to carry the wall above, but these were for 
a long period concealed behind either a real entablature or a sham 
one. The roo& are of wood, and in general plain and ugly, 
though sometimes concealed by very rich flat ceilings. This style 
of building continued until the almost entire destruction of Rome 
in the ninth and tenth centuries. 



■ There is a good ezsmple of a OotUo dome at Yalognes, in the Ootentin, 
in Normandy : although it is of Ute date, and the details are bad, the gene- 
ral effect is very good. 
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. When the modem city of Rome was built in the twelfth and 
thirteenth centuries, many of the old churches were rebuilt on 
the old sites and on the same plan as before ; but the whole 
soil had been so much raised by the destruction of the buildings 
of ancient Rome, that the original floors were many feet below 
the sur&ce, as may be seen in the excayations in the Forum ; and, 
the present churches are often merely copies of the old ones. For 
instance, S. Clement was long considered one of the oldest churches 
in Rome, but the excavations made by the side of it within the last 
two or three years have brought to light the original columns, 
standing in their places, about fifteen feet below the leyel of the 
fl^oor of the present church. It is true that the columns of the 
present church are antique, which led to the idea that the church 
was the original one, but the original columns now buried are also, 
taken from some andent temple ; and, as we have observed, the 
supply of these was inexhaustible. The apse is also ornamented 
with mosaics, which were long supposed to be of the fifth or sixth 
century, but afe really of the thirteenth. At a still lower level, 
about ten or twelve feet below the foundations of the old ohrnxsh, are 
the walls of a house of andent Rome on the site of which the church 
was built. 

The numerous campaniles, or belfries, of Rome are among its 
most remarkable features, and they are nearly all so exactly alike 
that it is extremely difficult to distinguish the period at which each 
has been built ; some of them are probably very early : there is a 
representation of a tower of this description on an ivory tablet 
apparently of the fourth century, a cast of which was exhibited 
to the Society of Antiquaries of London by Mr. Alexander Nesbit 
in 1860. None of those now existing are believed to be of so early 
a date ; but that of S. Csedlia in the Transtavere may be of the 
ninth, as it appears to be of the same age as the apse, which has 
a mosaic of that period. This church was rebuilt by Pope Paschal 
I. in 821. The greater part are probably of the twelfth and thir- 
teenth centuries, and some still later. The Italians have no inven- 
tion, but they are most admirable copyists, and the campaniles of 
the Roman type prevail over a great part of Italy. 

These campaniles are usually detached buildiujgs standing quite 
free from the church, but they are sometimes connected with it by a 
low structure, or by part of the aisle, and are sometimes at the west' 
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flDd, BCr. Papworth ■ oonsiden the tower of tbe church of SL Fran- 
ooBoa BoiQana to be the original one built by Pope Adrian X. (e. 750), 
and the "model for most of those of the other ancient churehes of 
Borne from a.d. 760 to 1000, and that theur style may be considered 
Lombard." But the dates of these are very doubtfiil, and for the 
existence of a Lombard style of that period more evidence is re- 
quired than has hitherto been produced. 

Of the three hundred churches in Rome only one is Gothio — ^thst 
of the Minerva^ and that is yery bad Gothic of the Italian type, 
with none of the lightness and elegance of the Northern styles. 

Some of the churches of the Benaissance in Rome, of the six- 
teenth century, have great merit, especially in the management of 
the dome ;«— but these do not belong to my subject. The modem 
churches are the most hideous in Europe, oTcrloaded with orna- 
ment of the most simiptuous but the most tawdry descriptioD, and 
In the worst possible tasta 

The buildings of Ravensi a are of the highest interest^ and may be 
said to form a connecting link between the Roman and the medieval 
styles, but they can hardly be said to haye formed a provincial 
style. The basilicas are purely Roman, in a more perfect and mora 
genuine state than those of Rome itself: their beautiful mosaics of 
the fifth and sixth centuries are stUl perfect. The church of S.Vitale 
is one of the most remarkable in Europe, and probably furnished 
ideas to many of the medieval architects long afterwards, but no 
attempt was made to copy it in its own province. The style is 
called Byzantine, but it is rather too light for that style* and has 
more of the Roman character. The tomb of Theodoric had origin- 
ally a small colonnade round the upper part of it, formed of coupled 
shafts, the details of which are very Uke those afterwards used in 
the cloisters at Rome, Aries, &c. Many fragments of these shafts, 
with their capitals and bases, are lying about in the adjoining 
garden. Tbe tomb of Gallia Placidia is externally a small, plain 
brick chapel, in the form of a Greek cross ; internally, the walls and 
vaults, and the tomb itself, are covered with the richest mosaics. 

The round towers, or campaniles, of Ravenna seem to constitute 
a provincial type: they are almost universal in Ravenna itself and 
the immediate neighbourhood, and some of them are of very early 
* I1 1 I I 

B Archsological Journal, vol. vU. p. 46. 



date ; but the type once fixed, it was copied with the same accuracy 
as the tall, square campaniles at Borne : the Haveuna type does not 
appear to have spread into other parts of Italy. 

The brickwork of Bay^ana is quite peculiar, neither Soman nor 
medieval : many of the bricks, perhaps the greater part, are flat, 
like the Roman bricks or tiles, and of about the same proportions, 
separated by beds of mortar quite as thick as themselves ; others 
are flat, but thicker in proportion than Roman bricks ; others, again, 
are square, and others oblong, but much larger thau modem bricks, 
and always separated by thick beds of mortar. 

The Church of S. Mary at Toscanella, of the date of 1206, has 
been already mentioned at p. 85 as a valuable example of the 
transitional style in Italy. In the very rich west front of this 
church, the tooth-ornament occurs rather abundantly, and another 
ornament closely resembling the ball-flower. 

The churches of Assissi have been already mentioned, and the 
error respecting the tracery in the windows of the church of 
S. Francis has been pointed out at p. 123^ 

The buildings of the Republic of Pisa, which are chiefly of the 
twelfth century, have a very distinct character of their own, the 
|X9]tst marked feature of which is the abundant use of colonnettes, or 
shafts in small arcades, both on the exterior and in the interior. 
The cathedral of Pisa, with its campanile, or leaning tower, is 
one of the best-known examples ; but the other churches of Pisa, 
and those of Lucca and other towns within the territory of the 
medieval Republic, are in the same style, which is almost confined 
to that territory. 

The pretty Uttle chapel of La Spina at Pisa is now well known 
in England by the photographs of it which have been so freely 
(drculated of late, but this must not be confounded with the Pisan 
style, from which it is quite distinct: although the general effect is 
good and rich, it does not bear much examination, beiag made up 
of the work of three periods. It was originally built in the thirteenth 
century ; the only part of that period which remains visible is the 
west front, with the segi^ental arch over the doorway inserted at 
a later time: it was almost rebuilt in the fourteenth; the side 
windows and pinnacles are of that period : the east end was rebuilt 
and added to in the fifteenth. 

There is a corresponding chapel at Lucca, of the Rose, said to 
have been built in 1333, which is more unifonn, but not so pretty. 
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TheYEinnxAir style is, in like manner, confined to the territory of 
the medievHl Republic of Venice, which included Verona and other 
towns. Its peculiar character is well known : perhaps a certain 
mixture of Oriental character and the frequent use of the ogee arch 
may be considered as the most distinguishing features. Most of the 
Venetian palaces and othw buildings of this style are of the fif- 
teenth and sixteenth centuries, and its peculiar features do not 
appear to haTC been deyeloped at an earlier period. The peculiar 
dentil, or square billet ornament, which is one of its most invariable 
marks, and is used with mngiilar profusion, is found in Eng^iand 
only in Jacobean work. 

Milan can perhaps hardly be said to haye a style of its own ; 
and yet the abundant use of moulded brick, and its very superior 
quality, with the sparing use of stone dressings, give a very fine 
character to the domestic buildings of this city : bat these features 
are not peculiar to it ; they prevail over the whole of Lombaitly. 
The cathedral of Milan is veneered with white marble, and although, 
from its great extent, the efiect on the^ whole is very magnificent^ 
yet in point of style it is undoubtedly very bad. 

The idea of a Lombardic style belonging to the ancient Lombards 
appears to be altogether a delusion ; the small remains that there 
are in Lombardy of any buildings before t&e eleventh century are 
distinctly of Roman character. 

In Naples and Sicily there is a mixture of the Byzantine and 
Oriental character with the Roman, and occasionally portions of 
Korman, giving this part of Italy quite a style of its own. 

The best work on the arohitectmre of Italy is still the '' Bemarks" 
of Professor Willis, published in 1835. The recent work of Mr. 
Okeley, on the '* Development of Christian Architecture in Italy,*' 
contains a great deal of valuable observation, being the result of 
a three years' tour as ''Travelling Bachelor" of the University of 
Cambridge : but unfortunately it is drawn up rather in the form of 
a mathematical treatise, illustrated by diagrams, than in a readable 
form, as a work of historical research. There is a good deal of in- 
formation in the book, but it is very difficult to get at it. 

The different provinces of Spain differ from each other in their 
architecture as in their history ; some of the buildings are purely 
Moorish, others have a mixture of that style, while in other parts 
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they are almost French. The idea of the Gothic style having 
originated in Spain, and spread fh>m thence to other parts of 
Europe, is now generally exploded ; an examination of the build- 
ings of Spain, with their history and dates, does not in any degree 
heea out that theory. The use of the dome does, however, occur in 
some districts at an early period ; and here, as elsewhere, the 
Gothic style may have been developed, without being copied from 
any other countiy. 

SwirzEBLAKD has no distinct architecture of its own, for the 
obvious reason that in the Middle Ages, when these buildings were 
erected, it had no separate existence. In some cantons the build- 
ings are French, in others German, and in others Italian, according 
to the country they belonged to at. the time when their archi* 
tecture flourished. The buildings follow the same order as the 
languages, — ^here^ as everywhere dse, they are part of the history 
of the people. 

The architecture of Belgium may be divided into two main por» 
tions ; that of the hilly country which formed the province of Lidge, 
which partakes of the German character, and that of the level 
country of Flanders, which has more of the French. In many of 
the domestic buildings there is a mixture of Spanish character, 
but this is hardly perceptible in the churches. The celebrated 
Town-haUs, or *' Hotels de Ville," have quite a character of their 
own, not borrowed from any other country. They are the finest 
buildings of their class in Europe. 

The architecture of Holland is rather German than Flemish, 
but has a distinct national character of its own. Many of the 
churches are fine, laxge, and lofty buildings, with large windows, 
originally filled with rich painted glass, which has been preserved 
in a few instances, as at Gouda ; but in general all ornament has 
been so ruthlessly destroyed by the iconoclastic zeal of the Presby- 
terians, that one is rather surprised they did not destroy these fine 
churches of the fifteenth century altogether, and retain the large 
bams of the same period, which would have been more convenient 
for their purposes, and more consiBtent with their ideas of what a 
place of worship ought to be,— as opposite as possible from that of 
Solomon's Temple. 

The di£ferent kingdoms and provinces of Germany have each 
a style of their own, just as in France and Italy. There may be said 
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to be a Qerman GotMc style, jiut &8 there is said to be an Italian 
Gk>thic style and a Frenoh Gothic style ; but as we have aeeti that 
the northern and southern states of those countries differ widely 
from each other in their architecture as in their history — far the 
one is inseparable from the other — w it is in Germany : the arohi- 
tecture of the Rhine provinces, mentioned at p. 85, which is the most 
&miliar to English travellers in general, is no type of that of the 
rest of Germany; it bears more resemblance to that of Pisa, and 
it has been assumed that both are derived from a common origin 
of the time of Charlemagne, — ^which is so fiEir true that the style 
of that period was a debased Boman, and both these are de-. 
yelopments from the Roman ; but as the existing buildings in both 
districts belong almost entirely to the eleventh, twelfth, and thir* 
teenth oenturies, there does not appear to be much connection 
between them and the buildings of Charlemagne. 

In part of Germany domical vaults are found of a 8t)4e vory 
similar to those of Anjou and Poitou, but there is no reason to 
suppose that they are copied one from the other; both are pro- 
bably developed in the Bame manner from the mixture of the 
Byzantine and the Roman, and by a further development from that 
mixture the Gothic style may have been worked out in both ooun« 
tries, with such variations as we find. Some of the German and- 
quaries are very zealous in the cause of nationality, and stoutly 
maintain the German origin of the Gothic style ; and this may be 
true of German Gk>thic, without its following that either France or 
England copied their own styles from Germany : the same develop- 
ment may have taken place in dififerent countries under similar 
circumstances. Whether this took place simultaneously or not is 
another question, which cannot be settled until the dates of the 
buildings in each country are more carefully investigated. 

The English reader wishing to study the architecture of Qer« 
many will derive much information from Dr.Whewell's ** Archi- 
tectural Notes on German Churches/' and the "Notes on the 
Churches of the Rhine, by M. de Lassaulx," appended to the third 
edition of that work. These relate chiefly to the earlier German 
churches and the development of Gothic, and should be followed 
up by Dr. Whewell's very able " Remarks on the Complete Gothic 
and After-Gothic Styles in Germany," in the Arohnological Journal, 
vol viL The introductory remarks prefixed to this paper are so 
entirely to the purpose, and express so much better than I could 
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have done it myself, one of the objects of this little work, that I 
venture to make use of them as a conclusion to it, and am glad to 
be able to shelter myself under so high an authority : — 

''To determine the succession of the architectural styles which 
have preyailed in any country, is a problem which can be solved 
only by an eztensiye and car^iil examination of the historical and 
documentary proofs of the dates of buildings, as well as by a sur^ 
vey of the edifices themselyes. The external evidence, as we may 
call it, of architectural chronology must be compared with the 
UUerMxl evidence of style. Such a task cannot be performed in the 
course of a rapid tour, nor superseded by any views, however 
ingenious and persuasive, of the effects which, as we conceive, must 
have been produced by necessities of construction, or principles of 
harmony, or tendencies and ideas which have governed and moulded 
the fabrics of different ages. Such theoretical and Imaginative 
views always require to be substantiated and confirmed by actual 
history. But though such general speculations are not of them- 
selves sufficient, they may still be not without their value. 1%\9 
architecture with pointed arches, commonly called Gothic, which 
succeeded the architecture of round arches, called Romanesque, may 
be supposed to have grown out of its predecessor by certain needs 
of construction, and to have been unfolded to its complete form by 
the tendencies and connexions thus brought into view. Such a theory 
cf Gothic architecture, as it may be called, I formerly put forward as 
illustrated by the churches of Germany, especially those of the 
neighbourhood of the Rhine ; and the doctrine thus proposed has 
been regarded with favour by eminent architectural authorities. 
M. Boisser^ has spoken of this theory as remarkably confirmed by 
the results which he had obtained by an historical and artistical 
line of investigation ; and M. VioUet-le-Duc of Paris, in an admi« 
rable series of articles in H. Didron*s Annale» ArckMogiques, has 
maintained the same doctrine, (the derivation of the leading fea- 
tures of Gothic architecture from the necessities of vaulting,) and 
has supported it with an intimate knowledge of the actual archi- 
tectural construction of Gothic buildings. (See Ann, Arch., vol. iL 
p. 81, 1846.) The countenance thus given to the theoretical or ideal 
view of architecture justifies us, J think, in attempting to apply it 
in other cases also, at least in the way of trial. Such modes of 
treating the subject may serve to give to the features of architectural 
styles a connexion which otherwise is not seen, and which is never* 
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theless hiteresting and ixwtruotiTe^ and eTon real ; it beings undeiw 
■tood that we oonoeive the neoeaiiities of structure to have operated 
rather in producing the general features of a style, than in deter- 
mining the form of a special building ; and that we suppoee the 
ideas which run through any mode of construction or deooratJon 
not to have been so much consciously contemplated, as unoonflcicuflly 
directiyew'' 

It is time that the history of architecture in each country should 
be careAilly inyestigated, and its national character clearly iindez^ 
stood, as well as the chronological succession of the various styles ; 
nor is this task so difficult or impracticable as it may at first 
appear: it will be found that the character of each century is 
stamped upon its architecture in a very distinct manner, and is 
paramount to all national or provincial peculiaritie& It is true that 
the round arch continued in use in some countries much later than 
in others, but the mouldings and details were all changed, though 
the form of the arch was not. 

As it is quite evident that every nation has its own arohitectui« 
as naturally as its own language, it follows that the introduction 
of foreign elements into the architecture of any country is just as 
much in bad taste as the interlarding the language with foreign 
words or phrases : both may be gradually assimilated, but neither 
fthduld be crudely introduced. 
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AbbeTiUe, •PiUar, 222. 

Acton Bumel, Castle, 141; Windows 
in, 117; East Front, 184; Mould- 
ings, 187. 

AdderbnryCharcbfDecorated Roo^lfiS. 

Aldham Church, *Porch, 164. 

Alnwick CasUe, 164. 

Amiens, Bound Pillars, 86 ; Windows, 
128, 208; Shallow Porch, 205; Ca- 
thedral founded, 214. 

Andover Church, •N. Moulding, 64. 

Angers, Hospital of St. John, 82; 
' *Hall of Hospital, 195. 

Ai^ou, Tooth-ornament, 99. 

Appleby Castle, 82. 

Appleton Manor-house, 77. 

Aries, Coupled Shaft, 202. 

Aschendune, Church built at, 16. 

Ashfordby Church, ^Tracery, 112. 

Assissi, S. Francis, Windows, 123. 

Aston-le-Walls Church, Tracery, 112. 

Auvergne, Style of, 198. 

Auzerre, Cathedral, 191, 192; 'Bar- 
tracery Window, 208* 

Aydon Castle, 187. 

B. 

Bamborough Castle, 164. 

Barl^ton Church, Windows, 62, 119. 

Bamack Church, * Supposed Saxon 

Tower-arch, 18 ; •Porch, 127, 
Barton, vide Earl's. 
Battle Abbey Church, 182. 
Bayenz Cathedral, Normandy, rebuilt, 

47; •Decorated Window, 217. 

Chapel of Seminary at, 216. 

Beaulieu Abbey, •Buttress, 129, 160. 
Beaumaiis Castle, J64. 



Beauvais, Choir of, 200. 

BzDroBDSHiBB, Vide Dunstable. 

Belgium, Style of, 229. 

Benoit sur Loire, S., 198. 

Bebkshibx, vide Appleton, Binfleld, 
Bray, Chamey, Donnington, Fyfleld, 
ReacUng, Sparsholt, Sunningwell, 
Sutton Courtney, Tidmarsh, Wiok> 
ham, Windsor. 

Bethlehem Cathedral, Nevers, 58, 196. 

Beverley Minster, • Triforium, 91 ; 
•Circular Window in, 120 ; •Corbel* 
table, 181 ; •Arcade, 156. 

St. Mary's Church, Window 

in, 148. 

Binfleld Church, Porch, 155. 

Bishop's Cleeve Church,^Norman Tur- 
ret, 71 ; Pinnacle, 180. 

Blcds, St. Nicholas, West Window, 90 ; 
Naye of, 196 ; Circular Windows, 
204 ; Cathedral, 204. 

Bloxham Church, •Font in, 162* 

Boston Church, Panels, 169. 

Bourges, Windows, 208. 

Boyton Church, Window, 120. 

Bradenstoke Priory, Timber Bopf, 158. 

Bradford, Saxon CSiurch, 29. 

Bray Church, Window-tracery, 148; 
•Decorated Mouldings, 147. 

Bredon, Turret, 72. 

Bretagne, Flamboyant Style of, 218. 

Brislington, •Perpendicular Tower,177 . 

Bristol, St. Augustine's Priory, 47. 

St. James', Window, 119. 

Bedcliffe Church, 182. 

Brittany, Kreisker Church, 8. Pol de 
JAon, 211. 

Brixworth, Basilica, 6. 

Brougham Castle, 82, 164. 
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BvauKOHUisHiBB, vHb CaTenfield, 

Stewkdey. 
Buildwu Abbey, 47. 
Boiiltuidy, St. Hagb of, 87. 
Bory St Edarands, Gateway, 40. 

Xoyses Hall, 77. 

Byland Abbey, M. 

BTBAVTimc, Art of baflding from, 8. 

C. 

Caen, St. meholaa, 81 ; Capitals, 89. 

Abbaie aux Dames, 8L 

Abbaye aux Honmes^ 25, 80. 

St. Stepben's, Ctear-story, 51* 

TWO Abbeys at, 198. 

St. Peter's, *Spire, 810. 

Caistor Chnroh dedicated, 46. 

Cambridge^ King's College Chapel, 
182. 

CAXsmiDoasHiBX, vMs OHnbrUlge, 
Ely, WlffingUin. 

Osmpdoi Chnreh, 168. 

Canterbury Gatbedial, *Plan of in 
Saxon times, 8; ffistory of; 25; 
Ciypt, 36 ; Old and New work de- 
scribed by Genrase, 40; •Areade 
shewing jonetioB of work, 41; *nn- 
finished Capital in Crypt, 42 ; •Ar- 
cade of Emnlph, 45; Piers, 54; 
Intersecting Arcade, 56; Capitals, 
59, 60 ; Change of Style, 79, 81, 83 ; 
•Section of compartments of Choir, 
80 ; St. Anselm*s Chi^l, 141 ; Nstc 
and Western Transepts, 168. 

Canterbnry, St. Uartin's at, 6. \ 

Carew Castle, 164. 

Carlisle Cathedral, East End, 162. 

Castle, 82. 

Camarron Castle, 164. 

Caasingtan, Norman Chancel, 48. 

Castle Acre Priory founded, 47. 

Castle Aehby, Capitals, 60. 

Casile Rising Church, •Window, 50. 

Castle, 82. 

Cayersfleld Choioh, •Window, 21. 

C6risy, 191. 

Chalcombe, •ScroU Moulding, 148. 

Chalfield Manor-house, 183. 

Charlton-on-Otmoor, •Window, 110. 



Chamey ICsnor-house, 137. 

Chartres Cathedral, West Front, 67 ; 

Bound Pillars, 86 ; •Window, 202, 

204; Bold projecting Porch, 205; 

Two Porches, 206; Norman Nave, 

212. 
Cheltenham, St. Mary's Church, •Cir- 
cular Window, 120. •145. 
cupping Norton, Window, 173. 
Christchurch Priory, Nare and Tran-* 

septs, 86 ; Turrets, 72. 

House at, 76. 

dee Chvich, Inscription, 85. 
Clee^ vide Bishop's Cleeve. 
Cluny Abbey Church, 82; Fluted 

Shafts, 90. 
Co^s Manor-house, 186. 
Colchester Castle, 82. 

St. Botolph's Church, 36. 

CoLoavB, Tracery in Windows, 123 ; 

Cathedral, 218. 
Conisborough Castle, 82. 
Conway Castle, 164. 
CoKHWALL, vide Peranzabuloe. 
Cotentin, Normandy, 209. 
Cotterstock Church, Window, 118. 
Cottesford Manor-house, 186. 
CoTcntry, 8t.Michael*s Church, •Pand- 

led Hoof, 181. 
Cowdrav Castle^ 183. 
Cowley Church, Window, 108. 
Cranford St. Andrew, •Clear-story 

Window, 147. 
Gross, St., vide ^Hnchester. 
Crowhurst Manor-house, 186. 
CuMBKRT.AWP, Vide Applcby, Carlide. 

D. 

Daglingworth Church, Saxon, 89. 

Dean, vide West Dean. 

Deerhurst Church, •Tower o^ 18; 
*Window, 21 ; Dedication Stone, 17. 

DxTovsHiBx, vide Exeter, Stoke-in- 
Telgnhead. 

D^on, Work similar to Lincoln, 90. 

Dinan, St. Sauveur, 'Flamboyant Win- 
dow, 220. 

Doonington Castle, 168. 

Dorchester (Oxon.), •Window, 119; 
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•Square Decorated Windoir, 144; 
Sedilia, 157 ; Choir, 168. 
I30&SBT8HIRX, ffide Sherborne^ Wim- 
bome Minster. 

Dover, Roman remainn of Church and 
Pharos, 6 ; Castle built, 32 ; St. Mar- 
tin's Priory fovinded, 46. 

St.Margaret-at-Cli£fe,*Porch,74. 

DoiiBtable Priory, 46 ; Arches, 84. 

I>UBHAJC, vide Durham, Hartlepool, 
Lindisfame, Monk's Wearmouth, 
Baby. 

■ Cathedral, Choir and Tran- 

septs, 36 ; Nave, 87 ; Piers, 54 ; 
Galilee built, 85 ; Nine Altars, 92 ; 
Flying Buttress, 130. 

Duston Church, West Front, 134. 

£. 
Earl's Barton Church, *Saxon Tower, 
19; •Belfry Window, 23. 

East Meon Church, Font, 42. 

Edington Church, 'West Front, 166. 

Ely Cathedral, Nave and Transepts 
built, 35 ; Dedication, 36 ; *Norman 
Mouldings, 65 ; The Galilee, 91 ; 
Presbytery, 92 ; Lantern, 163. 

EssBx, vide Aldham, Colchester, Hed- 
ingham, Waltham. 

Eyesham Church, Panels, 169. 

Exeter Cathedral, 140; •Clustered 
PiUars, 151. 

F. 

Falrford Church, Painted Glass, 172. 

Falaise, StOervaise, •Open Parapet, 
222. 

Ftonbam Castle, Hall, 76. 

Finedon Church, •Moulding, 148. 

Flanders, Style of, 229. 

Fotheringhay, •Doorway, 174. 

Fountain's Abbey, founded, 46 ; 
Arches, 58 ; Domestic Buildings, 77.; 
Vaulted Aisles, 79; East End, 92. 

Fbancx, vide Abbeville, Amiens, An- 
gers, Ai\jou, Aries, Auvergne, Aux- 
erre, Bayeux, Beauvais, Benoit sur 
Loire, ( S. ), Bl(^, Bourges, Bre- 
tagne, Brittany, Burgundy, Caen, 
C^risy, Chartres, Clnny, Cotentin, 



Dijon, Dinan, Fftlaise, Qenner, 
(St.), Grenoble, Harfleur, Ju- 
midges, La Charity sur Loire, Laon, 
Le Puy en Yelay, Lisieux, Lo, (St.), 
Lyons, Mantes, Moissac, Mortain, 
Nerers, Normandy, Noyers, Noyon, 
Paris, Perigord, Poitou, Poictiers* 
Bheims, Sens, Soissons, Toumus, 
Yersainville, Yezelay, Tienne, Yille- 
quier. 

France^ South of, 8. 

Lines of Commerce in, 100. 

Fumess Abbey, founded, 46. 

Fyfleld Church, •Piscina, 157. 

Gadsby Church, •Buttress, 160^ 

Geddington, Cross, 152. 

Germany, Styles of, 229. 

Germer, St., Picardy, Lady-chapel, 216. 

Gisbume Priory Church, 168. 

Glapthom Church, •Tracery, 112. 

Glasgow Cathedral, 91. 

Glastonbury, Wooden Church, 9; 
Metal-work, 103 ; •George Inn, 183. 

Gloucester Cattiedral, Transepts, 36; 
Ball-flower, 149; Choir and Tran- 
septs, 165; Cloisters, 168; •Fan- 
tracery Yanlt in Cloisters, 178; 
West Front aud ^uth Porch, 182. 

Glouoestbrshibx, vide Bishop's 
Cleeve, Campden, Cheltenham, 
Daglingworth, Deerburst, Fairford, 
Gloucester, Tewkesbury, Thorn- 
bury, Wootten, Tate. 

Godmersham Manor-house, 137. 

Goodrich Castle, 32. 

Grantham Church, Ball-flower, 149. 

Greetwell Church, Lincoln, 112. 

Grenoble, Cathedral, 90. 

GuUdford Castle, Surrey, 82. 

H. 

Hampshibx, vide Andover, Beaulieu, 
Christchurch, East Meon, Famham, 
Porcbester, Bomsey, Southampton, 
Winchester. 

Harfleur, Normandy, ^Doorway, 219. 

Hargrave, •Circular Window, 120, 121. 
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Htrleeli Cattle, 164. 

Hartlepool, ^Flying Bnttren, 181. 

Haaeley, 'Moulding, 96 ; Window, 170. 

Hedingham Castle, 82. 

Hereford Cathedral, 86. 

HiBBFORosHXBB, wd« Goodrich, 

Hereford, Leominster, Ledbury, 

Shobdon. 
Herringlleet, •Moulding, 64, 65. 
HiRTroBDSHiBB, vide St. Alban's. 
Hexliam, Crypt, 10; *Planof, 11; 

•Fragments of Roman Mouldings, 10. 
Holland, Style of, 829. 
Howden Church, Arch Buttress, 190 ; 

Pinnacles, 161 ; West End and South 

Front, 162; Chapter-house, 168. 
Hull Church, Choir of, 168. 

HVVTXN ODONBBXRS, VidB LuttOU. 

Hurstmonoeaux Castle, 188. 

I. 

Xffley Church, Norman Vault, 43 ; 
•West Doorway, 48 ; •Moulding of 
Doorway, 49; •Window, 60; Chan- 
oel*arch, 08 ; Corbel-table, 68 ; Tur- 
rets, 72 ; •Norman Buttress, 78. 

IftiLAVD, nubble Buildings, 4. 

Irthllngborough, •Window, 117. 

Islip, Chancel of, 186. 

Italy, 9id€ Assissi, Lombardy, Lucca, 
Milan, Pisa, Rayenna, Rome, Tosca- 
nella, Venice. 

J. 

Jarrow Church, 9, 10 ; rebuilt, 28. 

JiiusALBX (Church of the Holy 
Sepulchre), 87. 

Jumidget Abbey Church, 82. 

K. 

Kbnt, vid$ Barfreston, Canterbury, 
Dover, Oodmersham, Mailing, Pens- 
hurst, Rochester, Stone, Walmer. 

King's Sutton Church, 168. 

Kirkdale Priory, Inscription, 18. 

Xirkstall Abbey,rea)oved, 47 ; 'Arches, 
87, 58 ; Capitals, 60. 

Xialingbury Church, Doorway, 158. 

L. 

La Charity sur Loire, 194. 
LAV04SHIBJI, 9%d$ Ashfordby, Fumess. 



Citlicdral, 9IS. 
Ledbury Cluir^t 



MowbcB7, Stoke Goiffin^. 
Lci^ Chmcli, 'Ki 




27. 



Ban-flower, 14S; BaU-flover, 149. 

Le Fay en Velay, 19Cw 197. 

Lichflrid Cathedral, ScdPia, ISt ; ttne 
Spires, 16S. 

Linehmere, Soaeex, Wlndinr, 1 1€L 

Lincoln, Roman Gatewa j^ 4 ; 
r7,5. 

St. Peters-«t-GowtB» 

St. Mary-le-inngford, 

118. 

Houses at, 76. 

Deanery Window in. 111. 

Cathedral, West Froait Iniilt, 

85 ; Bishop Hugh's Work, as, 87, 88 ; 
•Pillar in Ch<nr, 88 ; •Circular Win- 
dow, 89 ; Naye, 92 ; Presbyterj, M ; 
Fall of Tower, 95; Crockets, 1Q2; 
•Capital, with stiff-leaf Follag« and 
round Abacus, 101; •Baae, 1(M; 
•Round Abacus and Moulding, 104 ; 
Presbytery Windows, 115 ; Circular 
Window, 120 ; •Boss in North Aisle, 
129; Cloisters, E. £. Vault, 129; 
Buttress, 180; Circular Windows, 
145 ; •Diaper Ornament, 150 ; Clois- 
ters, Vault of, 159. 

L1VCOLN8HIB.B, vide Boothby Pngnel, 
Clee, Grantham, Greetwell, Lincoln, 
Somerton, Stanxford, Stowe, Thorn* 
ton. 

lindisfame, St. Finan's Church, 9. 

•Priory, Arches, 54. 

Lisieux, Normandy, 82,215 ; Cathedral, 
198, 194. 

Little Saxham, *Round Tower, 72. 

Little Wenham Hall, 187. 

Lombardy, Distinct Style in, 8, 228. 

London, White Tower, •Masonxy, 26 ; 
Tower built, 82 ; •Norman Arch and 
Window, 84 ; •Capital with yolutes, 
60 ; Moulding, 65 ; Vault, 68. 

St. Bartholoxxxew's, Smith- 
field, founded, 47* 
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Xxmdon, Temple Charoh, Dedicated, 
84 ; Choir, 92; Moulding, •S?, *98. 

Savoy Chapel, 182. 

— — ^— Palace, Lambeth, 185. 

Middle Temple Hall, 185. 

Lincoln's Inn, 185. 

— — — — St. Clement Danes, 186. 
— ^^— — v«£^ also Westminster, 
liongthorpe Manor-house, 137. 
Lucca, Peculiar Style in, 8. 

Chapel of the Rose, 227. 

Ludlow Castle, 164. 

Lutton Church, *Doorway, 125. 

Lyons Cathedral, 90, 198. 

M. 

Mailing Church, *Rubble Masonry, 23. 

Malmesbury Abbey, 9 ; Work of Bishop 
Roger, 39 ; ^Arches of Nave, 56 ; 
Arcade, 57 ; Capital, 60 ; •Norman 
Moulding, 65. 

Malvern, Timber Roof, 158. 

Manorbeer Castle, 164. 

Mantes Cathedral, 86. 

Margaret-atrCliffe, vide Dover. 

Markenfield Hall, 164. 

Melton Church, *Window>tracery, 112. 

Middlesex, vide London, West- 
minster. 

Middleton Cheney, Roof of Porch, 158. 

Milan Cathedral, 228. 

Milton Church, 'Moulding in, 97. 

Minster, Houses at, 76. 

Moissac, Coupled Shaft, 202. 

Monk's Wearmouth Church, Founda- 
tion, 9 ; rrower, 28. 

Moreton Pinckney, Window, 111. 

Mortain, Normandy, *£arly French 
Tower, 208. 

N. 

Naples, Style of; 228. 
Nevers, Cathedral, 191, 192. 

St. Stephen's Church, 192. 

Newcastle-on-Tyne, *N. Keep, 32. 
NoKFOLK, Round . Towers, 72; vide 

also Castle Rising, Castle Acre, 

Norwich. 



Normandy, Vaults, 42 ; Towers, 71 ; 
Tooth-ornament, 99. 

Northampton, St. Peter's Church, 
•Pier, 53 ; Buttresses, 73. 

•Cross of Queen Eleanor, 152* 

NoRTHAHPTONSHiBJB, vtde Astou-le- 
Walls, Bamack, Brixworth, Caistor, 
Castle Ashby, Chacombe, Cotter- 
stock, Cranford St. Andrew, Duston, 
Earl's Barton, Finedon, Fothering- 
hay, Geddington, Glapthom, Har- 
grave, Irthlingborough, King's Sut- 
ton, Kislingbury, Longthrop, More- 
ton Pinckney, Northampton, 
Oundle, Peterborough, Polebrook, 
Raunds, Ringstead, Rushden, Strix- 
ton, Warmington, Whiston, Wood- 
croft. 

NosTHUMBKaLAVD, The Picts* Wall,3 ; 
vide also Alnwick, Aydon, Bam- 
borough, Hexham, Newcastle-on- 
Tyne, Prudhoe. 

Norwich Cathedral, removed, 25 ; 
Nave, 46; Choir and Transepts, 56. 

Castle, 32. 

Edelbert's Oate-house, 141. 

Notiey Abbey. •Corbel-table, 132. 

NoTTiMOHAMSHiBB, vide Southwcll. 

Noyers, Geofflrey of, 90; Monastery 
of, 204. 

Noyon, rTrefoil Window, 204 ; Cathe- 
dral commenced, 215. 

Nun-Monckton, West Front, 134. 

Nurstead Court, 164. 

O. 

Oakham Hall,83; *Transitional Capital, 
83 ; Flore's House, 137. 

Oundle Church, Windows, 118. 

Over Church, •Arch over Window, 
145 ; 'Buttress, 160. 

Oxford, The Cathedral, 51; Rebuilt, 
&c., 83, 84 ; Vaulting, 69 ; Chapter- 
house, 92. 

The Churches— All Sahits, 186 : 

St. Giles', date of, 84 ; Window, 109, 
116 : St. Mary's, Pinnacles round the 
Spire, 106; •Ogee Moulding, 179: 
St. Mary Magdalen, •Fiowiag>tra- 
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oerj of Window, 142: StMiehael's 
Tower, 27 : St. Feter*B-iii-tlie-£a8t, 
*N(vmaii Corbel-tables, 67. 
Oxford, The Ck>llegee— ChiiBt Church, 
Yanlt over Stairoaee to Hall, 185 : 
Jeeos, East Window of Chapel, 185 : 
Lincoln, Chapel, 184: Magdalen, 
Tower, 176: Merton, * Window in 
ChapeC 189; Windows of Ante- 
Chapel, 170 ; *North Doorway, 178 : 
New College, Chapel, 167 ; ^Window, 
170 : Oriel, Chapel, 185 : Wadham, 
Chapel, Choir, 184. 

■ Divinity Schools, Panelling, 
160 ; ^Panelled Buttress, 176 ; The 
Schools, 184. 

OzroBDSHiBB, vid$ Adderbnry, Blox- 
ham, Casdngton, Charlton - od - 
Otmoor, Chipping Nortcm, Cogges, 
Cottesford, Cowley, Dorchester, 
Haseley, Iffley, Islip, Oxford, Mid- 
dleton Cheney, Milton, Piddington, 
Swinbrook, Westwell, Woodstock. 

P. 

Palxitinb, Churches in, 58. 

Paris, St. Denis, Work of Abb^ Suger, 
193 ; •Flying-buttress, 199. 

Sainte GhapeUe, 122, 216 ; Win- 
dow, 208. 

■ Notre Dame, 86, 214. 

— -— *St. Martin des Champs, 194. 
— Conservatoire des Arts et 



Metiers, 194. 

St. Germain des Prds, 86, 



Pembroke Castle, 164. 

Penmon Church, •Tower of, 70. 

Penshurst Castle, 164, 183, 

Peranzabuloe Church, 4. 

Perigord, Byzantine Churches in, 8. 

Peterborough Cathedral, removed, 
25 ; Dedication of Choir, 37 ; Nor- 
man Ceiling, 42 ; Billet Ornament, 
44, 65 ; Building of Cathedral, 45 ; 
•Nonnan ribbed Vault, 69 ; Circular 
Window, 119 ; •Pinnacle, 130. 

— — — Archdeacon's House, 136. 

Piddington, 'Cusped Window, 142. 

Pisa, Peculiar Style in, 8. 



Pisa, La Spina, Chapel ot, 227. 
Poictiers, Choir of Cathedral, 82. 
Poitou, Tooth-ornament, 99. 
Polebrook Church, *Windo'«r, 107. 
Pordiester Castle, *Bomaiii Mmwinry, 

5 ; Founded, 32, 47 ; •West Ftatf 

of, 77. 
Prudhoe Castle, 164. 

B. 

Baby Castle, 164. 

Baunds Church, 'East Window, 116; 
•Cusp, 121 ; East Front, 134 ; Deco- 
rated Boof, 158. 

Bavenna, Coupled Shafts at^ 301; 
Bound Towers, 226. 

S.Vitale, 226. 

Beading Abbey, Dedication, 37. 

Bheims, Windows, 203; Cathedral, 
213,215; Windows, 122. 

— St. Bemy, Buttress, 73. 

Bhinb Churches, 85. 

Bichmond Castle, 32. 

Bievaulx Abbey, Founded, 46. 

Bingstead Church, 108; ^Window, 
110 ; •Broach Spire, 135. 

Bipon Cathedral, 10. 

Bochester Cathedral, Nave built, 85 ; 
Dedication, 36; Cathedral com- 
menced, 46 ; Choir, 92. 

Castle, 32. 

Bome, S. Clement, 225. 

S.Ceedlia, 225. 

S. Francesoa, 226. 

Minerva, Church of, 226, 

Benaissance at, 226. 

Bomsey Abbey, •Window, 51 ; ^Apse, 
75 ; Lofty ccmstruction, 84. 

Bushden, Window, 118; Porch, 155. 

BuTLAND, vide Oakham. 

S. 

Salisbury Cathedral, Work of Bishop 
Boger, 39 ; Type of the Early Eng- 
lish Style, 91 ; Chapter-house, 94 ; 
Windows, 118 ; •Clustered Pillars, 
105 ; •Yaulting, 128. 

ScoTLAWD, vide Glasgow. 

Selby Abbey, Tracery, 143; •Arches, 
155 ; East and South Fronts, 162. 
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Sens, 193, 194. 

Sherborne Castle, *Normaii Vault, 68. 

Minster, Porch, 74. 

Shobdon, *Nonnan Sculpture, 66, 67. 
Shropshirx, vide Acton Bumel, 

Boildwas, Ludlow, Stokesay, Uri- 

oonium. 
S1CI1.T, Chnrebes !n, 58, SS8. 
Skelton Church, Built, 94. 
BoiMons, Churches near, 86 ; Cathedral, 

86, 194, 195 ; Windows, 203 ; 'Capital, 

306 ; Choir, 212. 
Solihull Churoh,*Window,lll; •Square 

Crocket, 180. 
80MSB8STSHZHB, rule Bath, Brisling- 
ton, Bristol, Glastonbury, Wells, 

Worle Hill, Wrington. 
Somerton Castle, 136. 
Sompting Church, *Saxon Tower, 20. 
Southampton, Houses at, 76. 
Southwell Minster, Clear-story, 44; 

Poreh, 74 ; Chapter-house, 140. 
SPAiif, Ornamental work, 103, 228. 
Sparsholt, •Open Timber Boof, 158. 
Btafpobdshirb, vide Lichfield. 
St. Alban's Abbey Church, Built, 29 ; 

Dedication, 36 ; *Pier, 53 ; •Norman 

Moulding, 64 ; Turrets, 71 ; Choir, 182. 
St. Lo, Normandy, •Mouldings, 221. 
Stamford, All Saints*, •Porch, 175. 
Stewkeley Church, Plan of, 43. 
Stoke Goldlng, Window-tracery, 142. 
Stoke-in-Tdgnhead, •Capital, 180. 
Stokesay Castle, 187, 164. 
Stone Church, •Window, 115, 144. 
Stourbridge, •Scolloped Capital, 60, 
Stow Church, Built, 17. 
Strizton, Window, 116 ; •Front, 134. 
Suffolk, Bound Towers in, 72 ; vide 

slso Bury St. Edmunds, Herringfleet, 
* Little Sazham, Little Wenham. 
Saoningwell Church, Porch, 184. 
SuRRBT, vide Guildford. 
Sussex, vide Crowhurst, Cowdray, 

Hnrstmonceaux, Linchmere, Sompt- 

ing, West Dean^ West Tarring. 
Sutton Courtney, •Window, 51. 
Manor-house, 77, 136, 164 ; 

Window in, 109., 



Swinbrook Church, •Window, 171. 
SwXTZZRLAKB, BomainmoUer, 198, 229. 

T. 
Tarring, vide West Tarring. 
Tewkesbury Abbey, Dedication, 36; 

Window, 118. 
Thombury Castle, 183. 
Thornton Abbey, Windows, 117 ; Gate- 

house, 168. 
Tidmarsh Church, 134. 
Toecanella, S. Mary, 85, 227. 
Toumus, 198. 

TJ. 
Urioonium, Basilica at, 6, 

V. 
Venice, Style of, 227. 
Versainville, "Tower, 209. 
Vezelay, Church, 192; Choir of, 194. 
Vienne, 198 ; Cathedral, 90. 
Villequier, Normandy, •Mouldings, 221. 

W. 

Wales, vide Beaumaris, Carnarvon, 
Carew, Conway, Harlech, Manor- 
beer, Pembroke, Penmon. 

Walmer, *Norman Moulding, 65. 

Waltham Abbey, Clear-story, 51; 
Piers, 54. 

Wardour Castle, 168. 

Warmington Church, * Window, 108 ; 
Vault, 129, 159. 

Warwick Castle, 164, 168. 

St. Mary's, Chancel, 168. 

Warwickshire, vide Coventry, Soli- 
hull, Warwick, Wotton-Wawen. 

Wearmouth, vide Monk's Wearmouth 

Wells Cathedral, West Front, 91 ; 
Lady -chapel, 93; Windows, 113; 
Chapter-house, 140, 141. 

Bishop's Palace, 136. 

West Dean Church, 137. 

Westminster Abbey, Founded by Ed- 
ward the Confessor, 24 ; •Chapel of 
the Pix, 24; Capitals, 60; Abbey 
enlarged, 92 ; •Arcade in Triforium, 
93 ; •Moulded Capital, 102 ; •Arch 
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in North Tnmiept, 106 ; Triforiam 
Arcade, 115; Ciroalar Windows, 
120, 121 ; •Window, 121 ; Chapter- 
lioi«e,122; Vaulting, 128 ; •Flying 
Buttress, 181 ; East End, 134 ; Tomb 
of Qaeen Eleanor, 141; EfElgy of 
Queen Eleanor, 152; Window in 
South Cloister, 143 ; Circular Win- 
dow, 145; Henry Vllth's Chapel, 
182 ; rrudor Flower Ornament, 179 ; 
Towers, 185. 

Westminster Hall, •Norman Mould- 
ings, 64 ; Boof, 168. 

West Tarring, Parsonage-house, 136. 

WKSTH0Bxi.Ain>, vide Brougham. 

Westwell Church, East Window, 145. 

Whiston Church, 182. 

Wickham Church, •Window, 22. 

Willingham Church, Stone Boof, 158. 

WiLTSHiBE, vide Boyton, Bradenstoke, 
Bradford, Chalfleld, Edington, 
Malmesbury, Salisbury, Wardour. 

Wimbome Minster, •Windows, 113. 

Winchester Cathedral, Bebuilt by 
Athelwold, 18, 25; Fall of Tower, 
87 ; Crypt and Transepts, 35 ; Dedi- 
cation, 36; *Interior of Transept, 
37 ; •Elevation of Transept, shewing 
Pier-Arches, Triforium, and Clear- 
story, 38; *Masonry in Transept, 
39 ; Capitals, 59 ; *Capital in North 
Transept, 59 ; •Base in North Tran- 
sept, 61; Presbytery, 90; Flying 
Buttress, 130; •Oak-leaf Foliage, 
150; Wooden Vault, 159; Wyke- 
ham's Work, 167 ; West End, 169; 
The Screen, 182. 

— The College, 167. 

King's Hall, Windows, 

•114, 126, •136. 



Winchester, St. Cross, Founded, 47; 
Arcades, 58; •Base, with Foot Orna- 
ment, 62 ; •Doorway, 126. 

Windsor Castle, 136 ; St. George's 
Chapel, 182. 

Wittenham (Long) Churoh, Porch, 155. 

Woodcroft Castle, 137. 

Woodstock Church, Window, 111. 

Wootten Church, *Capital in, 61. 

Worcester Cathedral, Crypt, 35 ; Choir, 
92 ; Pillars, 105. 

Wo&CESTEBSHiBX, vide Brodon, Eve- 
sham, Leigh, Great Halvan, Stour- 
bridge, Worcester. 

Worle Hill (ancient fortified town), 4. 

Wotton-Wawen Church, 29. 

Wressel Castle, 168. 

Wrington Church, Tower, 176. 

Y. 

Tate, House at, 77. 

Tork, Church built by Wilfrid, 10; 
Cathedral built, 25 ; South Transept, 
92; North Transept, 93; Chapter- 
house, 94; •Clustered Pillars, 94; 
•Tooth Moulding, 98 ; 'Crockets on 
Tomb, 100; Arches, 105; *Oeo- 
metrical Window, 140; Nave, 141, 
163 ; Wooden Vault, 159; Choir, 168; 
•Window in Choir, 172. 

St.Mary's Church, •Belfiy VHn- 

dow, 22. 

St.Maurice'sChurch,*Window, 

52, 109. 

YoEKSHiBs, vidt Beverley, Byland, 
Conisborough, Fountain's Abbey, 
Oisbume, Howden, Hull, Kirkdale, 
Kirkstall, Nun-Monckton, Bich- 
mond, Blevaulx, Kipon, Selby, 
Skelton, Wressel, York. 



GLOSSARIAL INDEX. 

*«* The figures refer fo t\»p(»ge9 w\ere examplef are gvoen, or the 

words moreJkiUy explained, 

A h€LCUt, the flat member at the top of a capital, originally a squaie tile, 
and in the Classical styles always square : this form is retained in 
French Gothic, 206 ; and in Norsaan, 61 ; but in English Gothic it is 
usually round, sometimes octagonal Early English, 104 ; Decorated, 
151 ; Perpendicular, 180. 

Angh^Scucon, Period, 7—18 \ CSathedral, plan of, 7^^. 

Apte, the semicircular space at the end of a building. In Roman 
Basilicas = the tribune, 2. In Christian churches of the twelfth 
century the chancel generally terminated by an apse, 42, 43, 75. 

Arcade, a series of arches, usually applied to the small ornamental 
arches only. Norman, 41, 50, 55, 56 ; intersecting, 45 ; Early Eng- 
lish, 91 ; Decorated, 156. 

Arches, Norman, 84, 87, 88, 54 ; Early English, 94, 106 ; Decwated 
English, 155 ; Perpendicular, 181 ; Early French, 202 ; Decorated 
French, 217 ; Flamboyant, 220. 

Athlar'ioorls, masonry of squared or hewn stones, as distinguished from 
that composed oiltviibU, rough or unhewn stones,:, employed by the 
Bomans, 4. 

BaU'fiower, an ornament peculiar to the Decorated Style, 143, 149. 

Bdiuter, in windows, a small pillar swelling in the middle. Saxon, 21, 

22. 
Band, a ring round a shaft, as if to bind it to the larger pillar : it occurs 

in late Norman work, 53 ; but is usually Early English, 88>, 107 ; and 

Ib seldom used afterwards. 
Barrd'vault, resembling the inside of a barrel ; called also Wagom*^ 

headed and Tunnel, 68. 
Bar-tracery, that kind of window tracery which distinguishes Gothii 

work, resembling more a bar of iron twisted into various forms than 
one, 116, 140, &c. 

B 
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Bam, Nonuuk, 61, 62; Earij iDgHsb, 10#; Deeontad, 151, 13S; 
P«rp«idi0iikr, 174; Eulj Fl«lld^ 207. 

BatSSeeu, the name applied bj the BoauuM to tfaeb paWe hallSy eitfaer 
of jnstioe, or ezchangie, or other btumefli: naed as dbarciyBm, and 
afterward! aerred aa modela for dmrchei^ 1 ; their plan* 2. Thia 
name la naed for a church in deacrihiiig Oamilfli'a cfameh, 1^ 

BaUerkig, abping inwarda from the haae. 

BaiUemeid, a notched or indented parapet, originanj naed on nigrlfn, 
bat afkcrwarda emplojred as an ornament on diorchei^ empeoMHj in 
the Perpendicular Style, 106, 183 ; aometimes pierced, or open, 177. 

Bead, a small roond monlding ; aho an ornament resembling a row of 
beads, 61, 64. 

Belffivm, arohitectnre of, 2129. 

BUUt, an ornament moch naed in Norman work, 65. 

BUnd-story : see Triforium, 8& 

Boti, a projecting ornament in a Tanlt at the intenection of the ziba. 
Morman, 69 ; Early English, 129. 

Broaeh-tpire, a spire without any parapet at its base, shewing the 
junction ot the octagonal spire on the square tower, 135. 

BuUrena, supports to the waU. Norman, 72 ; Early En^^iah, 129, 131, 
133 ; Decorated, 160 ; Perpendicdar, 176 ; Early French, 199. 

Buckle, or Mask, a kind of corbel, 131. 

BffzatUine Style. The term includes the styles of architectore idaieh 
prevailed in the Byzantine empire from the foundation of Constan- 
tinople, A.D. 328, to its final conquest by the Turks. The plan of 
these buildings was generally that of a Crreek cross, with a large 
cupola rising from the centre, and a smaller one over each of the 
arms of the cross, and sometimes two on the naye: arches, roond 
or horse-shoe. Specimens found in France, 8. 

Canopy, the head of a niche orer an image ; also the ornamental mould- 
ing over a door or window, or tomb ; usually crocketed, and with 
a flnial at the top, 166—157, 161, 175. 

Canute, ot CmU : the style of his time, 16 ; his journey to Bome, 188. 

CapitaJs: the cushion, 41, 42, 45, 59; Norman* 59, 60; Transitiona], 
83 ; Early English, 93, 101, 102 ; Decorated, 151 ; Perpendicolar, 
180 ; Early French, 206 ; Decorated French, 217 ; Flamboyant, 222. 

Carving, on early work executed with the axe only, 41 ; on later wotk 
with the chisel, 41, 42, 45, &c. See Sculpture. 

CatUet, Norman, 88 ; Early English, 186 ; Decorated, 164. 

Chancer, a sloping surface forming the berelled edge of a square pier, 
moulding, 64, 148, or buttress, 129, 160, 209, when the angle is said 
to be chamfered off: the two ends of the chamfer are often oma* 
mented; and these ornaments are called chamfer-terminations. 
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CtSSng, the mider corerixig of a roo^ floor, &a, concealing the timbers, 

169, 181. 
Cinque Cento, the Italian for what we call the sixteenth century, 15. 
OinqtttfoUf an ornamental foliation or feathering of five leaves or cusps, 

119. 
Clerestory, or CUarniory, the upper story of a church, as distinguished 
from Uie triforium or blind story below it, in which the openings, 
though resembling windows, are usually blank or blind, not glazed, 
17,88. 
Cbutered PiBar, a pillar formed of a duster of small shafts, or made Iq 
appear so, 105, 151, and a distinguishing feature of the Gothic styles. 
In Qassioal and Norman architectiure the columns are plain and not 
clustered, and this is often the case in French Grothic also. 
Coping, the 4sloping termination of a wall or a buttress, to throw off 
the water, 181, 160 ; when forming the top of a buttress, it is ako 
called a gablet, or little gable. 
Cornice, the horizontal moulded projection at the top of a building, or 

of one division of a building, 182 — 144. 
Corhd'taMe, the external cornice in the Norman Style, 67 ; and used 

also in the Early English, 181, 182, but not afterwards. 
Corbel, a projecting stone to carry a weight, usually carved. In Norman 
work the corbels are often made into grotesque heads, 61, and the 
eaves of tiie roof are carried by a row of corbels called a corbel-table,- 
67. In the Early English Style the corbels are often carved into th 
form called a mask or a buckle, 181, but heads are also commonly 
used, 94, or foliage, 182. In the Decorated Style they are often the 
heads of a king and a bishop, especially those carrying the dripstone 
over a door, 158, or a window. In the Perpendicular Style the mould- 
ing is often continued, and forms a square or round termination, called 
a dripstone termination, 178. 
Crocket, an ornament peculiar to the Gothic styles, usually resemb 
a leaf half opened, and projecting from the upper edge of a canopy or 
pyramidal covering. The term is supposed to be derived from the 
resemblance to a shepherd's crook. It is not used in the Norman 
Style. Early English, 100 ; Decorated, 152, 156, 157 ; Perpendicular, 
175, 180 ; Early French, 199 ; Flamboyant, 220. 
Cruc^orm Churches, In the western parts of the Boman empire the 
Latin form was adopted, Le. the nave long, the choir and transepts 
short; in the eastern, the Greek form, Le. the four arms of equal 
length, 2. 
Cupola, or Dome, a circular concave roof of skilful construction, used 
first in Byzantium, and frequently for covering the portion where the 
tnmsepts united with the choir and nave in the Greek churches, 8. 
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Ofjfptt a TKolt beneftth a churdh, generally beQQ«& the ohanoel only ; 
used aometimee for exhibition of relicB, 10^ IL Plan of the Sftzoii one 
at Hezhem^ 11. 

Qyttpy an ornament need in the traoery of windows, screens, &c., to 
ibnn foliation. It is at first solid, 120, 121; then pierced, 121 ; after- 
wards often eniiohed with oanring, 98, 111, 143, 156. 

Ikmu, the inoorsions of, 12, 18w 

Deeorated BngHah Styis, the second Gothic style. Windows, shewing 

geometrical traoeiy, 189, 140, 148; with rear arch and luMigingr 

foliation, 141 ; flowing and reticulated, 142 ; square-headed, 144 ; 

■egmental*headed, 145; circular, 146 ; spherical, 147. Mouldings, 

147, 148 ; Ornaments, 149, 150 ; Pillar, 158 ; Niche or Tabeomaole, 

with figure of Queen Eleanor, 152 ; Doorway, 153 ; Porch, 154 ; 

Arches, 155 ; Arcade, 156 ; Piscina, 157 ; Vaults, 158 ; Boofs, 169 ; 

Buttresses, 160, 161 ; Fonts, 162 ; Fronts, 162. 
DeoWQjUd French Style, 217. 
Diaper, ornamental work cut in the sur&oe of the wall, origiBaUy 

painted in imitation of hangings, 98, 150. 
Doorways, Norman, 54 ; Early EngHsh, 125 ; Decorated English, 153 ; 

Perpendicular, 178, 174 ; Early French, 205 ; Decorated French, 217; 

Flamboyant, 218. 
Dripstone, the projecting moulding over a door, 126, 158, or a window, 

188, to throw off the wet ; but it Ib also used in the interior over 

arches, 93 ; and is sometimes called a hood*mould, or, when it is 

square, a label, 174. 

JEarly English Style, the first Gothic styla Abacus, 104 ; Arcade, 91 ; 

Arch, 94, 106 ; Base, 104 ; Boss, 129 ; Buttress, 129, 181 ; Capitals, 

102 ; Corbel.table, 181, 182 ; Cusp, 121 ; Doorways, 126, 126 ; Front, 

188; Mouldings, 96—98; Pillars, 105; Pinnade, 180; Porch, 127; 

Spire, 185 ; Vault, 128. Windows, 107 ; progress of Window-traoery, 

110—121 ; circular, 120. 
Early French Style, Apse, 199 ; Pillars, 201 ; Arches, 202 ; Windows, 

202—204 ; .Mouldings, 205 ; Doorways, 205 ; Capitals, 206 ; Bases, 

207 ; Ornaments, 207 ; Buttresses, 207 ; Towers, 208 ; Spires, 210 ; 

Fronts, 211. 
Edward the Confessor, 24. 
Edward /. The Eleanor Crosses built, 152 ; the early or geometrical 

division of the Decorated Style prevailed throughout this reign, 140. 
^ — ' //. The later division of the Decorated Style, with flowing 

tracery, prevailed in this reign, 142. 

I ///• The later or flowing Decorated Style continued through- 
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out the greater part of this reign, 168 ; in the latter part of it the 

Perpendloular Style was gradually coming in, 165. 
JSdwatdlV. The PerpencUeular Style. St. George's Chapeli Windsor, 

rebuilt in this reign, and much building carried on, 182. 
BieveiUh CeiUmry, architecture of, 16 ; a building time, 17 ; character- 
istic features, 18 ; Towers, 19 ; Windows, 21* 
BKzaheth, the style of the Benaissanee, and a mixed style; chiefly 

houses, 184. 
JSiUablaturef the horizontal block of stone or masonry lying across the 

top oi two columns, found in Classical architecture ; but by degrees 

the arch substituted for it» 2. 

Fan4r<Kay VatUt, a rich kind of vaulting much used in the Pexpendi- 
cular Style, and peculiar to England, 178. 

Fathering, or FoUation, an arrangement of small arcs or foils, sepa- 
rated by ptrojeoting points or cusps, 121. 

FiUel, a small square band used on the face of mouldings, 98. 

FiiUal, the ornament which finishes the top of a pinnacle, a canopy, or 
a spire^ usually carved into a bunch of foliage, 155 — 157> 161, 162, 
176. 

Flamboyani SfyU, 218 ; Doorways, 218 ; Windows, 219 ; Arches, 220 ; 
Crockets, 221 ; Mouldings, 221 ; Pillars, 222 ; Parapets, 222. 

Flanden, architecture of, 229* 

JB%yvng Buttrett, or Arch BuUreu, an arch carried over the roof of an 
aisle from the external buttress to the wall of the dear-story, to sup- 
port the vault, 191. 

Foils, FoHaiion, the small arcs or spaces between the eusps or feather* 
ings of a window, 121. 

FoUagt, sculptured ornament in imitation of the leaves of plants, at 
first very rude and in conventional forms only, 62, 67, 88, 101, 129; 
afterwards closely copied from nature, 150 ; and again degenerating 
into hard square and flat forms, 180. 

Foliated, This term is applied to window tracery, Sao,, which has 
cusps, 121. 

FoliaUd Cirde: in the tracery of windows, the earliest kind of bar- 
tracery, as at Salisbury and Westminster, 98 ; before trefoils and 
quatrefoils and other geometrical forms woto introduced. 

FofiU, Baptismal, Decorated, 162. 

French OoiMe Styles, 192—228; the Transition hi France, 193; in 
Anjou, 196 ; in Auvergne, 197. The Early French Style, 198 ; the 
Decorated French Style, 117 ; the Flamboyant Style, 218. 
FronU: Norman, 76; Early English, 183; Decorated, 162, 166; Per* 
pendicular, 183. 
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OoUe^ the end wall of a bnildiiig sloping to a point, 133: 

GabhU, small gablos, 181, 160, 161. 

(Jhrpoyle, or CfmryajfU, a projecting water-spont, often ornamented with 

groteaque figures, 160. 
Omtm€tricid Tracery : this term is applied when the openings are of the 

form of trefoils^ quatrefoilsy spherical triangles, &c. This kind of 

tracery came into use in the time of Edward I., 139, 140. 
Germany, arohitectore o^ 280. 
OotAk, the style of architeoture which flonrished in the western part of 

Europe finom the end of the twelfth century to the revival a£ the 

Classical styles in the sixteenth, 14. 

Senty L, style of, 80. 

//., King of England, Count of Anjou, and Duke of Aquitaine: 

the transition took place in his time, 7&— 86. 

///. Rebuilds Westminster Abbey, 92 ; the Early English Style 



prevailed throughout his long reign, and an enormous number of 
Churches were built at this period, including most of our finest Cathe- 
drals ; towards the end of his reign the Decorated Style was gradually 
coming in, 9i. 

IV,, v., and VI. The Perpendicular Style. Henry VI. was a 



great buUder, and the technical directions given in his wiU seem to 
diew that he was almost an architect, 169. 

VIL The later division of the Perpendicular Style, often called 



the Tudor Style. His Chapel at Westminster was begun by himself, 
and money left by his will, with minute directionB for the com- 
pletion of it, isa 

Herrin^'boM masonry^ flat stones or tiles placed like herring-bones in 

rough walling, 19. 
Holland, architecture o^ 229. 

Impott-vunUdmg, the point from which an arch springs. Saxon? 13, 

21,22. 
Italy, Medieval Architecture of, 224 ; Rome, 225 ; Ravenna, 226 ; Pisa, 

227 ; Venice, 227 ; Lombardy, 228 ; Naples and SioUy, 228. 

Jamhe, the sides of a window opening, or doorvray, 17. 

Jamee L The style of his' reign, called Jacobean, is nearly the same as 

that of Elisabeth, but an attempt was made to revive the Gothic, 185. 
John, the Early English Style fiilly established in the reign of, 91. 
Joints, the interstices between the stones, filled with mortar, wide in 

early work, fine in late work, 26, 89. 

Lancet Window, a window the lights of which are of the form of a sur- 
geon's lancet, chiefly used in the thirteenth century, but occasionally 
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at all periods. At first they are single, then two, three, 107t 113, or 
more tc^ther, separated by solid masonry, 138, which is gradually 
reduced in thickness until mere mullwru are produced, 108 ; several 
lancets are then grouped under a single arch, 117. 
Lfmg and Short Work, long stones placed, one vertically up the angle of 
a building, and the alternate stones flat, as binding stones in the wall, 
as at Earl's Barton, 19. 

Maskf or Buckle, an ornament used on corbels in the thirteenth and 
fourteenth centuries : when looked at in firont it often resembles a 
buckle, but the shadow of it on the wall is the profile of a human 
&ce, 110, 131. 

MoBo^, Roman, 3 ; Bubble, 4 ; Ashlar, 4 ; Long and Short, 19 ; wide- 
jointed, 26 ; wide and fine-jointed, 39. 

Millefinium, fear of the, influencing building, 16. 

Monastery, in early times = a church, with three or four priests at- 
tached, 12. 

MoidcUngs : Norman, 44, 48, 49, 61, 63—65 ; Early English, 96 — 
98; Decorated English, 147, 148; Perpendicular, 179 j Early French, 
205 ; Decorated French, 217 ; Flamboyant, 221. 

Mortar, Roman, 4.1 

MuUion, the vertical bar dividitig the Ughts of a window : it occurs in 
very late Norman work, 52, but is essentially a Gothic feature. 

Newel, a circular (stone staircase, generally attached to one angle of 
a tower, 6. 

Niche, or TahenMcU, a recess for an image. Norman, 62 ; Decorated, 
152 ; Pelrpendicular, 183. 

Norman Style, the, commences in the last quarter of the eleventh cen- 
tury, and ceases during the last quarter of the twelfth, 14. Edward 
the Confessor^s work, 24; Masonry, 26; introduction of the Style 
from Normandy, 30 ; important buildings of the period were Castles, 
82 ; Plans of Norman Castles, 33 ; Cathedrals and Churches built and 
restored, 34 ; fine-jointed Masonry, 39 ; progress in the Style as 
shewn in Canterbury Cathedral, 40 ; Roofs, 42 ; Chancel, 43 ; Arch, 
44 ; Tympanum, 44 ; Doorways, 48. Windows, 49 ; circular ditto, 
52. Arches, 54 ; round-headed, 54 ; of horse- shoe form, 55 ; stilted, 
55 ; pointed, 56 ; pointed, previous to the transition, 58. Mouldings, 
44, 48, 68 ; section of, 61 ; Chevron, 64 ; Sunk Star, 64 ; Pointed 
BouteU, or Pear-shaped, 65 ; Billet, 65 ; Beak-head, 65 ; Cat's Head, 
65. Towers, 70 ; belfry-story often added, 71 ; round, 72. Turrets, 71. 
Apse, 43, 47. Churches of rich character, 45 ; examples of, 46, 47. 
Arcades, intersecting, 50, 55, 56. Piers, square, 53. Pillars, round, 58. 
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Trifbrium, 66. Capitals, 69 ; oashion-sfaaped, SO ; rode Tonk^ 59 ; 
■ooUopedf 69 ; lometimeB oarred after their ereotaon, M ; tnmaatiaaal, 
68. Abacus, 61. Basest 62. Niches, or Tabemadaiy 62. Omameat, 
aoulptured, 48, 49, 66 ; shallow in early woik, 66 ; deep aad rich in 
late work, 66. Gorbel-table» 67. Vaults, 42, 68 ; barrel, 68 ; sroined 
without ribs, 68 ; groined with ribs, 60 ; over a wide spaos^ 70L 
ButtresBCfl, 72. Porches, 78. Fronts, 76. 

OtfH^tis, a term applied to the large ouxnilar window at the west end 
of a church, common in foreign ohurohcB, but not used in Snip- 
land, 89. 

Ogttf a moulding formed by the combination of a round aad hollow, 179. 

OjnMimm^ : the Billet, 66, and the Chevron or Zig-sag, eharactcriBtic of 
Norman work, 60, 64 ; the Tooth-ornament of Early English^ 94, 96, 
98 ; the Ball-flower of the Decorated, 149 ; the Tudor-flower oi Per- 
pendioular, 179. 

PamlHnfft a feature characteristic of the Peipendioular Style, 169, 176, 

181, 188. 
Parapet, the low wall at the top of a btiilding forming the outline 

against the sky, at first solid, then often divided into battlementB, 

afterwards pierced with ornamental open-work, 222. 
Perptndieular Styh, Windows, 170 — 172; Doorways, 178» 174; 

Porches, 175; Buttresses, 176; Towers, 177; Vaults with fiEui- 

tracery, 178; Mouldings, 179; Tudor-flower, 179; Ccfpitals, 180; 

Crocket, 180 ; Open Timber Boofs, 180 ; Panelled, 181 ; Panelled 

Front, 188. 
Tteforohei : the main arches of the nare or choir resthig on piers are 

so called, 88. 
Pkr$, Norman, 88, 68. 
FUoiter Sttipt, a term used to describe the vertical projecting parts of 

the towers supposed to be Saxon, 19, 20. 
Pillart, Norman, 42, 68 ; Early English, 88, 105 ; Decorated English, 

151 ; Early French, 201 ; Flamboyant, 222. 
JHnnach, a sort of small spire usually terminating a buttress. Norman, 

71 ; Early English, 180 ; Decorated, 162» 161. 
Piicina, a water«drain in a church placed on the right-hand side of an 

altar for the use of the priest. Decorated, 157. 
PkUi^traceryf the earliest kind of tracery, cut out of the solid block or 

plate of stone, 51, 62, 89, 118, 114, before the lighter kind of traoery, 

called Bar-traoery, was introduced, but often continued afterwardi . 
PUnth, the projecting member forming the lower part of a base> or of 

a wall, 61, 62. 
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J^obUed. Y\xfA, Middle, and Third Pointed Btyle0> Bynonymons with 
the more genendly reoeived names of Early English, Decorated, and 
Perpendioular, 16. 

PcfhOed A rch. This is usually a Gk)thio featuroj or a mark of transition 
to it, but it oooors also in earlier work, before the ehange of style, as 
at Fountain's Abbey, Blalmesbury, 66, Eirkstall, 67. 

J\freh, a projecting structure to protect a doorway. Norman, 7S ; Early 
English, 127 ; Decorated, 164 ; Perpendicular, 176 ; Early French, 
206 ; Flamboyant, 219. 

JPjframidal Roof, on tower, Sa 

Qtuma, comer stones, 19. 

Menaiitanet, Style of the, til England called EUsabetban or Jacobean, 

184, 186. 
JUohal of the Gothic styles, 187. 
Jtkhard J. The Early English Style introduced in his reign by Bishops 

Hugh at Lincoln, Lucy at Winchester, Eustace at Ely ; but the Nor- 
man Style still lingered, 87» 
Biduard II, The buildings of this reign are chiefly iH the Perpendicular 

Style, but with considerable remains of the Decorated, 168. 
lUb, a projecting band or moulding on the surfkoe of a vault, 69, 129. 
BoO, or Sena MoukHnp, 148; RoU and Fillet, 9a 
Romaiutqut, the French term for the debased Boman styles, including 

the Nofman Style, 14. 
Roman huUdingt, remains Of in England, 6, 6. 
Roman maimer, i.e. of stone, 12. 
Roman wolZf, diaracteristics of, 8. 
Roo/m of open timber-work made ornamental; but these were fre« 

quently, in fact, ceilings, having an outer roof of rough work over 

them. Decorated, 169; Perpendicular, 181. 
RubbU'Work, masonry of unhewn stones, and in early buildings without 

mortar, 4, 28. 

StUBon ttyU: earlier buildings of wood, 7 — 10 ; Crypts, 10 ; documentary 
evidence relating to buildings, 12 ; so-called Towers, 14 — 19. Vide 
Ekventh Ctnttay, 

ScrolUmouldingt a characteristic of the Decorated Style, 148. 

Scvlpture, when early, always shallow, 43 ; executed with the aze, 43 ; 
Norman, 66. 

Shaft, a small, slender pillar usually attached to a larger one, or in the 
sides of a doorway or a window, Norman, 53 ; Early English, 93, 94, 
101, 106 ; Decorated, 161 ; Perpendicular, 173. In the Early English 
Style they are often detached from the wall or pillar, 106, 116. 
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Spain, Medieval arohitectore o^ 22S, 

Spherical triangle, a triangular openiiig with coryed sideB, used in dear- 

stoiy windows, as at Cnmford^ 147 ; and in the tracery lig^hts of other 

windows, as at Morton, 139, and York, 140. 
Spire, an essentially Gothic featore. Early English, 135 ; Earij 

French, 210. 
Squinehet, the small arches across the angles of a sqnare tower to oarrr 

an octagonal spire, 185. 
Strmg-couru, a horizontal moulding or coarse of masonry nsoally applied 

to the one carried under the windows of the chancel, both externally 

and internally, as at Strixton, 138. 
SUnu iekurdies, first bailt» 9. 

Simk-chamfer nunUdiMg, a feature of ^e Decorated Style, 148. 
SwiUerkmd, architecture of, 229. 

Tabernacle : see Niche. 

Timber, Saxon buildings imitate, 7, 19. 

TooihrorTiameni, an ornament resembling a row of teeth, .sometimes 
called Dog's Tooth and Shark's Tooth. M. de Caumont and the French 
antiquaries call it VioUtte, and it often bears considerable resemblance 
to that flower when half expanded ; it occurs in Anjou in work of the 
twelfth centuiy, in England it is rarely used before the thirteenth, 
when it is so abundant as to form one of the characters of the Early 
English Style, 94, 96, 98, 101. In France it is used freely in Nor- 
mandy, but scarcely at all in the Domaine Boyale. 

Twoen, supposed Saxon, 18—20 ; Norman, 27, 28, 83, 70, 71, 72 ; 
Early English, 185 ; Perpendicular, 168, 177 ; Early French, 208,209. 

Tracery in Windows, Panels, or Parapets : beginning of in Nonnan 
work, 61, 62 ; progress of in Early English, 110—121 ; Decorated 
English, 139—146 ; Perpendicular, 170—172 j Decorated French, 217; 
Flamboyant, 220. 

Trameptt the portion of the building crossing the nave, and producing 
a cruciform plan, 2. 

Transition. The period of a change of style, during which there is fre- 
quently an overlapping of the styles, one building bong in the old 
style, another in the new, at the same period. The last quarter of 
each century was a period of transition, or change from the style of 
that century to the style of the one which came after, 14 ; examples 
of at Canterbury, &c., 78, 80. This term is chiefly applied to the 
great change from the Norman, or Romanesque, to the Gothic style, 
78 — 86 ; but may also be applied in a minor degree to each of the 
subsequent changes of style, 138, 165 : in France, 194. 

"^'oneam, the transverse horizontal piece across the mullions of a win> 
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dow ; it oooun sometimes in Early English, 114, and Decorated work, 
but is fiir more common in the Perpendicular Style, 170. 
Tribune, the semiciroular space at one end of the Basilica, for the 
judges. In Churches copied fix)m the Badlicas it was retained as 
the apse, 2. 

TViforium, or blind-story, the middle story of a large church, over the 
pier-arches and xmdeir the clear-story windows ; it is usually orna- 
mented by an arcade, and fills the space formed by the necessary 
slope of .the aisle roofis : see Winchester, 38, 65 ; Canterbury, 80 ; 
Beverley, 91 ; Westminster, 93. 

TudoT'Jlower, an ornament belonging to the ^Perpendicular Style, but 
not confined to the Tudor period, 179. 

Turrets, small towers. Norman, 71. 

Tw^fth Century : vide Norman, 

Tympanum, the space between the flat lintel of a doorway and the 
arch over it, usually filled with sculpture, 44. 

VavJt, barrel-shaped, 17, 68 ; Early Norman, 24, 42 ; groined without 
ribs, 68 ; with ribs, 69 ; over a wide space, 70 ; dome- shaped, or 
domical, 47 ; Early English, 128 ; Decorated, 158 ; Perpendicular, 
178 ; Early French, 196. 

WiHiaM L, or the Conqueror, style of his time, 34. 

//., or Rufus, style of his time, 85. 

Windows, in Saxon work triangular headed, 20, 21 ; Norman, 84, 60 

—52 ; Early EngUsh, 89, 107—121 ; Decorated English, 139—146 ; 

Perpendicular, 170—172; Early French, 194, 202—204; Decorated 

French, 217 ; Flamboyant, 220. 
Wooden Churdyet, in Saxon times, 9. 
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In this work Mr. Parker was assisted by several friends^ each conversant 
with his own department, especially W. Twopeny, Esq., B. C. Hossey, Esq., 
and Professor Willis. 
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Second SdiHan. 8vo., with 880 Woodcats. 

This work was written by different Members of the Oxford Architectural 
Society nnder the general direction of the Editor. In this Second Edition 
the first part, containing the Churches in the Deanery of Bicester, has been 
careftilly revised, and each Church revisited for tiie purpose of bringing the 
work down to the present time. 

% llaiiptrlr00fe iox Wisitaxa ta #irf0rb, 

li^th Plates by Le Keax, and Woodcuts by Jewitt. 

A New Edition, to which is added a Chronologioal Table of Buildings 

in Oxford. 
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AS ATTEMPT TO DISCRIMINATE THE DIFFERENT 

STYLES OF ARCHITECTURE IN ENGLAND. lyth 

Edition, noUh considerable AddiHone, 8vo. dO Esgrayings an 

Steel, and 466 on Wood. 

In this Edition the Text of Biokman wag ■ompnlooaly preserved, and 

large additions made to it by referring to examples, and giving engravingB 

of them as liur as practicable. 

(BttkmBtuid antr ^rrj^rtecteral C0p0graf 1^ 

OP THE DIOCESES OP OXPORD AND ELY, 
comprising the Counties of Berks., Bucks., and Oxon., Bed- 
fordshire, Cambridgeshire, Huntingdonshire, and Suffolk. 

This work was intended to take the place of the Appendix to Bickman, 
which was found on examination to be far from satisfactory. Mr. Parker 
expected that he wonld have been warmly supported and assisted in this 
work by the diiferent local Architectural Societies. A survey of their respec- 
tive counties seemed the first thing that each would undertake, and short 
notes to indicate what was worth seeing in each place, seemed Just what was 
wanted for setting a new Society to work. But with the exception of the 
Cambridge Architectural Society, he has been entirely disappointed in these 
expectations, and has received no support whatever. He has therefore been 
reluctantiy compelled to 8U8];>end the work, for which a large quantity of 
materials had been prepared, including all the Notes of Mr. Bickman, nn- 
published as well as published, and those of several other eminent 
antiquaries. He has howeveftcompleted so much as to enable the Students 
of the two Universities to know what objects of interest there are in the 
ndghbourhood of each. 

PROM WILLIAM I. TO HENRY VIII., (Inclusive). 

4 vols. Svo., with 400 Engravings. 

The first volume of this work, comprising the twelfth and thirteenth cen- 
turies, was written by the late Mr. Huds(m Turner, whose great knowledge 
of the Becords of that period made him peculiarly well fitted for the task. 
After his decease the work was carried on and completed by Mr. Parker. 
The complete list of the " Licences to Crenellate" forms an important link 
in the general history of England, with which the history of EngUsh archi- 
tecture must necessarily be closely connected. 



